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zO denying it — 
there was some- 
thing uncanny 
about the place 
at the very first 
glance. The 
paymaster ad- 
mitted that to 
himself as_ his 
ambulance slowly 
drove in, and his 
BS escort of half a 
y”’/ dozen troopers came 
7, Clattering after. It 
was his first visit to the 
spot, and he shrugged 
his broad shoulders and 
murmured a word of caution to the silent 
clerk who sat beside him : 

“T want you to keep eyes and ears 
open here, Staines. We've got to make a 
night of it. You remember that this is 
where Sergeant Dinsmore was murdered, 
and I’ve heard nothing but bad accounts 
of the people for the last six months.” 

Mr. Staines was apparently a man who 
wasted no words. Acquiescence with 
him may have been expressed by silence. 
At all events he made no reply. 

“Were you ever at the ranch before, 
when you made the trips with Colonel 
Porter ?” asked the paymaster. 

“No, sir, it’s—all strange to me here- 
abouts.” 

“ How far are we from Cajion del Mu- 
erto now, sergeant?” asked the officer of 
the bearded trooper who rode close along- 
side. 

“Sixteen miles, sir, on a bee line, but 
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at least twenty by the road. We're off 
the direct trail now. We could have got 
through the cafion and reached the camp 
before this if that mule hadn’t gone lame.” 

“ Major,” said Staines in a low tone, 
“TI can get a saddle horse or mule here, 
no doubt. Had I not better ride right 
on? I can reach Captain Rawlins’ camp 
by 9 or 10 o'clock. He will be mighty 
anxious at your non-arrival.” 

“T was thinking of sending one man 
ahead ; I don’t like to let you go. It 
will wear you out for to-morrow’s work.” 





THE AMBULANCE SLOWLY DROVE IN. 
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‘“GO SOFTLY UNTIL YOU ARE A MILE AWAY.” 


“ Indeed it won't, sir; I’m feeling fresh 
enough, and the change from wagon to 
saddle will just suit me. I think I’d 
better go.” And there was an eager look 
in Staines’ clear-cut face. 

“T’ll think about it” was the dubious 
answer. “These cavalry men are the 
proper ones to send, not a paymaster’s 
clerk. If anything befell you on the 
route I would be crippled in making pay- 
ments.” 

“Nothing would be apt to befall me, 
sir; I know that road well.” 

“T thought you said all was strange 
to you hereabouts” said the paymaster 
quickly. But the clerk showed no dis- 
comfiture. 

“T said here, around the ranch. The 
direct road lies off there nearly nine miles 
to the southwest, sir. That is the one we 
always took going to Tucson.” 

The paymaster relapsed into silence. 
It is all very well to have subordinates 
who know far more than does the senior 
officer, yet the latter does not always 
find it agreeable. His own clerk having 


resigned some six months previous and 
returned to the East, when Major Sher- 
rick was ordered from San Francisco to 
Arizona he had employed Mr. Staines at 
the urgent request of the officer whom he 
relieved. Staines had property interests 
in the Territory, he was told, and wanted 
to remain. He was a man profoundly 
versed in his duties ; accurate, temperate, 
reliable and of unimpeachable character, 
said his recommenders. Sherrick was 
glad to get him, for he himself had no 
head for figures, and had been made a 
paymaster from civil life simply because 
his uncle the Senator found him a failure 
in every other capacity, and demanded 
the appointment of an Executive who 
could not deny him, though he felt like 
kicking himself when he looked at the 
long list of grizzled, war-tried captains 
who were wistful applicants for the long- 
ed-for promotion. 

A tall Mexican stepped forward with 
much urbanity and grace of manner to as- 
sist the paymaster to alight as the ambu- 
lance stopped in front of the ranch, and 





















_ bed the Gila rolled, a lazy, turbid cur- 





Major Sherrick looked with emotions of 
surprise upon Pedro Ruiz, the proprietor. 

“You don’t mean to say that’s the 
scoundrel we heard so much bad talk 
about at headquarters?” he whispered to 
Staines at the first opportunity. 

“The very same, sir ; the most accom- 
plished cutthroat in Arizona, if we can 
believe our senses and disregard evi- 
dence.” 

“Where are his men? He seems alone 
here, all but that old greaser yonder.” 

“ Dios sabe,” answered the clerk briefly, 
though his eyes glanced quickly away to- 
ward the purpling range to the south. 
“But we shall need our guards every 
moment we are here, sir, that’s certain.” 

An hour later night had settled down 
upon the broad valley, black and forbid- 
ding. All day long the wind had been 
sighing about the corral, whirling clouds 
of dust from the loose, sandy soil and 


_sifting it in through many a chink and 


crevice over the floor of Pedro’s ranch. 
The great ranges to the northwest, the 
Sierras to the south, were whitecapped 
at their lofty summits, but all over the 
arid miles of surrounding desert the 
sun had been hotly blazing from 
noon to the dewless eve, and not 
until it sank behind the western 
wave did the wind sweep down 
untempered. Through its shallow 


rent, not a rifle shot away. Quick- 
sands and muddy pools flanked its 
course for miles and barred all at- 
tempts at crossing except at the 
point where thrifty Pedro had “ cor- 
duroyed ”’ the flats with boards that 
had formerly done duty at the agency 
buildings, and, having originally 
cost the paternal Government 
something in the neighborhood of 
$1 apiece, had now come down to 
the base uses of daily trampling 
under foot. The stage to the Grip- 
sack Mines, the huge ox teams and 
triple - hitched wagons, the nimble 
pack mules, even the buckboard 
with the United States mail, paid 
reluctant tribute into Pedro’s dingy 
palm, though the owners mentally 
damned him for a thief. 

Everybody in that part of Ari- 
zona well knew that in the unprece- 
dented rise of the Gila, a few years ~, 
back, two of the agency storehouses 
had been floated away down the 
stream, accompanied by a dense flo- 
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tilla of joists, scantling and clapboards, 
which had been piled up on the river bank 
after weeks of laborious transportation 
from Plummer’s saw mill in the San Ga- 
briel. So, too, had sundry casks of bacon, 
barrels of beans and bales of Indian goods; 
and while portions of this flood-swept as- 
sortment were found stranded and scat- 
tered along the winding shores as far 
down as Pedro’s bailiwick, not so much 
as a solitary shingle had passed beyond, 
and the laws of flotsam and jetsam had 
received at the hands of this shrewd 
“greaser” their most liberal construc- 
tion. More than once had the Federal 
authorities been compelled to proceed to 
stringent measures with Pedro and ar- 
raign him before a jury of his peers on 
charges of having robbed and defrauded 
the General Government, and more than 
once with prompt and cheering unanimity 
had the jury pronounced him not guilty, 
a service which he never failed to requite 
in kind when Garcia, Gomez or Sancho 
came up for his turn. And now the old 
Mexican was proprietor of a goodly ranch, 
built mainly of adobe, it is true, as were 
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his roomy corrals and storehouses, yet 
roofed, floored, partitioned, doored and 
windowed, too, by the unwilling contri- 
butions wrung from Uncle Sam. 

For three years he had furnished bacon, 
Jrijoles and fried eggs, the unvarying 
menu for either breakfast, dinner or sup- 
per, at a charge of $1 a head for any and 
all travelers who sought to appease their 
appetite at his table. He kept a bar, too, 
and dealt out villainous “ tanglefoot ”’ and 
fiery mescal to such stomachs as could 
stand the onslaught and the tax of two 
bits a thimbleful. He ran a “ brace game” 
of monte whenever the packers were 
drunk or strangers fool enough to play. 
He was a thorough-paced rascal in the 
opinion of every “gringo” who passed 
that way, and a man of unimpeachable 
character according to all records in the 
case. He was a “greaser’” of whom 
everything had been said and nothing 
proved ; that is, to the satisfaction of 
an old-time Arizona jury. But Mr. Whit- 
lock, the new United States District At- 
torney, was said to be “laying” for 
Pedro, and between those who knew them 
both and were aware of the possibilities of 
finding twelve better men and truer out- 
side of Maricopa County, bets were even 
as to the result. 

“ Just let me get that thieving greaser 
across the line into Yavapai,” said a local 
luminary, “and I'll find a jury that will 
hang him on sight or lynch him on gen- 
eral principles.” But Pedro knew better 
than to venture northward along the 
tempting shores of the Hassayampa. 
Even the chance of collecting a bad debt 
from a fellow countryman, known to be 
lurking in Wickenburg, failed to lure 
Pedro thither. He smiled suggestively, 
showing his white teeth and waving aside 
the blue smoke of his cigarrito with 
sinewy brown hand. “ A—Wickenburg is 
too damn close to Yavapai, and Yavapai 
to ’ell,” he remarked. And it had more 
than once been said of Pedro that he 
spoke English like a native. 

* Rancho Ruiz” was the sonorous and 
pretentious title he had bestowed upon 
the establishment to which the winding 
Arizona roadway led. “Cutthroat Cross- 
ing” was what the soldiers and placer 
miners had called this half ferry, half ford 
of Pedro’s ever since the body of young 
Sergeant Dinsmore had _ been found 
stranded on a sand bar of the Gila two 
miles below, his neck and his money belt 
slashed by the samé knife. Going into 


Yuma with well-lined pockets, Dinsmore 
had been warned to make no stay among 
the gang of monte players always hov- 
ering about Pedro’s. But he had beena 
bold and successful gambler at Tucson. 
He had nothing but contempt for Mexican 
bravos and confidence in his own prowess 
as ashot. The card table had attractions 
he could not well resist, but the ranch had 
still another—Pedro’s daughter. 

Now it was when he was sent thither 
with a squad of a dozen troopers, hunting 
up the missing sergeant, that Lieutenant 
Adriance caught sight of this siren of a 
sefiorita. She could not have been more 
than seventeen, and her mother would 
have denied her even that number of 
years. “She is a mere child,” protested 
Sefiora Dolores, when the subject was 
mentioned. Pedro had moved up from 
Sonora only a few years before, and had 
lived a while at the old Mexico-Spanish 
town of Tucson, whither, ere long, there 
came unflattering tales as to the cause of 
his change of residence. He had money, 
and that in Arizona covered more sins 
than charity. The boundary line lay con- 
veniently near. Extradition was an un- 
practiced art in the days whereof we 
write. Apaches of the mountains and 
assassins of the mines found equal refuge 
across the border, and in exchange we re- 
ceived such choice spirits as proved too 
tough for even a Mexican town to tol- 
erate. Of such was Pedro; but no one 
to look at Pedro’s daughter would have 
called her a felon’s child. 

The night that Adriance reached the 
rancho on the search just mentioned he 
had purposely left his little escort some 
distance up the Gila, and advanced alone 
to reconnoitre. It was a perfectly still 
evening, soft and starry. The hoofs of 
his broncho made no sound upon the 
sandy waste of road, and not even the 
dogs about the corral seemed aware of his 
coming. Adriance had thrice visited the 
ranch before, when returning from scout 
or pursuit of Apaches, and never once had 
he been greeted by feminine voice about 
the premises. It was with no little sur- 
prise, then, that he heard the tinkle of a 
guitar and the sound of low, soft, girl- 
ish tones singing a plaintive melody. He 
had heard many a Mexican ditty, and had 
pronounced the singers twangy, shrill and 
nasal; but this was different. He had 
come to Rancho Ruiz with every expecta- 
tion of finding evidence of the murder 
of one of his most valued troopers, and 
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here, on the instant of his arrival, was 
disarmed by a song. East of the ranch 
there stood a little lattice-work structure, 
something after the manner of a summer 
house, and from thence the sounds pro- 
ceeded. The lieutenant leaped from his 
horse and strode to the entrance, wonder- 
ing what manner of woman he should find 
beyond. ‘There was not light enough to 
distinguish either form or feature, but 
over in the farther corner was a shadowy 
something in white. The song continued 
but a moment before the singer became 
aware of the equally shadowy form at 
the entrance, and stopped abruptly. 

“Leon!” spoke a girlish voice in the 
Spanish tongue, “you frightened me. Is 
that you?” 

“Tam Felipe, otherwise Phil. Adriance, 
of the American Cavalry, sefiorita, and 
far more surprised than you are at seeing 
me.” 

The girl started to her feet as though 
flight was her first impulse, then hesitated. 
Did not the “ Sefior Teniente ” bar the way 
in merely standing in the entrance ? 

“Do not be alarmed, I beg of: you,” 
implored the young officer, “it is so long 
since I have heard a song in a woman’s 
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voice. It is such a surprise to hear one 
now. Do sing for me again. I will have 
to stand here where I can hold my 
horse.” 

For a moment she was silent, then: 
“You have been to the rancho? You 
have seen my father?” she asked at 
length, her voice tremulous and almost 
inaudible. 

“IT? No, I have just come; I am 
alone, and heard your song and forgot 
everything else.” 

To his surprise she came hurriedly for- 
ward out of the dusk, and stood close 
to his side, looking fearfully over toward 
the night lights at the bar, whence the 
sounds of Mexican voices could be heard. 

“Alone? You came here alone? O 
sefior, ride on or ride back, Stay not 
here! Not at the rancho! There are 
wicked men — not my father ; not Pedro 
Ruiz, but—there are others.” 

“Is this true? Are you Pedro’s daugh- 
ter?”’ queried the lieutenant, evidently 
far more impressed with this fact than 
with her tidings. “I never knew he had 
a child like you, and I have been here 
often and have never seen you.” 

“But I—have seen you, sefior, when 
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you were last here, and I saw you, too, 
at the cvarte/ at Tucson. Do you know— 
do you remember the day of the race?” 
And her dark eyes were for one instant 
lifted timidly to his. 

“Ts this possible ?”’ he exclaimed, seiz- 
ing her hand as it fell listlessly by her 
side. “Let me see your face. Surely I 





have heard your voice before.” -But she 
shrank back, half timid, half capricious. 

“T must not; I must go, sefior, and 
you—you must ride away.” 

And now her eyes glanced half fear- 
fully toward the house, then sought his 
face in genuine anxiety. He had been 
fumbling in the pocket of his hunting 
shirt, and suddenly drew forth a little 
silver case. The next instant, while he 
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“THIS IS MADNESS ! 






held her wrist firmly with one hand, the 
brilliant flame of an electric match flashed 
over her face and form. 

“Qh, sefor,” she cried, even when 
bowing her blushing face upon her bared 
arm, “this is madness! Put it out!” 

Then, like a frightened deer, she went 
bounding to the ranch, but not before he 
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had recognized in her the pretty Mexican 
girl with whom he had thrice danced 
at the festa at Tucson and whose name 


he had vainly sought to-learn. Nor 
did he again see her on this visit. Nor 
did he hear again her voice. Returning 


with his men at dawn, he began the 
day’s investigations and had occasion to 
ask many questions of old Pedro, who 
promptly answered that he well remem- 
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bered the sergeant and that the sergeant 
had drunk at his bar; had partaken of 
his cheer; had stabled his horse at the 
corral; but that, after gambling with 
“los otros,” men of whom he, Pedro, 
knew naught, the sergeant had gone on 
his way. More he could not tell. He 
shrugged his shoulders and protested his 
ignorance even of the names of the men 
with whom Dinsmore had gambled. 

“You enter my house, Sefior Teniente. 
You ask for food, for drink. You pay. 
You go. Ask I you your name—your 
home? No! Should I demand it of any 
caballero who so come and go?” 

And failing in extracting information 
from the master, Adriance sought th 
hirelings and found them equally rel 
icent. Shrewd frontiersmen and cam+ 
paigners in his little detachment were 
equally unsuccessful until nearly night, 
when a brace of prospectors rode in and 
said they saw what looked to be a human 
body over on a sand bar down the Gila. 
Then Pedro’s face had turned ashen gray, 
and one of his henchmen trembled vio- 
lently. 

Poor Dinsmore was given such soldier 
burial as his comrades could devise, and 
Pedro, of his own accord, and with much 
reverential gravity of mien, had graced 
the ceremony with his presence. 

Every man of the cavalry detachment 
felt morally certainthat Pedro Ruiz knew 
far more than he would tell, but there 
was no way in which they could proceed 
farther, and civil process was ineffectual in 
those days except in the court of final 
jurisdiction of which Judge Lynch was 
sole presiding officer. 

Adriance rode away with a distinct sense 
of discomfiture at heart. What business 
had he to feel baffled and chagrined at 
his failure to see that girl again when the 
original object of his mission had been 
the discovery of Dinsmore’s fate? What 
right had he to wish to speak with the 
daughter of the man whom he believed 
an accessory to the sergeant’s murder? 
“Do not let them know you have seen 
me” she had whispered ere she scurried 
away to the ranch, and as neither mother 
nor daughter once appeared during the 
presence of his escort about the corral, 
there seemed no way in which he could 
open the subject. 

Six months passed, during which period 
he had been sent to Tucson on escort 
duty, and while there had sought and 
found some well-to-do Mexican residents 
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PEDRO RUIZ, 


whom he remembered as being friends of 
the graceful girl who had.danced so de- 
lightfully with him at the daz/e only the 
year before. -From them he learned her 
name, Isabel, and something of her his- 
tory. And the very next scout down the 
Gila found him in command.and eager to 
go, and this very night, black and for- 
bidding, that had settled down on Ran- 
cho Ruiz after the arrival of Paymaster 
Sherrick and his train, who should come 
riding noiselessly through the gloaming 
but Lieutenant Adriance himself, as be- 
fore, all alone. 

Nearing the lights of the rancho and 
moving at slow and cautious walk, his ears 
alert for every sound, the lieutenant be- 
came aware of the fact that Roderick, his 
pet horse, was pricking up his own ears 
and showing vast interest in some myste- 
rious and unseen presence which they were 
steadily approaching. Before he had got 
within two hundred yards of the dim light 
of the house he caught sight of a lantern 
or two flitting about the corral. Then 
Roderick quickened his nimble walk and 
began edging off to the right front, where 
presently, against the low western sky, 
Adriance could distinguish some object 
like a big covered wagon, and plainly 
heard the pawing and snorting of a horse. 
Roderick evidently wanted to answer, but 
the lieutenant reined him abruptly to the 
left, and veered away southward. 
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Just now it was not the society of his 
fellow men he sought. A woman’s voice, 
one woman’s at least, would have called 
him eagerly forward from the darkness 
into the light of her waiting eyes. As it 
was, he made wide circuit, and not until 
well to the south did he again approach 
the silent walls of the corral. And now 
the wind, blowing toward him, brought 
with it the sound of voices, and Adriance 
was suddenly warned that someone was 
here, close at hand. Dismounting, the 
lieutenant slowly led his horse toward the 
dark barrier before him, but not until he 
had softly traversed the length of the 
southern wall did he become aware of 
other voices, low toned and eager. Around 
the corner, on the western side, the dark 
forms of a horseman and someone afoot 
were dimly defined, then a brief conversa- 
tion became audible : 

“You have notime to lose, Leon. Go 
softly until you are a mile away, then ride 
like hell.” 

“T understand, but the money ?”’. 

“ That shall be yours to-morrow—now 
skip.” 

The jingle of a Mexican spur, the soft 
thud of mustang hoofs upon the yielding 
soil were heard a moment, and the horse- 
man rode slowly. away southwestward, the 
broad stiff brim of his sombrero revealed 
against the starry sky; then all was si- 
lence. The American, whoever he was, 
still stood there. Adriance felt sure he 
had heard the voice before. As for the 
horseman—Leon—that was the name he 
heard her speak the night he surprised 
her in the little summer house. Who was 
Leon? 

Presently the American turned and 
strolled slowly back toward the rancho. 
Slipping Roderick’s rein over the post at 
the angle, the lieutenant followed. Keep- 
ing close to the wall, the stranger led the 
way, all unconscious of pursuit or observ- 
ation, yet when he reached the next cor- 
ner, whence could be seen the night lights 
of the rancho and the far-away gleam of 
the camp fire, out toward the Gila, he 
stopped and peered cautiously around. 

Mindful of the evil fame that hung 
about the premises, Adriance halted too 
and waited. The next moment his heart 
beat hard. A woman’s voice — soft, sil- 
very and young—had accosted the stran- 
ger. It was Isabel’s. 

“You have sent my brother away again, 
when he had but just returned. Why is 
this, sefior? Whither has he gone?” 


“ Never mind about Leon, Belita,” said 
the American, soothingly, “he’s all right. 
He has simply ridden over to let Captain 
Rawlins know of our mishap.” 

“It is not true, sefior! I heard him 
speak to my father. It is to Sancho and 
to Manuel he rides, and for no good. To 
what new crime do you lead him? Why 
are they all gone? Why are we alone 
here this night? Why i 

“Don’t be a fool, girl,” said the man 
curtly, as he took her by the wrist. 
“Come, Leon’s gone. Come back to the 
house.” 

“He has not gone. He promised me 
he would not go from me without a word 
to-night. The moment I saw you I knew 
that trouble would come, and I warned 
him when he returned. You have made 
him wicked—you Americanos, You are 
all——’ 

“ Oh, yes, all, even Teniente Adriance, 
Isabel. I heard all about you and your 
affair with him. Have a care!” 

“No. He is good. It is not in him 
to make a gambler and a rover of my 
brother.” 

“He would make worse of your broth- 
er’s sister, you fool,” the man muttered, 
with brutal emphasis. “Come now, no 
nonsense with that fellow ; he’s as good 
as married already, I tell you; he is to 
be married in two months.” 

“Oh, it is not true!” was the fiery an- 
swer. “You lie!” And then, with femi- 
nine inconsequence, “ Who is she? Who 
does he marry ?” 

“The Sefiorita Abert—a lovely girl, 
too, and rich—in San Francisco.” 

“Yes, it is a lie, Staines, and you know 
it!’ came in cool and measured tones, 
and Mr. Adriance suddenly stepped from 
the corner of the wall. 

Staines dropped the captive’s hand and 
recoiled a pace or two with a stifled ex- 
clamation, half amaze, half dismay; then 
with sudden effort strove to recover him- 
self. “Well,” he exclaimed, with a nerv- 
ous laugh; “talk of angels and you 
hear the rustle, etc. Indeed, lieutenant, 
I beg your pardon, though ; I was mere- 
ly joking with our little Mexican friend.” 

“That will do, Mr. Staines; I know a 
joke when I hear one. Wait here a mo- 
ment, if you please, for I want a word 
with you. Pardon me for startling you, 
sefiorita. Will you take my arm?” 

The girl was trembling violently. With 
bowed head and fluttering heart she 
leaned upon the trooper’s arm and was 
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slowly led away toward the rancho, never 
seeming to note that the little brown 
hand that had been so firmly taken and 
drawn within by his was still tightly 
clasped by that cavalry gauntlet. The 
moment they were out of the earshot of 
Staines the lieutenant bent down. 

“It was to see you I came here, Isabel ; 
I had hoped to find you at the summer 
house. Come to me there in ten minutes, 
will you? I must see you before I go. 
First, though, I have to investigate that 
fellow Staines.” 

“Oh, I cannot ! I dare not! I slipped 
away from my room because of Leon. 
They will lead him into trouble again. 
Indeed, I must go back. I must go, 
Sefior Felipe.” 

“You remember my name, then, little 
one!” he laughed, delightedly. “Ah, I 
have been to Tucson since I saw you that 
blessed night, and I heard all about you.” 

“ Hush, sefior! It is my mother who 
calls. List! Let me go,sefior!” for his 
arm had suddenly stolen about her waist. 

“ Promise you will come—promise !” 

“T dare not! O Felipe, no!” she 
cried, for he had with quick impulse 
folded her tightly in his strong embrace 
and his lips were seeking hers. Strug- 
gling to avoid them she had hidden her 
face upon his breast. 

“ Promise—quick !” he whispered. 

“ Ah, if I can—yes. Now let me go.” 

His firm hand turned her glowing face 
to his; his eager lips pressed one linger- 
ing kiss just at the corner of her pretty 
mouth, She hurled herself from him then 
and bounded into the darkness. An in- 
stant more and he heard the latch of the 
rear door click; a stream of light shot 
out toward the corral and she was gone. 
Then slowly he returned to the corner of 
the wall, fully expecting that Staines had 
left. To his surprise, there was the clerk 
composedly awaiting him. 

“Where have you sent Leon Ruiz?” 
was the stern question. 

“T do not recognize your right to speak 
to me in that tone, Mr. Adriance. If 
you have nothing else to ask me—good 
night !” 

“By God, sir! I heard your whispered 
talk with him and I know there is mis- 
chief afoot,” said the lieutenant, as he 
strode after the retreating form. ‘This 
thing has got to be explained, and in the 
major’s presence.” 

Staines halted, and lifting his hat with 


Castilian grace of manner bowed pro- 
foundly to the angry officer. “ Permit 
me, sir, to conduct you to him.” 

An hour later, baffled, puzzled, balketl 
in his precious hopes, Mr. Adriance re- 
turned to the bivouac of his little com- 
mand. Major Sherrick had promptly and 
fully confirmed the statement of his clerk. 
It was he who told Mr. Staines to employ 
a ranchman to ride by night to Captain 
Rawlins, and the mysterious caution that 
surrounded the proceedings was explain- 
ed by the fact that Pedro had refused his 
permission and that Leon had to be brib- 
ed to disobey the paternal order. Adri- 
ance was dissatisfied and suspicious, but 
what was there left for him to say? 

Then he had hastened to the summer 
house, and waited a whole hour, but there 
came no Isabel. It was nearly 10 o’clock 
when he turned his horse over to the care 
of the guard in a little clump of cotton- 
woods near the Gila. 

“We remain here to-morrow,” he brief- 
ly told the sergeant. “No need to wake 
the men before 6.” With that he went to 
the little wall tent, pitched for his use 
some yards away. 

How long he slumbered Adriance could .. 
not tell. Ill at ease as to the strange con- 
duct of Staines, he had not slept well. 
Conscience, too, was smiting him. Some- 
thing in the tones of that girlish voice 
thrilled and quivered through his memory. 
What right had he even to ask her 
to meet him? What wrong had he not 
wrought in that one kiss? 

Somebody was fumbling at the fasten- 
ing of the tent flap. 

‘“‘What is wanted, sergeant ?” he quick- 
ly hailed. . 

‘Open, quick !” was the low-toned an- 
swer. “Come to the door. No, no, bring 
no light,” was the breathless caution, as 
he struck a match. 

_“Who is this?” he demanded, with 
strange thrill at heart—something in 
those tones he well knew—yet it could 
not be. A dim figure in shrouding serape 
was crouching at the front tent pole as he 
threw open the flap. 

“Good God! Isabel!” 

“Si— Yes. Hush, sefior, no one 
must hear, no one must know ’twas I. 
Quick ! Wake your men! Saddle! 
Ride hard till you catch the paymaster ! 
Never leave him till you are beyond 
Cafion del Muerto, and then never come 
to the rancho again—never !” 


To be continued. 








RECOMPENSE. 


THO’ evermore the sea may roar 
Between thy heart and mine ; 

Tho’ nevermore upon the shore 
My feet shall walk with thine, 

I cannot weep ; tho’ in the deep 
I know Love's sun hath set, 

My tears I keep, awake, asleep, 
For I cannot forget ! 


My backward gaze to olden days 
But lightens all my night ; 

Tho’ memory strays in brighter ways, 
My heart still beateth light. 

Ah! Soul of me, the thought of thee 
Thrills all my pulses yet ; 

And Grief like this is twin of Bliss— 


For I would not forget ! 


ANNIE L. BRAKENRIDGE. 


THE PHEASANT IN OLD BRITAIN. 


BY CHARLES TURNER. 





, THE pheasant 
is the poacher’s 

bird. Whenever 
the Birmingham 
Blunderbuss or 
the Ringwood 
Ramper contains 
fierce diatribes 
against the 
' feudal iniquities 

and tyranny of the English game laws, 
the pheasant is at the bottom of all the 
trouble. It is round the pheasant that 
the battle is raged, for the very good 





reason that he is a most marketable com- 
modity with which the poacher can fill 
the capacious pockets of his very utilitarian 
coat, and the easiest victim of the wiles of 
that desperado. Little removed from the 
common barnyard fowl, and not having 
much more natural wildness, though more 
liberty, he falls an easy victim to the gangs 
who nightly prowl around his woodland 
haunts. 

Stripped of all sentiment and gush, 
the offense of trespassing through a park 
and appropriating a pheasant differs 
in no degree from that of stealing the 
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domestic hen, with which offense, in the 
eye of the law, it is in common ; yet such 
is the perversity of human nature that 
many will be ready enough to condemn the 
one and extend their sympathy for the 
offender in the other. The basis of the 
English law, however, is certainly right 
so far as the pheasant is concerned, for 
he is an artificial production and not a 
bird of the wilderness, like the quail, the 
snipe, the woodcock and the wild duck, or 
even the partridge and the grouse. He is 
not naturally even a native of the land ; 
he is an importation, not only into England 
but into Europe. 

Whether he came into England through 
its Roman conquerors, whose aviaries 
he adorned, or through France, where he 
has always been widely spread, is matter 
of little or no moment. Suffice, as the 
Americans say, he got here all the same, 
as he would, if carried, get into and thrive 
in any country where the temperature is 
not too low and where there are silent 
woods with a thick undergrowth for 
shelter, for he is a ready colonizer. He 
would doubtless have crossed eastward 
into America from Asia centuries ago but 
for the intervening sea. Why he has not 
been introduced into the admirably adapt- 
ed Southern States ; why the ample woods 
of Virginia do not glow with his plumage 
and echo with his crow is oneof those things 





which, as Dundreary says, “no fellow can 
find out.” I am aware that in name he 
is already in America, but the so-called 
native pheasant is the ruffed grouse and 
no pheasant at all. 

That he got into England by being 
brought is quite certain, and pretty early, 
too, for he is quoted, at a price which 
indicates his scarcity, as early as the reign 
of Edward the First (1272-1307) ; he was 
a brilliant ornament to the aviary, an 
admirable quarry for the hawk, with 
which he was, in early times, mainly 
hunted, and as a luxury of the table he 
was welcome. 

Sydney Smith went so far as to say that 
he knew no purely earthly joy to equal 
the toothsome morsel of the roasted 
pheasant served on a dry dish, hot, with 
gravy in a separate boat, potato chips 
fried dry and bread sauce, not the di- 
luted milk and bread which too often does 
duty for it, but the rich, thick, creamy 
white carefully-prepared sauce with just a 
flavor of shallot so dear to the palate of 
the epicure. We should be prepared to 
accede this high place to the hot roast 
did there not linger in the memory recol- 
lections yet more cherished of the cold 
roast bird with his plump, fat breast—a 
dish for the breakfast of the gods. 

It is not very difficult in any suitable 
country to maintain any quantity of this 
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game, although it is costly to do so. 
After his infantile days his natural food 
is simple. The acorn, the beech nut, the 
root of the buttercup or the pilewort crow- 
foot suffice him; but if these fail he is 
quite ready — nay, more than ready —to 
take from the hand of man the fruits of 
artificial cultivation—the barleycorn, the 
buckwheat, the fragrant pea, or even the 
ubiquitous potato. The difficulty with 
him as an adult (leaving poachers out of 
the question) is not to rear him in plenty 
but to keep him at home, so that he may 
be there when he is wanted ; for he isa 
very gregarious bird, especially fond of 
company, a bird of many wives (relic of 
his Eastern origin) and much given to 
wandering abroad to find them. Many 
are the shifts to which the keeper is put 
to repress this wandering instinct, and per- 
petual is the warfare against inducements 
which the wily neighboring keeper will 
not hesitate to use to secure the welcome 
addition of these vagrants from over the 
way. Bromley Davenport tells a story 
on this head, that he had from a keeper 
whose confidence he had won, which is too 
good to omit ; a keeper who lived, as he 
expressed it in his epigrammatic way, “in 
an enemy’s country,” meaning thereby in 
the neighborhood of another keeper, who 
was unprincipled enough (and what keep- 
er is not?) to spread in his coverts the 
enticing potato, which would induce his 
neighbor's pheasants to roam, in the time 
when the pheasants’ love of potatoes was 
first discovered. 

“Potatoes,” said he, “are all very well, 
but two can play at that game. I got 
the best ‘Early Shaws’ and had them 
scattered about, and they answered un- 
common. But, drat it! he [pointing 
over his shoulder to ‘the enemy’s’ coun- 
try] found me out and got ‘Early Rose,’ 
and some of his told our’n, I suppose, for 
off they all went. Well, I was terrible 
worrited, and while I was casting about 
what I should do a grocer’s chap comes 
down into our parts, and some of ’em 
down at ‘The Swan’ was a-twittin’ me 
and axing o’ me how I liked ‘ Early Rose.’ 
That ere grocer’s chap never said nuthin’, 
but jest sat in the chimney corner blowin’ 
his ’baccy. But I seed him tip me the 
wink two or three times, and when I got 
up to go, up he gets, and he comes out- 
side to me and says, says he: ‘ Dew you 


want to keep ’em at’ome!’ ‘Why,’says I, 
‘in course I does.’ ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘there’s 
nothing like those “ Lenshens.”’ ‘What’s 


them?’ says I. I never heerd tell o’ 
them.’ ‘You'll see if you buy ’em,’ says 
he, ‘and if you’ll buy some damaged ones 
I can do them for you cheap, and they’re 
just as good for your job.’ So I ’greed 
what I was to give ’im, and the ‘Len- 
shens’ kum and I tries °em. Lord love 
you, ’twor wonderful! Our’n told his’n 
this time [pointing his thumb in the di- 
rection of the enemy], and his’n kum over 
in swarms, and as the guv’nor had a ‘ set- 
to’ next day lots of ‘em never got back. 
I sent for some more of them ’ere ‘ Len- 
shens.’ Grocer’s chap wor right ; there 
ain’t nothing like °em!” The lay reader 
will smile to find that Lenshens are the 
common pudding plum, the Valencia rai- 
sin of commerce. 

But a greater trouble than this stands 
in the path of the pheasant preserver, and 
it is one for which he has himself to thank, 
and that is the difficulty of keeping the 
eggs. The egg pilferer is more difficult 
to cope with than all the vermin on the 
estate and all the poachers of the country 
side, and all the bribes of dainties with 
which the enemy entices away the grown- 
up bird. This particular form of trouble 
is of somewhat modern growth, has risen, 
in fact, with, and is inseparable from, the 
modern system which requires each year 
on every estate a far greater head of 
game than the pheasants themselves will 
rear; ergo, as each estate requires a 
large number of eggs for setting under 
the domestic hen, it follows that they 
must come from somebody else’s land, 
from which follows the absolute necessity 
of living on the enemy. And great and 
present as the trouble is, every keeper 
knows when he buys a setting he is quite 
likely to be accessory, after the fact, to 
poaching off somebody else. 

Of course there is a probability that the 
eggs came innocently, for it may happen 
that where a large head has been kept 
the owner or tenant contemplates giving 
up the breeding, and in that case the 
last season’s eggs would be legitimately 
at disposal ; a rare event, true, but not 
outside the range of possibility. I once 
knew an estate from off which a hundred 
thousand eggs were so sold, a fact which 
speaks volumes for the enormous number 
of pheasants reared, seeing that in the 
ordinary course each nest would not aver- 
age more than ten eggs; and there is yet 
another possibility, for, if the pheasant’s 
eggs be removed one by one from the 
nest, never reducing the number below 
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four, the simple pheasant, like the domes- 
tic hen, will keep on laying a much greater 
number of eggs than she would under 
normal conditions. But, on the whole, the 
great bulk of eggs on sale are poached—a 
poaching made easy to commit and diffi- 
cult to detect both from the habit of the 
bird in having her rough nest so handy 
and from the many legitimate reasons for 
the daily presence of the countryman in 
the course of his ordinary occupation in 
their neighborhood. 

The ploughboy who sits on the bank of 
the wood— 

Who, when the breeze of morn 

First shakes the glittering drops from every thorn, 
munches his morning meal; the wood- 
man leaving at dawn the busy haunts of 
man to wield the axe and drive the wedge ; 
the shepherd, who late and early tends the 
nibbling sheep, have opportunities to pock- 
et the pheasant eggs and they use them, 
nor, indeed, is the keeper, prowling os- 
tensibly in search of others, himself above 
the suspicion of being unable to resist 
the temptation ; for upon this part of his 
yearly occupation depends the success or 
failure of his autumn campaign. 

Everyone who is or has been in the habit 
of driving through the pheasant districts 
must have very frequently noticed the 
keeper’s cottage, octagon in shape, with 
windows on every side, snug, trim and 
creeper covered, with its open veranda, 
thatched roof and curling blue wood 
smoke, and on the other side of the road, 
on the rising short-grassed, sloping lawn 
on the edge of the wood, its scores of 
coops, under each the clacking domestic 
hen, troubled like Martha with many 
things, but more especially with her little 
progeny, whose wandering habits cause 
her more than the trouble her legitimate 
brood would impose. The decimation of 
the young pheasant so bred is disease to 
which, like overcrowded human beings, 
they fall easy victims. 

Should they escape the ills that pheas- 
ant flesh is under such artificial condi- 
tions more than usually heir to, the little 
balls of fluff put on their coat of many 
colors and by degrees their nursery is 
deserted: the poults are drafted off to 
the various coverts where they are to 
grow until the day of judgment comes 
and they are to pass through their bap- 
tism of fire. This is the modern system, 
Time was, and not so long ago, when the 
sportsman was satisfied with what nature 
provided and, hawk on wrist, close hunt- 


ing with spaniel at his heel, flushed the 
golden pheasant one by one. 

An old writer draws the picture to the 
life in a quaint quartet of lines, which do 
service beneath an old engraving : 

The pheasant cock the woods doth most fre- 


quent, 

Where spaniels spring and pearch him by the 
sceant, 

And when in flight the hawk with quicken’d 


speed 

With beak and savage talons makes him bleed. 
Against the hawk the pheasant could hold 
his own, for he produced at a greater rate 
than he was killed; even against the cross- 
bow, which necessitated a “ sitting shot,” 
he was still comparatively safe. The net 
was his most deadly foe. The invention 
of villainous saltpetre, as Shakespeare 
calls it, put an end to all these primitive 
forms of sport, more in the means of de- 
struction, however, than in the manner of 
following it. Long after falconry, the 
crossbows and the net fell into disuse, 
the single sportsman and his faithful and 
sagacious dog, the smooth-haired pointer 
or the black and tan silken-eared setter, 
worked the margin of the silver-rimmed 
birchwoods, and from out the bracken and 
the gorse startled the gorgeous bird, the 
sunbeams glittering on his burnished neck 
and 

Saw from the brake the whirring pheasant 

spring, 

And mount exulting on triumphant wing. 

For sportsmen of this class it was suf- 
ficient that the covert side and the hedge- 
row, gaunt, wide and straggling, afforded 
a dozen brace of birds as the reward of a 
long day of healthy tramping and keen 
sport. 

To some extent the.modern agricultural 
system which demands hedgerows straight 
as an arrow, trim as a Quaker’s frill, and 
clipped with the precision of a hog-maned 
pony, altered the conditions under which 
the pheasant had for centuries lived, drove 
him back and back, year by year, more 
and more out of the common field land to 
find refuge in the broad pasture and 
greater seclusion of the lordly park, 
where every coppice is surrounded by 
close-cropped grass or as nearly close- 
cropped stubble ; where the spaniel’s occu- 
pation is gone; where there is no place 
for his research and discovery, and in the 
stead of the old sportsman there has de- 
veloped the class of so-called sportsman 
whose whole skill and exertion consists in 
little more than that which is required to 
shoot pigeons from the trap. 
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On the part of the actual shooter cer- 
tainly no other requisite is necessary than 
understanding the rule of the game—plant- 
ing himself at his allotted post and blazing 
away with accuracy and skill. Other re- 
quirements there are, but they are on the 
part of the keeper rather than of him who 
holds the gun. The generalship is all 
the keeper’s; he must design his deploy 
of beaters, he must think out every de- 
tail, he must see that no stop is forgotten 
and no gun misplaced; given these es- 
sentials on his part and the necessary 
and often prodigious head of game, and 
the modern battue is ready for the 
eventful morning when the house party, 
to which he has been so long looking for- 
ward, will appear. For the season has 
come round when the lords of creation, 
satiated with the toil of party strife, lan- 
guishing 

* * * for that repose 

The servant of the public never knows, 
or weary of the endless round of pleas- 
ures of the London season, gladly ex- 
change its grimy streets for 
Green balks and furrowed land, the stream that 

spreads 
Its cooling vapor o’er the dewy meads, 
and accept the hospitality at one of the 
baronial halls of England, where it is 
the custom and delight of its owner to 
spend the fall entertaining a succession of 
his intimate friends and associates. 

Then comes the keeper’s joy; then his 
days of anxiety and nights of danger come 


to fruition; ’tis then there gather round 
the plantation, itself planted like an oasis 
of trees in a desert of pasture to lend it- 
self to the operation, a band of beaters 
who girdle the half of its circumference 
farthest from the guns, which have been 
planted on the hither side with almost 
mathematical precision, each with his two 
attendants to load and carry cartridges, 
and at the point to which the game will 
—willy nilly—be driven. For a time 
nothing is heard but the gentle tapping 
of the beaters’ sticks, then a shot or two, 
followed by several more from the two 
inside guns, who have gone in with the 
keepers to polish off the ground game. 
Then the first pheasant, an old cock, 
comes silently sailing just over the tree 
tops ; his outstretched wings do not move, 
for he obtained the necessary elevation 
and impulse almost as soon as he rose to 
leave the coppice. He is lowering now 
and thinking of coming to earth, when 
he catches sight of the guns, and not fan- 
cying a too close proximity to them he 
rises again. Who will he come to? He 
rises swift over the right centre, when 
number two fires, and down comes the 
pheasant ; his wings flap to as if by ma- 
chinery, a very small bunch of feathers 
fly off and with a thud down comes the 
bird to earth. Then follow a few more 
birds equally distributed; then a few 
hares come cantering out and they turn 
head over heels, never to move again. 
The pheasants come quicker and quick- 





““THE BEATERS ARE COMING 
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er and the firing is fast and furious; like 
the flaming swords they point every way ; 
many of the forward pheasants will no 
longer face the guns, and curling back 
over the beaters’ heads meet their doom 
from the guns which have come up from 
behind and are now standing back in the 
covert. As the beaters gradually close 
in the semicircle at the end of the clump 
the birds only rise just at the fence 
and these, though seemingly the easiest 
shots, are made the most difficult, from 
the apprehension the sportsman has that 
he may hit a keeper as well as the bird— 
an apprehension absent from those earlier 


shots at “the rocketers”” flying fast and 
high over the tree tops toward the marks- 
men. This coppice being cleared and the 
game collected, off the party goes to the 
next plantation and the battue ends, with 
a record mounting up into the thousands. 

Successful attempts are being made to 
introduce the true pheasant into this coun- 
try. The Mongolian pheasants and also 
the variety bred in England have been 
“planted” in parts of Washington and 
Oregon, and already very handsome bags 
of these magnifiicent birds have been 
made upon some of the islands in Puget 
Sound. 


AFTER MUSKALONGE AND WALL-EYED PIKE, 


BY K. D. PETERSON. 














“GREAT JEHOSAPHAT! WHAT WAS THAT?” 


E were a nondescript couple, 

the Doctor and I, as we stood 

@ on the platform at Butternut 
Station, eager in the anticipa- 

tion of luring an unheard-of 

string of finny innocents from their watery 
lair. Our experience as fishermen was not 
extensive. As a youth I had taken an 
occasional jaunt into the lake region of 
Southern Wisconsin, and worn the nap off 


my trousers perch fishing from those de- 
caying old piles which no longer consti- 
tute a picturesque feature of Milwaukee 
Bay. As for the Doctor, he had hitherto 
confined his piscatorial exploits to snar- 
ing for suckers on the overflowed mud 
flats of the raging Ohio. Our equipment 
was well calculated to stagger the un- 
sophisticated beholder by its magnifi- 
cence. Waterproof lines of braided silk, 
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linen landing nets of the latest pattern, 
snelled hooks, with treble-twisted gimp 
leaders, warranted proof against the teeth 
of the most vicious game fish ; fourfold 
multiplying reels, exactly adjusted to 
rods of best selected lancewood with 
metal tenons; trolling lines and spoon 
hooks of every conceivable variety, all 
carefully packed in rosewood cases with 
an outside wrapper of red russia morocco. 
Such was the paraphernalia with which 
we proposed to deal havoc among the 
scaly species of Northern Wisconsin. 

The lake was some three miles back in 
the woods, and we had expected that the 
first and, so far, the only settler on its 
shores, who was familiarly dubbed the 
“Captain,” would meet us at the train 
with a conveyance. Something had ap- 
parently detained him, however, and we 
posed on the platform with an unsuccess- 
ful effort to appear unconcerned before 
the scrutinizing stares of the assembled 
natives. The mining craze was in full 
swing throughout that section, and the 
villagers were plainly at a loss to make 
out what particular branch of the iron 
industry we were intended to represent. 
It was, of course, utterly beyond their 
comprehension to conceive of any rational 
being traveling hundreds of miles simply 
for sport. At length the Captain and his 
vehicle emerged from the forest, where 
he apologized for lingering on account 
of the remote contingency of his old mare 
“ gittin skeered at the keers.” 

We bundled our traps and ourselves 
into his buckboard buggy, and after be- 
ing exhibited for ten or fifteen minutes at 
a time before every store, saloon, hotel 
and post office in the village, while the 
Captain explained our presence to his 
incredulous fellow citizens within, we fi- 
nally got under way and headed for the 
lake. The road was corduroy and not in 
the smoothest condition, and the trip oc- 
cupied nearly an hour, although the Cap- 
tain lustily insisted that his mare could 
“do it” in nine minutes. As we had not 
journeyed all that distance to witness 
an exhibition of backwoods horseflesh, 
we accepted the Captain’s statements im- 
plicitly, and suffered him to soliloquize 
upon the virtues and accomplishments of 
his old nag, while we lay back and luxu- 
riated in long, delicious breaths of air; 
air such as we had not inhaled for many 
a day; air which inflated our cramped 
and contaminated lungs with the balsamic 
odors and resinous essences of hundreds 


of solid miles of forest. It was such air 
as incites poets to rave, writers to rhapso- 
dize, and the average man to yell. No- 
where else can air be found in the same 
subtle purity that characterizes it high up 
on the mountain ridge which marks the 
source of those impetuous torrents that 
whirl fiercely northward in maddening 
haste, to lose their identity in the placid 
volume of Lake Superior. 

The afternoon was well advanced as 
the Captain turned into a grassy lane, 
lined on either hand by bushes loaded 
with luscious raspberries. This led to the 
barnyard, where we alighted, climbed a 
gentle knoll, and before us, washing the 
foot of the very hill on which we rested 
and stretching out in wide expanse of 
shimmering, sparkling splendor, lay But- 
ternut Lake. 

Nothing but its inaccessibility from the 
haunts of men and the phlegmatic non- 
enterprise of adjacent land owners has 
prevented Butternut Lake from becoming 
a popular summer resort. That such a 
fate is destined for it in the near future 
no one who has explored its neighbor- - 
hood can doubt. Nature has accomplish- 
ed her part to the utmost; it merely 
remains for man to provide suitable ac- 
commodations and convenient means of 
access. 

The lake is nearly, if not quite, the 
highest body of water in Wisconsin. It 
lies on an elevated plateau, well up to- 
ward the summit of the Penokee Range. 
Its shores are high and dry, consisting of 
hills which descend in gentle slopes to 
ye water’s edge. Few weeds or bulrushes 
nfest its bed. The lake is pear shaped, 
with a smaller heart-like pendant attached 
to its southern stem. Its extreme length 
is about six miles from north to south, 
with a maximum width of two miles. 
Some of the largest muskalonge ever 
captured in the State have been taken in 
this lake during the past ten years,-and 
the wall-eyed pike fishing is unsurpassed. 
At least the Doctor and I found it so— 
and the Doctor never prevaricates. In 
the middle of the lower lake, as the 
smaller body of water is termed, stands 
an island of considerable size, the prop- 
erty of a gentleman of color. This island 
commands a clear view of the whole lake, 
and will make an admirable summer home 
at no very distant day. 

We devoted the evening of our arrival 
to what the Doctor called getting ac- 
quainted with the ozone. Even our to- 
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bacco had a richer tone, as we inhaled it 
in that rarified atmosphere. We arranged 
with John, the Captain’s good-natured son 
and heir, to wake us at 5 for a pull 
around the lake before breakfast; and 
then proceeded to unwrap our elaborate 
supply of tackle, until the magnitude of 
our preparations led John to inquire if we 
calculated on needing all “them fixin’s ” 
for one day’s fishing. We evaded the 
issue and retired to rest, to be lulled to 
repose by a duet between a neighborly 
bullfrog and a far-off whip-poor-will. 

We responded to John’s summons at 
early dawn with ashivering sensation and 
a notion that we had never fully appre- 
ciated the estimable qualities of a com- 
fortable bed. 

We started out, John at the oars, the 
Doctor forward and myself at the stern 
with the trolling line. We pulled out 
beyond the rushes, around a point and 
dropped into a little bay. The Doctor 
was filling his pipe and quoting Virgil in 
the same breath, when I felt a tug that 
electrified every nerve in my body and 
almost jerked me out of the boat. I can 
imagine nothing resembling it, unless it 
were within the possibilities of modern 
surgery to have an arm or leg extracted 
in the same instantaneous fashion with 
which dentists jerk out a tooth. 

“Great Jehosaphat !” roared the Doc- 
tor, as he felt the boat thrill, “what was 
that?” That very instant a splash was 
heard behind the boat, and looking back 
we Saw a magnificent muskalonge, as long 
as a ten-year-old child, leap his full length 
above the water, and then turning in mid 
air, while every scale of his sinuous form 
glittered resplendently for a single glori- 
ous second, he made a fierce plunge and 
dove out of sight. 

“Easy now,” quoth the imperturbable 
John, “you’ve got him fast. Let him 
take his time.” 

How long that struggle lasted I have 
never been able to judge, although the 
Doctor remarked afterward that it made 
him tiredto watch me. I exerted my skill 
to the utmost to bring my captive again to 
the surface, but all to no purpose. The 
fish would jerk furiously for a time, then 
cease his struggles and lie sullenly on the 
lake bottom, permitting me to wind up 
until our boat was directly over him, so 
that my line descended into the depths as 
perpendicularly as a carpenter’s plummet ; 
and then taking a renewed start he would 
try to drag our boat until exhausted, 


when he would again sink to the bottom 
and resume his “ waiting tactics” as be- 
fore. 

Suddenly the strain on my line relaxed 
and for a moment I felt my heart crawl- 
ing up my windpipe. My fish was off! 
But I was quickly recalled to conscious- 
ness by John’s impatient “Wind up, 
quick ! He’s coming,” and began to take 
in the slack in a style that made my reel 
fairly spin. Just then I caught a glimpse 
of a dark shape coming up toward the 
boat. John quietly drew out a revolver 
and bent over the side. Nearer and 
nearer grew the shadowy mass ; it reached 
the top. “Crack!” and with a few con- 
vulsive shudders my big fish lay motion- 
less upon the water with a bullet hole 
through his head. My! but he was a 
monster! Forty-nine inches long, and 
registered full forty pounds. After the 
Doctor’s enthusiasm subsided he ob- 
served that he had never supposed that a 
shotgun was as essential as a fish pole to 
catch muskalonge with. 

We resumed our cruise around the 
lake, capturing several smaller muska- 
longe, and reached our boat landing by 
the time the sun was fairly above the 
trees. 

A half hour before sunset we unshipped 
our dainty fishing rods from their casing 
and sallied forth for a shy at the pike. 
A few rods from the house we anchored 
over a “hole” and dropped our lines. 
No sooner had my light sinker reached 
the bottom than I felt a jerk, and landed 
a two pounder with all the grace of a 
professional. Detaching him from my 
hook, I was about to repeat the opera- 
tion, when the Doctor’s singular antics 
arrested my attention. He was dancing 
and floundering over the thwarts, brand- 
ishing his slender pole in all directions, 
which swayed and bent like a reed from 
something tugging at the bait. “ Reel in 
your line,” sung out John, from his post 
of observation on the bank. Slowly and 
cautiously the Doctor obeyed, the tension 
on his rod gradually relaxed, and at 
length he drew forth from the depths a 
half-starved pikelet, not quite six inches 
in length. The Doctor seemed com- 
pletely crushed by this unlooked-for dé 
nouement, and refused to respond to my 
playful allusions as to the probable weight 
of his trophy. 

The excitement of this episode having 
passed we got down to business, and the 
result was an hour of splendid fishing 
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that I have never known equaled in fresh 
waters. When we pulled ashore at dark 
and took account of the spoils we ascer- 
tained that we had landed between us 
over sixty beauties, ranging from one to 
seven pounds each. 

Another night of solid slumber such 
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as no one but the worn-out tourist can 
appreciate, an early morning drive 


through the health-laden pines to the sta- 
tion, and Butternut Lake, with its fasci- 
nations and piscatorial sport, is regret- 
fully numbered among the cherished 
memories of the past. 





MY WINTER GAME BAG IN FLORIDA. 


BY W. 

A visit to Florida had 
long been my dearest wish. 
I had read books without 
number on that fascinat- 
ing country, and by the 
fireside in my far-away 
home I often dreamed of 
tropical delights — balmy 





air, luscious fruits and 
splendid successes. with 
rod and gun. 

We left C in a blind- 


ing snow storm. In forty- 
eight hours we found our- 
selves in another world, as it seemed— 
green, luxuriant foliage and soft, balmy 
air took the place of the ice and cold 
winds. 

After a few days’ tarry in Jacksonville 
one of the elegant St. John’s River steam- 
ers conveyed us to Sanford, every hour 
bringing forth some new surprise or beau- 
tiful bit of scenery to enchant the eye. 
From Sanford a pleasant carriage ride of 
seven or eight miles landed us at the fine 
orange grove owned by Mr. L., whose 
house was low, with a wide veranda al- 
most entirely around it A beautiful 
stretch of water, called Crystal Lake, in 
which our host informed us lurked many 
a gamy bass, only waiting to be caught, 





spread in front of the house 


As we sat on the piazza enjoying our 
evening smoke and planning for the mor 
row the moon came up in all her beauty, 
touching with silvery sparkles the ripples 
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felt to our Northern senses, and after the 
rattle and hurry of travel the absolute 
quiet seemed a blessed relief. 

Our life for the next few weeks was a 
succession of hunts, varied occasionally 
with a troll on the lake for bass, and the 
success that attended on these agreeable 
pastimes was usually very satisfactory. I 
particularly remember one of our shoot- 
ing excursions, not the most successful 
perhaps, but it is the one most vividly 
impressed on my memory and will pass 
as a fair sample of many similar trips. 
After an early breakfast one bright morn- 
ing Bernard, Mr. L. and I started for a 
ten-mile tramp to the “ prairie,” knowing 
we were likely to find good snipe shooting 
there, with perhaps a shot or two at a 
stray duck. A valuable pointer named 
Floss went with us. My pet gun was, of 
course, not forgotten—a double-barreled 
Parker, 16 gauge, weighing a little over 
six pounds, but noted for its close, hard 
shooting qualities and a knack for “ get- 
ting there” in long shots. My compan- 
ions carried heavy 12-bore guns, and I 
did not envy them the extra weight, 
which in a long day’s tramp is quite a 
serious matter when you are doing the 
carrying. 

Taking an old road but little used, 
leading through the pine forest, we walk- 
ed merrily along, drinking in the pure 
morning guns over our shoulders 
and Floss obediently trotting along at our 

After an hour's steady walk we 
the road and coming to some scrub 
a likely place for quail—sent 
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‘Floss ahead to look the matter up for us, 


greatly to her satisfaction. 

A more beautiful dog I never saw, and 
it was a pleasure to watch her graceful 
motions as she quartered the ground to 
right and left. Suddenly she became mo- 
tionless, and with eyes that started from 
her head with excitement, and one foot still 
in the air, her whole body stiffened until 


it seemed as if she was carved in marble. . 


We did not stop long to admire her, how- 
ever, for with guns at full cock we eager- 
ly stepped forward to flush the game she 
had found; soon it was  whirr-whirr- 
whir-r-r, and a covey of about twenty 
quail were up and away like a flash of 
lightning, but the leaden messengers sped 
quickly after. Three plump birds an- 
swered to the call and were gathered in 
by Floss. 

Now the fun began and became very 
exciting as bird after bird was found and 
added to our rapidly-growing bag, until a 
few unaccountable misses on the part of 
Bernard and myself put a damper on our 
spirits. 

However, when we counted the game 
and found eleven birds matters com- 
menced to look bright again, and we hur- 
ried toward the prairie, resolved, as Ber- 
nard said, “to make things hot for each 
individual snipe in a circuit of five miles.” 

As we went on, the high rolling ground 
covered with pine trees was left behind us 
and gradually gave place to swamps and 
stagnant pools of water. Here grew the 
stately palmetto trees, with their beauti- 
ful foliage and long slender trunks, giving 
a more pronounced tropical aspect to the 
scene, but causing us to look suspiciously 
around for snakes and other pleasant 
things peculiar to the greenish water cov- 
ering our road, a foot or so deep in some 
places, and through which we were 
obliged to wade. All nature seemed 
hushed as our scarcely visible path led us 
deeper and deeper into the dense mass of 
luxuriant vegetation covering the swamp 
we were passing through. 

Not a sign of life was visible here, the 
cheerful note of the meadow lark was no 
longer to be heard, and only an occasional 
glimpse of blue sky could be had through 
the moss and rank growth above our 
heads. Several times we narrowly missed 
losing the hardly discernible road, but we 
persevered and finally reached higher 
ground, Then the country became more 
open, the trees fewer, and at last we ar 
rived at our destination—the prairie 


This stretch of open ground hardly de- 
served the name, not being at all like 
our Northern idea of a prairie; but the 
birds we were after were there in plenty, 
so we heartily echoed Bernard’s remark 
about “ what’s in a name,” and gave our- 
selves completely up to the sport before 
us. This particular prairie was nearly 
a semicircle in shape, fairly level, some- 
what wet and muddy land, covered in 
many places with long, coarse grass not 
any too green. Behind us and to the 
right and left this open space was in- 
closed by a thick growth of palmetto, 
cypress and other trees, while in front, at 
a distance of nearly a mile, the St. John’s 
River marked the remaining boundary. 
This opening was entirely free from trees, 
except in its very centre, where, clustered 
closely together on a slight elevation, grew 
five unusually large palmettos, giving at a 
distance the effect of a tiny island in asea 
of faded green. Scattered here and there 
could be seen small herds of the lean, 
gaunt cattle peculiar to Florida, and far 
away toward the river an occasional flight 
of ducks darkened the air, causing us to 
cast longing eyes in that direction. 

Agreeing to meet at a certain place on 
the river’s bank for dinner, we each took 
a different course, but always tending in 
the same direction. 

Carefully examining my gun and find- 
ing everything right, I set my face toward 
the river, expecting every moment to have 
a snipe rise up from under my very feet, 
as they sometimes have a trick of doing. 

For fully ten minutes I tramped on 
without a sign of game, and began to 
think my luck had deserted me, or that I 
had not yet reached the right ground. Asa 
slight addition to my pleasant feelings I 
could hear at frequent intervals to my 
right the boom, boom of my comrades’ 
shots, assuring me that they at least were 
finding something whereat to shoot. 

Things were beginning to look blue for 
me, when suddenly a well-known “ skeep ” 
several yards to my left made every nerve 
tingle with excitement, and wheeling 
rapidly I barely caught a glimpse of fly- 
ing wings before they were hid in the 
grass again, not over a dozen rods away 
“ Steady ! old boy,” I said to myself, and 
resolving to keep a better lookout next 
time, slowly and carefully approached the 
spot | had marked with my eye. With 
eager, cautious step, bated breath and gun 
at full cock I crept along until with a 
whirl and a dart my snipe was a dark, 
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that I have never known equaled in fresh 
waters. When we pulled ashore at dark 
and took account of the spoils we ascer- 
tained that we had landed between us 
over sixty beauties, ranging from one to 
seven pounds each. 

Another night of solid slumber such 
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as no one but the worn-out tourist can 
appreciate, an early morning drive 
through the health-laden pines to the sta- 
tion, and Butternut Lake, with its fasci- 
nations and piscatorial sport, is regret- 
fully numbered among the cherished 


memories of the past. 





MY WINTER GAME BAG IN FLORIDA. 


BY W. E, 


A visit to Florida had 
long been my dearest wish. 
I had read books without 
number on that fascinat- 
ing country, and by the 
\ fireside in my far-away 
home I often dreamed of 
tropical delights — balmy 


air, luscious fruits and 
splendid successes with 
rod and gun. 

We left C in a blind- 





ing snow storm. In forty- 
eight hours we found our- 
selves in another world, as it seemed— 
green, luxuriant foliage and soft, balmy 
air took the place of the ice and cold 
winds. 

After a few days’ tarry in Jacksonville 
one of the elegant St. John’s River steam- 
ers conveyed us to Sanford, every hour 
bringing forth some new surprise or beau- 
tiful bit of scenery to enchant the eye. 
From Sanford a pleasant carriage ride of 
seven or eight miles landed us at the fine 
orange grove owned by Mr. L., whose 
house was low, with a wide veranda al- 
most entirely around it. A_ beautiful 
stretch of water, called Crystal Lake, in 
which our host informed us lurked many 
a gamy bass, only waiting to be caught, 
spread in front of the house. 

As we sat on the piazza enjoying our 
evening smoke and planning for the mor- 
row the moon came up in all her beauty, 
touching with silvery sparkles the ripples 
on the quiet lake and lending new glories 
to the scene. How soft and warm the air 
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felt to our Northern senses, and after the 
rattle and hurry of travel the absolute 
quiet seemed a blessed relief. 

Our life for the next few weeks was a 
succession of hunts, varied occasionally 
with a troll on the lake for bass, and the 
success that attended on these agreeable 
pastimes was usually very satisfactory. I 
particularly remember one of our shoot- 
ing excursions, not the most successful 
perhaps, but it is the one most vividly 
impressed on my memory and will pass 
as a fair sample of many similar trips. 
After an early breakfast one bright morn- 
ing Bernard, Mr. L. and I started for a 
ten-mile tramp to the “ prairie,” knowing 
we were likely to find good snipe shooting — 
there, with perhaps a shot or two at a 
stray duck. A valuable pointer named 
Floss went with us. My pet gun was, of 
course, not forgotten—a double-barreled 
Parker, 16 gauge, weighing a little over 
six pounds, but noted for its close, hard 
shooting qualities and a-knack for “ get- 
ting there” in long shots. My compan- 
ions carried heavy 12-bore guns, and I 
did not envy them the extra weight, 
which in a long day’s tramp is quite a 
serious matter when you are doing the 
carrying. 

Taking an old road but little used, 
leading through the pine forest, we walk- 
ed merrily along, drinking in the pure 
morning air, our guns over our shoulders 
and Floss obediently trotting along at our 
heels. After an hour’s steady walk we 
left the road and coming to some scrub 
palmettos—a likely place for quail—sent 
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Floss ahead to look the matter up for us, 
greatly to her satisfaction. 

A more beautiful dog I never saw, and 
it was a pleasure to watch her graceful 
motions as she quartered the ground to 
right and left. Suddenly she became mo- 
tionless, and with eyes that started from 
her head with excitement, and one foot still 
in the air, her whole body stiffened until 
it seemed as if she was carved in marble. 
We did not stop long to admire her, how- 
ever, for with guns at full cock we eager- 
ly stepped forward to flush the game she 
had found; soon it was. whirr-whirr- 
whir-r-r, and a covey of about twenty 
quail were up and away like a flash of 
lightning, but the leaden messengers sped 
quickly after. Three plump birds an- 
swered to the call and were gathered in 
by Floss. 

Now the fun began and became very 
exciting as bird after bird was found and 
added to our rapidly-growing bag, until a 
few unaccountable misses on the part of 
Bernard and myself put a damper on our 
spirits. 

However, when we counted the game 
and found eleven birds matters com- 
menced to look bright again, and we hur- 
ried toward the prairie, resolved, as Ber- 
nard said, “to make things hot for each 
individual snipe in a circuit of five miles.” 

As we went on, the high rolling ground 
covered with pine trees was left behind us 
and gradually gave place to swamps and 
stagnant pools of water. Here grew the 
stately palmetto trees, with their beauti- 
ful foliage and long slender trunks, giving 
a more pronounced tropical aspect to the 
scene, but causing us to look suspiciously 
around for snakes and other pleasant 
things peculiar to the greenish water cov- 
ering our road, a foot or so deep in some 
places, and through which we were 
obliged to wade. All nature seemed 
hushed as our scarcely visible path led us 
deeper and deeper into the dense mass of 
luxuriant vegetation covering the swamp 
we were passing through. 

Not a sign of life was visible here, the 
cheerful note of the meadow lark was no 
longer to be heard, and only an occasional 
glimpse of blue sky could be had through 
the moss and rank growth above our 
heads. Several times we narrowly missed 
losing the hardly discernible road, but we 
persevered and finally reached higher 
ground. Then the country became more 
open, the trees fewer, and at last we ar- 
rived at our destination—the prairie. 


This stretch of open ground hardly de- 
served the name, not being at all like 
our Northern idea of a prairie; but the 
birds we were after were there in plenty, 
so we heartily echoed Bernard’s remark 
about “ what’s in a name,” and gave our- 
selves completely up to the sport before 
us. This particular prairie was nearly 
a semicircle in shape, fairly level, some- 
what wet and muddy land, covered in 
many places with long, coarse grass not 
any too green. Behind us and to the 
right and left this open space was in- 
closed by a thick growth of palmetto, 
cypress and other trees, while in front, at 
a distance of nearly a mile, the St. John’s 
River marked the remaining boundary. 
This opening was entirely free from trees, 
except in its very centre, where, clustered 
closely together on a slight elevation, grew 
five unusually large palmettos, giving at a 
distance the effect of a tiny island in asea 
of faded green. Scattered here and there 
could be seen small herds of the lean, 
gaunt cattle peculiar to Florida, and far 
away toward the river an occasional flight 
of ducks darkened the air, causing us to 
cast longing eyes in that direction. 

Agreeing to meet at a certain place on 
the river’s bank for dinner, we each took 
a different course, but always tending in 
the same direction. 

Carefully examining my gun and find- 
ing everything right, I set my face toward 
the river, expecting every moment to have 
a snipe rise up from under my very feet, 
as they sometimes have a trick of doing. 

For fully ten minutes I tramped on 
without a sign of game, and began to 
think my luck had deserted me, or that I 
had not yet reached the right ground. Asa 
slight addition to my pleasant feelings I 
could hear at frequent intervals to my 
right the boom, boom of my comrades’ 
shots, assuring me that they at least were 
finding something whereat to shoot. 

Things were beginning to look blue for 
me, when suddenly a well-known “ skeep ” 
several yards to my left made every nerve 
tingle with excitement, and wheeling 
rapidly I barely caught a glimpse of fly- 
ing wings before they were hid in the 
grass again, not over a dozen rods away. 
“ Steady ! old boy,” I said to myself, and 
resolving to keep a better lookout next 
time, slowly and carefully approached the 
spot I had marked with my eye. With 
eager, Cautious step, bated breath and gun 
at full cock I crept along until with a 
whirl and a dart my snipe was a dark, 
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zigzag streak in the air, but only fora 
second or so, for quickly raising my gun 
and taking hasty aim, I pulled the trig- 
ger, and the dark streak resolved itself 
into a pair of wings and a_ ludicrously 
long bill joined to a plump body that 
promised many a tender morsel. 

With a happy, contented feeling I re- 
pressed an inclination to wave my hat and 
hurrah, and instead I slipped another car- 
tridge in my gun and was then ready to 
proceed. 

The ground I had now reached was 
just right for snipe, and they were fairly 
plentiful, but rather inclined to be wild 
at times; still I had no cause for com- 
plaint; my bag was slowly but surely 
growing, though not quite in the same 
proportion that my cartridge belt be- 
came lighter. 

And as the sun marked the hour of 
noon I kept on toward the river, visions 
of dinner and other luxuries arising be- 
fore my eyes at every step. A ten-min- 
utes’ walk brought me within a stone’s 
throw of the river, but here my progress 
seemed stopped by a mass of reeds and 
water stretching between me and the 
higher bank beyond. 

After vainly looking for some kind of a 
ford, and seeing no way out of the diffi- 
culty but a very wet one, I started to 
wade across. 

Considering all the circumstances, I 
made splendid time through the muddy 
water and at length reached dry ground, 
where I soon had a fire started and pro- 
ceeded to dry myself, being wet nearly to 
the waist. 

Mr. L. and Bernard had not yet put in 
an appearance, but it was not long before 
they reached the unpleasant-looking bar- 
rier between us. “ Hello, there!” called 
out Bernard, “ where is the ferry ?” 

Telling them to follow in my footsteps 
and to look out carefully for certain dan- 
gerous holes not down on the chart, after 
many growls and a prodigious amount of 
splashing they finally found themselves 
safely across. 

The fire soon dried our wet clothes, 
and then selecting a shady place we 
quickly unpacked the necessities of life, 
with a goodly share of the luxuries as 
well. 

What a glorious dinner we had that 
day! A hunter's appetite is the best of 
all seasonings, and with jokes and happy 
laughter we did full justice to the good 
things before us,“ cleaning the board,” 


according to Bernard ; but that idea has 
since seemed a little far fetched to me, for 
I am convinced there was not even a 
shingle to be found within five miles of 
the spot. Appetites being satisfied pipes 
were filled and lit, and reclining at our 
ease close by the river we puffed out 
clouds of soothing smoke, watching them 
rise in the warm, quiet air until lost to 
view among the palmetto leaves above 
our heads. The events of the morning 
were duly discussed ; every successful 
shot had to be lived over again, when 
suddenly Floss set up a loud howl and 
made a dash for the water, causing us 
to spring to our feet and grab our guns 
in a hurry. 

Standing on the very edge of the bank, 
barking with all her might, Floss fairly 
trembled with excitement, and was with 
difficulty restrained from jumping into the 
river. Acommotion in the water, not eigh- 
teen inches from her nose, partly explained 
her queer actions; but at first we could 
not see the true cause of the excitement. 
Suddenly a reddish brown object appeared 
among the dark eddies, twisting and coil- 
ing in a ludicrous manner, and giving us 
a partial view of the largest snake we had 
ever seen. We did not dare risk a shot 
for fear of hitting Floss, and before she 
could be dragged a safe distance away 
the reptile had disappeared. 

After waiting a short time for a possible 
reappearance of our slimy visitor, and 
firing several useless shots at a sleepy 
alligator on the opposite bank, we at last 
concluded to start for home. Keeping 
together and carefully looking out for 
chance tempters, we waded back to the 
prairie. The next half hour added sev- 
eral snipe to our bag, but time would not 
permit of further indulgence in the fasci- 
nating sport, for that day at least, so we 
reluctantly left the prairie behind us, and 
finding our road again journeyed back 
through the swamp lands to the dry 
ground beyond. Here we left the road, 
and making a short detour to the right 
soon reached a pretty little lake nestling 
among the pine trees and reflecting their © 
stately trunks on its placid bosom. Many 
of these tiny ponds or “lakes” are scat- 
tered all over Florida, and at certain sea- 
sons hundreds of plover and an occa- 
sional snipe are to be found on the moist 
ground surrounding the water. Mr. L. 
and Bernard went one way and I the 
other, and we made the circuit of the 
lake. 
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Soon I heard my comrades banging 
away, and then caught sight of two 
plover flying across the water straight 
toward me; stooping down I awaited 
their approach with breathless interest, 
fearing they would swerve either to the 
right or left and pass out of gunshot. 
But as luck would have it they came 
within range and I brought down one 
bird with each barrel, making a very 
pretty double, to my own great satisfac- 
tion. I saw no more game that day ; the 
sun was slowly sinking behind the pine 
tops, and hastily joining my companions 
we finally regained the road and tramped 
merrily along toward home. 

An hour’s steady walking brought the 
cheerful lights of home within sight, and 
we were soon seated at a bountiful sup- 
per, to which we were able to do ample 
justice, in spite of feeling rather tired after 
our thirty miles’ tramp. Then, lighting 
cigars, we counted the game, and found 
that the result of our day’s sport consisted 
of eleven quail, thirty-nine snipe and five 
plover —a fair bag, considering that we 
were amateurs. No ducks had been shot, 
for we were unfortunate and did not suc- 






VISIT during the win- 
ter months to the 
gymnasia of any of 
our large colleges or 
athletic clubs will 
almost surely dis- 
cover a group of 
figures either ac- 
tively participating 
in or most interest- 
edly watching a 
wrestling bout. You 
will feel repaid in becoming a spectator 
of such a scene. 

Perhaps you have admired the arm of 
the smith when, with upturned sleeves, he 
hammers bright sparks from the red iron 
which his skill and muscle are to trans- 
form into a shoe for your horse ; or you 
have wished that you owned the back, 
shoulders, and legs of any of the eight men 
who step out of the Varsity boat after a 
practice spin on the river; but you will 
never be really envious of physical ex- 
cellence until you see two wrestlers, well 
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ceed in getting near any on this particu- 
lar day. The sleep we enjoyed that night 
was perfect, and the next day found us 
ready for another hunt. 

Days and weeks flew quickly by, and 
the time for our departure came all too 
soon. I advise those who have never 
made the trip to Florida to do so by all 
means. 

Nearly everyone takes a vacation in 
summer time. Why not change the pro- 
gramme a little for once and enjoy a few 
weeks of sunshine, with unlimited shoot- 
ing and fishing thrown in, during the dis- 
agreeable Northern months of February 
and March? The expense is very slight, 
comparatively speaking. 

Better quail and snipe shooting cannot 
be had anywhere, and ducks are plentiful 
all through the winter. Deer and wild 
turkeys are to be found in certain parts of 
the State, though they are rather scarce, 
except in the wild, unsettled regions ; still, 
good sport can be had in this direction if 
one knows where to go for it. The fish- 
ing is excellent, and good, satisfactory 
catches are the reward of those who fol- 
low the gentle art in this favored land. 


WRESTLING. 


BY E. HITCHCOCK, JR. 


trained and in good condition, struggling 
for a fall. 

There is hardly a muscle of the body 
that wrestling does not directly lay hold 
of and pull out as though it were a spiral 
spring. Note how the long back ridges 
rise under the strain, and how calves and 
thighs and arms stiffen to their work as 
one or another of the contestants gets a 
hold. The arm of the marble Farnese 
Hercules is but little harder than is that 
of either of these struggling youths. 

But great muscular strength is not all 
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THE WRESTLERS—UFIZZI GALLERY. 


that wrestling cultivates. A man who is 
simply strong cannot excel here. Anyone 
can wrestle, but to succeed in being at 
the top when the fall comes one must add 
to physical strength a rare combination of 
agility, patient endurance, quick appre- 
ciation of an opening, and as quick a 
muscular response to his mental alertness 
in perceiving an opportunity. Coolness, 
too, must be among the wrestler’s virtues, 
for an angry man usually defeats his own 
ambition and throws himself. 

For a hearty, “all round” exercise 
nothing surpasses this sport, offering as 
it does an opportunity to develop both 
wits and muscles. It was a belief in this 
fact that led to its introduction to our 
Cornell University gymnasium, so that 
now every day the instructor, Mr. Nelli- 
gan (himself a very old, young wrestler), 
finds his time pretty fully employed in 
illustrating holds, breaks and doubles to 
a large number of ardent emulators. 

“ Accidents?” No. I have yet to see 
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among us the first case of injury, severe 
enough to be named, resulting from 
wrestling on the mattresses provided for 
the purpose. ‘Bad temper?” Not a bit 
ofit. “Lamearmsand backs and necks ?” 
Yes, a great many of them, and there is 
no lesson in training more useful to the 
amateur than to learn that an overexer- 
tion hurts. A warm bath with a hearty 
rub succeeding the finishing cold shock, 
after the afternoon’s sport, and soon the 
lamenesses have gone and enthusiasm to 











GRECO-ROMAN ANTIQUE, 


try a new application of a grapevine or 
Nelson is as strong as ever. 

None of our athletic competitions can 
boast of greater age—foot racing, per- 


haps, excepted—than wrestling. It is in- 
teresting to note how comparatively little 
change has been made in the rules gov- 
erning “catch-as-catch-can"” (which of 
modern styles practically comprises all 
others) since the time when Socrates used 
to go to his wrestling exercises, and when 
the other boys demurred about trying 
a fall with Alcibiades, because, as they 
asserted, he did not wrestle fairly and 
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MODERN NECK AND ARM HOLD. 


according to rule, but “ bit and scratched 
like an old woman.” 


Historians tell us many interesting 


things of this sport which went to make 
up a part of the education of the Greek 


youth. It was by no means an unknown 
exercise among the people of Rome and 
of other then flourishing states. The 
sculptors, too, have written a good deal 
of history in stone and bronze, and the 
famous group in the Ufizzi Gallery shows, 
in the drawn lines in the face of the under 
man, that the “arm up the back” was 
quite as painful a punishment then to 
ancient contestants as you or I would 
find it to-day if our Japanese friend Mat- 
sada were to show us how it is done. 

If we compare what we know of wrest- 
ling in the past, from its rules as we have 


them and from the pictures and sculptur-_ 


ing which have been preserved to us, with 
what the camera shows us is being done 
to-day, we shall be rather surprised that 
the differences are so few. 

Here we have caught our young wrest- 
lers in practically the same pose as that of 
the Ufizzi group, and it is safe to say that 
our later grouping is a better represen- 
tation of what might have occurred in 
Greece than is that of the marble. 
sculptor has changed the relations of the 
figures to make as fine an anatomical dis- 
play as possible, but in so doing he has, 
to a considerable extent, lost sight of the 


fact that he has been distorting what 
might have been the real pose of his sub- 
jects. No professional wrestlers would 
allow themselves to be put in the posi- 
tions represented. The man underneath 
would not stay as he is placed in the 
statue, because he has at his command an 
easy means for escaping a painful posi- 
tion. The upper man would not leave 
such an opportunity open for escape when 
he has it in his power to force his com- 
petitor down. Now, the under man has 
nothing to hinder him from slipping 
around to the right and out, while, if the 
upper one were to have changed his hold 
to a grip with his right hand, a little force 
applied to bending the elbow of the under 
man would have rendered him powerless. 
Still, the group shows that they were 
familiar with the hold, even though the 
sculptor has taken liberties with it. 

Another beautiful group is the one here 
represented. From the fact that the man 
evidently about to go to the ground has 
not caught his adversary’s legs, we may 
fairly conclude the grouping to have been 
made from the Greco-Roman style, which 
permits of no hold below the waist. It is 
not at all uncommon to see such a hold 
as this among our wrestlers of to-day. 

The vase of Euchymides shows us, by 
a very bad sample of drawing, that the 
value of a neck and arm hold is by no 
means a modern discovery, though a some- 
what similar application of much the 
same thing, taken from the gymnasium of 
to-day, illustrates better the possibilities 
of the hold. 

In Greece, at a given signal, amateur 
contestants immediately began to wrestle, 
but among professionals, after the signal 
was given, there was always a time when, 
with arms extended in front, the men 
with cautious step walked about each 
other looking for a hold. Audiences then 
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WRESTLING. 


had reason for getting impatient even as 
they have now. 

The wrist hold seems to have been a 
favorite in the olden times, if we may 
judge anything from the sculptured his- 
tory of our sports. From the tomb of the 
Augurs, near Corneto, we get a representa- 
tion of two ill-shaped gentlemen in this 
position. Near them stands the instruc- 
tor of the game, with his wand of office in 
his hand. The same state of affairs is 
represented in this picture taken from a 
dish from the excavation at Vulci. Here 
also is the trainer with his staff of office 
in one hand, while the other holds the 
split stick with which he touches the con- 
testants to call attention to faulty or un- 
fair play. One cannot help thinking 
either that the artists have made mis- 
takes in their choice of profession or else 
that the subjects would make a better 
showing in some other walk of life. 

Our modern rules prohibit oiling the 
skin, and in this we differ from the Athe- 
nians, for not only did they allow it, but 
a regular attendant was kept at the fa/- 
estra, or wrestling place, whose especial 
duty it was to superintend the oiling. The 
entire bodies of the contestants were oiled 
and then sprinkled over with fine dust. It 
is difficult to determine just the reason 
for this dusting process. Its use may 
have arisen from superstition or from 
religious belief, or even from supposed 
strength-giving properties it contained. 
According to Herodotus this dust or dirt 
was sometimes brought from a great dis- 
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tance, as in the case of Leonatus, who, 
when he went into the wrestling ring, 
“rubbed himself with earth brought on 
camels from Egypt.” 

In this oiling and dusting there is not 
the difference one would expect to find 
between the ancient rules and modern 
practice, for we occasionally hear ru- 


mors to the effect that professional wrest- 
lers, when just about to declare them- 
selves ready for a competition to begin, 
seem to think their chances of success not 
at all injured if one of the attendants hap- 


pen to spill a few drops of oil on their 
necks or upon some other parts of their 
bodies where holds would be advantage- 
ous; and they seem to rather like the 
idea of having a little rosin dust sprinkled 
on the inside of their arms, though proba- 
bly not from any superstitious or religious 
beliefs. 


To be continued. 
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BY LIEUT. EDWIN F. GLENN, U. S. A. 


THE history of the National 
Guard of the State of Min- 
nesota commences in 1870, 
or twenty years ago, but in 
1881 the State Capitol was 
burned, and with it many of 
the National Guard records. 
Those that were not de- 
stroyed were thrown into a 
pile, from which resultant 
confusion they have not been 
rearranged. In 1870 there 
was quite a pronounced de- 
sire on the part of the citizens 
to organize what was then 
known as “the militia.” This 


spirit was kindled and en- 
couraged largely through the 
efforts of General Flower, 
who was then adjutant gen- 
eral of the State, and a few 
other enthusiasts, and in that year was 
enacted the first militia law of the State, 


which, with the amendment of the fol- 
lowing year, was an exact copy of the 
New York law, in so far as possible to 
make it. This was without doubt a wise 
move, as New York State has always 
taken the lead in such matters. 

In the first law the active militia was 
designated and to be known as the Nation- 
al Guard of the State of Minnesota, and 
I shall so speak of it. In 1872 the com- 
mander in chief authorized the adjutant 
general to organize the following forces, 
viz. : 

Three regiments of infantry of ten com- 
panies each; three sections of artillery 
and three squadrons of cavalry ; thirty- 
six non-commissioned officers and privates 
to be the minimum and one hundred 
to be the maximum strength of any com- 
pany. 

The commissioned officers of each com- 
pany to be elected by the members, and 
the non-commissioned officers to be ap- 
pointed by company constitutions, sub- 
ject to the approval of the regimental 
commander. 

In prescribing the duties to be per- 
formed this order says: “There shall 
be three annual parades at such times 
and places as shall be designated by the 
commander in chief.” ‘“ The National 


Guard shall drill by Upton’s tactics, 
which shall be strictly adhered to. No 
other tactics will be permitted.” The 
tactics are still adhered to, but how far 
beyond the idea of three annual parades 
the Guard has advanced ! 

The present militia law, known as the 
“Military Code,” was enacted in 1883. 
This also was copied from the code of 
New York State and has been amended 
but few times. In it many improvements 
are noted over the old law of. 1870 and 
1871. 

Some of the most important changes 
are: 

1. The authorizing of the annual en- 
campment of all troops in the State for a 
period of seven days (since changed to 
ten days). 

2. The annual inspection of all the 
Guard to be made by the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the State. 

3. The examination of all officers of 
the Guard before receiving their commis- 
sions, 

The annual encampment was a fixed 
feature of this military code and the fol- 
lowing summer the entire Guard, consist- 
ing of two battalions of infantry and one 
battery (section) of artillery, availed them- 
selves of the privilege. 

The experience that was thus gained 
taught them what they needed, and very 
soon after a law was passed authorizing 
payment to every enlisted man present in 
camp the sum of $1.50 per day, and to 
every officer the same daily pay received 
by officers of the same grade in the army. 
This does not compensate them for drop- 
ping their business, but it does relieve 
them of the necessity of paying their ex- 
penses during this period. 

The annual inspection is by company — 
and is made during the months of April 
and May. Every company is notified 
through proper military channels as to 
the date and time of arrival of the inspec- 
tor, and must be prepared. Every mem- 
ber of the company who is present and 
satisfactorily passes this inspection re- 
ceives the sum of $7. 

Early in the spring of the present year 
a verbal invitation was extended me to 
accompany the inspector general on these 
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trips, which were soon after made official 
by the following letter : 


HEADQUARTERS NATIONAL GUARD, 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, INSPECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, > 
Sr. Paut, Minn., April 23, 1890. 

Sir—The annual inspections of the several 
companies of the National Guard of this State will 
occur between April 14 and June I. 

Brigadier General Mullen, adjutant general, 
directs me to extend to you an invitation to be 
present at any or all inspections, due notice of 
which will be furnished you. 

He directs me to furnish you with all neces- 
sary transportation. 

Permit me to add that your acceptance will 
afford me much pleasure. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Cuas, S. Bunker, Brig. Gen., 
Inspector General N. G.S. M. 

Of course I accepted such an invita- 
tion and availed myself of the pleasure 
upon every occasion that my duties 
would permit. No effort was spared to 
place before me each and every item of 
interest concerning the Guard and its 
exact condition as to efficiency. 

Upon arriving at the armory the cap- 
tain of the company presents to the in- 
spector a muster roll of his company 
made upon an inspection report blank. 
The latter checks this list of names and 
in addition reports upon the following 
subjects on the same blank, viz.: 1. The 
strength. 2. The physical condition and 


appearance. 3. 
The uniform, 4. 
T he discipline. 
5. The instruc- 
tion. 6. The 
number and 
character of the 
arms, ammuni- 
tion, accoutre- 
ments, military 
property and 
condition of 
same. 7. Wheth- 
eran armory 
and its character. 8. Proficiency in drill 
(manual of arms, school of the soldier and 
school of the company). 9. From exam- 
ination muster rolls: First, the number of 
drills and parades, exclusive of camp; 
second, the average attendance at same. 
10. Condition of the rolls, files, records, 
etc. 11. The theoretical knowledge and 
efficiency of officers and non-commissioned 
officers. 

In addition to this work the inspector 
visits every encampment and inspects each 
organization at least once, after which he 
submits a written report to the Adjutant 
General, showing the result of his inspec- 
tion. In this report he makes criticisms, 
suggestions and recommendations which 
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in his judgment are of use to the National 
Guard. Withit, and in fact as a part of it, 
he submits a tabulated statement, showing 
his rating of the different organizations as 
to efficiency. A glanceat this table shows 
how simple and easy it is for any com- 
pany to know their relative standing in 
the State. (See table at end of Part IL.) 

These reports would be of very great 
benefit indeed if they were published and 
sent out to the Guard as soon as possible 
after being received at the office of the 
adjutant general. It would not be nec- 
essary, although desirable, to send the 
entire report to every organization and 
officer thereof; but it is essential where 
either the company or officer is especially 
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mentioned in criticism or commendation 
that that portion of the report be sent to 
it or him. 

A most admirable report was sent in 
by Inspector General Schoeffel as a re- 
sult of his inspection in 1889, yet the 
Guard to-day knows nothing as to its con- 
tents, and will not know until the bien- 
nial report of the adjutant general is pub- 
lished. Commanding officers of regiments 
and companies are not interested, except in 
a casual way, in ancient history, but they 
are anxious in regard to their present and 
future, hence they want to know what 
mistakes they are making now and how 
to rectify them. 
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In regard to the examination of officers 
and applicants for their positions, the 
custom in the State is to have a perma- 
nent examining board composed of the 
senior officers in the Guard. In case an 
officer is reported incompetent by his 
superior officer he is examined by this 
board, and if pronounced so by it the 
Governor shall revoke his commission. All 
applicants for commissions must also be 
examined, and if pronounced incompetent 
then the Governor shall not issue a com- 
mission. 

The examination is upon the subjects 
of “Drill Regulations and the Code,” 
principally upon the former, the theo- 
retical knowledge of which is very good 
by the majority of the 
officers, but at the pres- 
ent date it is not suffi- 
cient for an officer of the 
National Guard to know 
what Upton says. He 
should learn and be able 
to teach target practice, 
guard duty, signaling, 
etc. It may be urged 
that this is too much to 
demand, and so it is if 
opportunities are not 
offered and accepted for 
learning these things. 
Considering the ad- 
vancement made by the 
National Guard all over 
this country in the past 
decade, no one should 
accept the responsibili- 
ties of a commission in 
it without being both 
willing and anxious to 
learn and perform all 
the duties of the office. 
The records show that 
under the old law twenty-eight compa- 
nies were organized, that there were two 
regiments and one battalion of infantry, 
but there is no mention made and it is in- 
ferred that there was neither an artillery 
nor a cavalry company in the State. 

The proficiency of the Guard was with- 
out doubt not of a very high order at that 
time. The commanding officer of the 
Third Battalion, with headquarters at 
New Ulm, Minn., informed me that he 
never saw but two companies of his bat- 
talion, and these only from the fact of 
their being at his home. 

From some of the old settlers of St. 
Paul, most of whom were members of the 
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Guard at the time, the following facts 
bearing upon the first service of the Guard 
after the war are learned: In the early 
spring of the year 1871, a young girl, inor 
near the town of Brainerd, was murdered. 
Suspicion at once fell upon two Indians of 
the Pulager tribe, who were promptly ar- 
rested and placed in jail. Toward the 
end of the following summer the inhabi- 
tants of the town persuaded themselves 
that justice would never be meted out to 
the two Indian prisoners, so they opened 
the jail and informed one of them that the 
other had been hung, but that if he would 
confess the crime and tell them where the 
girl was buried he could escape such a 
fate. He pointed out a certain tree and 
told them to dig in a certain position with 
respect to it. They did so and found 
some bones. In the face of such convinc- 
ing proof of guilt they decided to wait no 
longer, so at once converted the two bad 
Indians into good ones by hanging them. 
About this time someone suggested hav- 
ing these bones examined by a physician, 
which was done, and he immediately pro- 
nounced them to be fish bones. In the 
meantime the remaining Indians of this 
tribe swarmed into the town, causing a 
panic among the citizens, who telegraphed 
to the Governor for protection. Three 
companies, under command of the present 
inspector general, were at once dispatched 
to the scene of the trouble, and in half 
an hour after their arrival not an Indian 
could be seen. Ata “powwow” on the 
following morning these Indians informed 
the commanding officer of the expedition 
that they had come into that locality for 
the purpose of picking blueberries. Upon 
being informed by him that they must 
forego this fruit and leave the country in 
twenty-four hours they did so, and thus 
terminated, without bloodshed, what will 
be known in history as the “ Blueberry 
War.” 

These old organizations did not last 
very long, for in the year 1874, after hav- 
ing tried very hard to induce two succes- 
sive legislatures to make a trivial but 
much-needed appropriation, without suc- 
cess, they became discouraged and every 
company except one disbanded. 

This company, then known as “The 
Governor’s Guards,” has since become 
Company A of the Second Regiment, 
and is located in New Ulm, Minn. It 
was not until the latter part of the year 
1877 that the next company was organ- 
ized in Faribault, Minn., known then as 


“The Faribault Guards,” and at pres- 
ent as Company B, Second Regiment. 
These two companies composed the en- 
tire Guard of the State for the next two 
years. 

In 1879 occurred the 


Tracy riots, 


j 
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when a handful of railroad laborers de- 
fied the civil power of the State. The 
utter hopelessness of coping with an or- 
ganized mob was made manifest to the 
people of the State, and a strong impetus 
was given to National Guard matters, 
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GUARD MOUNTING, 


which resulted in the organization of 
“The Minneapolis Light Infantry,” “* The 
Winona Guards” and “The Minneapolis 
Zouaves’”’ in the order named. ‘The life of 
the last named was short but brilliant, 
while the others are still on the active list. 

In March, 1880, Capt. Jasnes Hunter, 
the organizer of “The Faribault Guards,” 
called a meeting of delegates from each 
of the organized companies in the State. 
He was successful in securing a very sat- 
isfactory attendance, in giving a substan- 
tial boom to military matters, and finally 
in laying the foundation for what has 
been and is to-day a very useful adjunct 
to the National Guard, of which it may 
be said to be a part, that is, “The Na- 
tional Guard Association of the State,” 
an organization composed at first of three 
delegates from each company, battery or 
troop, but at present and since 1888 com- 
posed of the commissioned officers only 
(the Governor and staff members ex-of- 
ficio). This association meets annually 
for about two days, during which time 
everything that is of use or interest is 
discussed, officers of the regular army 
and members being invited to read pa- 
pers on subjects of the nature mentioned, 
all of which are freely discussed, in due 
season published in pamphlet form and 
distributed to the Guard. 

In one other respect the Guard of 1871-4 
was very weak, viz., in the uniforms of 
the several organizations, which were dif- 
ferent in each and varied, in fact, to suit 
individual tastes. Companies were dis- 
tinguished by their dress instead of by 
their soldierly qualities and bearing. A 
wise move was made, therefore, when on 
March 10, 1883, a board of five officers 
was assembled to decide upon a proper 
and suitable uniform for the Guard, and 
their report was adopted. The uniform 
for officers of the Guard is the same as 
that for officers of the ‘army, and that for 


‘enlisted men is practically the same as for 


enlisted men of the army, None of the 
Guard, however, with the exception of the 
Third Regiment, adopted the white stripes 
and facings when the infantry of the 
army changed a few years since. 

While the uniform in use by the army 
possesses naturally many advantages for 
use by the State, the present army uni- 
form is far from being the best that could 
be adopted for practical use. One of the 
chief objections to it is the distinctness 
with which it can be seen at great dis- 
tances, certainly as far, if not farther than 
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any other color. This alone, in view of 
the use of smokeless powder by foreign 
nations, and which we hope to use in the 
event of a war, is enough to make us con- 
sider the desirability of a change. 

The National Guard of Minnesota to-day 
consists of a staff, three regiments of in- 
fantry, two batteries of artillery and one 
troop of cavalry. Article III. of the mili- 
tary code prescribes that the staff of the 
commander in chief shall consist of one 
adjutant general, one inspector general, 
one quartermaster general, one surgeon 
general, one judge advocate general and 
one commissary general, each with the 
rank of brigadier general ; two aides-de- 
camp with the rank of colonel; and in 
addition thereto such number of assistants, 
with the rank of lieutenant, colonel and 
major, as the commander in chief may see 
fit to appoint. In so far as research has 
been enabled to discover, the last class in 
point of number is very large, and,as a 
rule being appointed for political reasons, 
their knowledge of military matters is in 
inverse proportion to their numbers. Dur- 
ing each encampment there is a day when 
the Governor with his staff, mounted, re- 
views the regiment. It is upon these oc- 


casions that the staff is on duty and fur- 
nishes amusement to the troops and visi- 
tors, even bets being made as to how 
many will succeed in riding around the 
regiment with the Governor, and as to 
whose trousers will climb the highest up- 


on his legs during the trip. It is not in- 
tended to criticise so much the number on 


the staff as the 
qualifications 
necessary for 
receiving such 
an appoint- 
ment, for, were 
these places 
given to men 
who had served 
a certain length 
of time in the 
line of the 
Guard, so that 
they might thus complete their military 
education and become more useful to the 
State, then the interpretation of the ar- 
ticle would be a wise one. As it is, how- 
ever, men are made to sail under false 
colors without accomplishing any good 
for themselves or the Guard, and the ap- 
pointment of assistants should be limited. 

The infantry regiments are designated 
as First, Second and Third. The First 
and Second came into existence by grad- 
ual evolution from the company into the 
battalion and then into the regiment, be- 
ing battalions in 1882 and regiments one 
year later, while the Third was organ- 
ized into a provisional regiment in 1886 
and mustered into the Guard as a regi- 
ment one year later. 

In looking back one readily notes the 
fact that Minnesota’s National Guard is 
still very young, yet she may well be 
proud of them, not only on account of the 
material advance made by them since 
their organization, urged on as they have 
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been principally by their enthusiasm and 
devotion to the cause, but also on ac- 
count of the high order of its personnel, 
which is apparent to the most casual ob- 
servation of anyone versed in such mat- 
ters. 

In regard to their equipment there is 
still much to be desired. Inspector Gen- 
eral Schoeffel in his report in the year 
1889 says: “As to the requirements of 
the National Guard I would respectfully 
recommend that each member thereof be 
furnished with a good, serviceable fatigue 
uniform, an overcoat, one pair of blankets, 
a rubber blanket, a haversack, containing 
a knife, fork, spoon and tin dish, such as 
is in use in the regular army. 

“With such an equipment, together 
with the articles already provided, and an 
issue of proper cooking utensils to each 
company, the National Guard of the 
State could be placed in the field at a 
very few hours’ notice, prepared for any 
military service.” 

This sums up the situation perfectly, 
and the Legislature will be urged at the 
coming session this winter to appropriate 
$30,000 for the purpose of completing 
this equipment. The State commenced 
appropriating for her Guard with the 
modest annual sum of $5,000, only about 
one-half of which amount was used the 
first year, due to the ignorance or mod- 
esty of the Guard, a mistake they have 
not repeated, because they have learned 
what they want and what it will cost to 
procure it. The present annual appro- 
priation is $40,000, and it falls short of 
supplying the increasing needs by at least 
$20,000, which amount should be added 
to the present appropriation. Without 
doubt it will be asked for and appropri- 
ated by the next Legislature. . 

Out of the annual appropriation made 
by the General Government, Minnesota 
receives as her pro rata amount some- 
thing more than $6,000, which is not 
enough to furnish the Guard with the 
latest Springfield rifles, known as the 
“three-notch piece,” in sufficient num- 
bers to arm all who are on the active 
list and who need them, and at the same 
time to procure the meagre allowance of 
ammunition, spare parts, etc., absolutely 
essential. Should the Henderson bill, 
asking for an appropriation of $1,000,000 
annually from the United States Govern- 
ment, become a law, this State should re- 
ceive annually about $15,000 as her pro 
rata share, and in case she does receive 


this amount a rapid advance would be 
made in replacing obsolete arms and 
equipments with the latest patterns, and 
ammunition could be procured in suffi- 
cient quantities to encourage target prac- 
tice in a substantial manner, or in other 
words the Guard could go to the range 
and be taught how to shoot accurately, 
without being asked to pay the State for 
the ammunition necessary to obtain this 
information. 

Even if the State is asked to provide as 
much money as is here outlined, together 
with $5,000 or $10,000 for the improve- 
ment of the camp ground, she will not be 
asked to appropriate more than half as 
much as Connecticut and several other 
Eastern States which have about the same 
number in their Guard. There is another 
place where the State can spend a small 
additional amount of money annually 
with very great benefit. The annual al- 
lowance to regimental surgeons for their 
encampment is only $25, which amount 
will not procure the necessary medicines, 
to say nothing of the other supplies. The 
State should establish a regular camp 
hospital and place therein all the neces- 
sary instruments, together with all the 
medicines and apparatus necessary for 
compounding and filling prescriptions. 
There is no good reason why surgeons 
should use their own instruments or med- 
icines, especially when such a small sum 
is required from the State. 

The First Regiment has seven compa- 
nies, located in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and the advantages both to the regiment 
and to the companies over the other regi- 
ments and companies, all of whom are 
scattered over the State, with not more 
than one company in any one place, are 
very numerous. The facilities for drill 
are all that could be desired. The ar- 
mories in both St. Paul and Minneapolis 
are large enough for -present wants, al- 
though that of the former is not large 
enough to accommodate another com- 
pany if organized. In addition to this 
advantage these companies can readily 
be assembled for battalion drill. They, 
in fact, are so drilled a number of times 
during the year in addition to their camp 
work. Being under the eye of the colonel 
all the year they are less apt to permit 
small errors to creep into their drill, but 
are certain to have uniformity in every- 
thing. The company commanders can 
see the work done by the other compa- 
nies of their city and are kept up to their 
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work by the constant rivalry that exists. 
If the enlisted men of one company find 
they are not doing as good work as some 
other company it does not require much 
time for them to discover and remove 
the cause thereof. 

This regiment is composed throughout of 
some of the most excellent material in the 
State, together with military talent and 
enthusiasm to a large degree. ‘Two of 
its companies, D and A, possess a na- 
tional reputation for efficiency. The for- 
mer was organized in 1881 under the name 
of “The Allen Light Guards,” and at 
once commenced to enter competitions 
with other companies for prizes, and with 
the following record: They drilled on 
July 4, 1882, at Faribault, Minn., and took 
first prize; August 28, 1883, at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., first prize; June 14, 1884, 
at Minnetonka, Minn., first prize, which 
was a flag, competed for only by the 
celebrated “Rifles,” of Washington, and 
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and could enter a competition at any 
time upon very short notice. While Com- 
pany A of this regiment was not for- 
tunate enough to take a high position at 
Washington, it has always maintained a 
high state of efficiency, and its drill- 
ing in competitions within the State 
with Company D has been of such ex- 
cellence as to make it a close sec- 
ond. Company K, of Stillwater, has also 
the reputation of being a prize winner, 
but not outside of the State. Now, while 
Company D is a prize winner of such an 
extended reputation, a glance at the ta- 
ble will show that the inspector gen- 
eral thinks that very good work is being 
accomplished by other companies of this 
regiment also, some of whom, in fact, are 
rated by him as quite equal and even su- 
perior to it in efficiency. I am glad to 
be enabled to substantiate his views from 
a personal visit of inspection with him. 

In connection with the subject of prize 
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this company ; June 19, 1884, at Dubuque, 
Ia., awarded fourth prize; May 28, 1887, 
at Washington, D. C., second prize, and 
according to the judges a very close sec- 
ond on this occasion, when the very best 
military companies in the United States 


were present. This company was also 
present in New York at the obsequies of 
General Grant in 1885. ‘They take great 
pride in maintaining their high state of 
efficiency as a National Guard company, 


drills much difference of opinion exists 
and much can be said. A great many 
people, and among them officers of the 
army, have claimed more resultant harm 
than good therefrom. It is true that 
much time is spent in perfecting a com- 
pany in details that are of no practical 
value to it or the Guard. 

A false impression is given to the gen- 
eral public as to what is a good company 
or what is soldiering. It is also true that 
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many other companies attempt to reach 
the same state of perfection in drill that 
the prize company does, in which they are 
not successful, and, of course, they are in 
consequence apt to become discouraged 
and to retrograde instead of advancing in 
their work. ‘This is, perhaps, the most 
serious objection that can be urged to 
these competitions. On the other hand, 
it may be said that they do create a popu- 
lar interest in the National Guard that is 
very beneficial to it. As to the false im- 
pression given to the public, not much 


harm can result, because the clockwork 
perfection which is the result of continued 
hard work is pleasing to look upon, and, 
after all, how much does the general pub- 
lic know of military matters in times of 
actual warfare? No written description 
can convey a true picture of this to its 
mind. Is it not true that any company 
that will devote the time, study and atten- 
tion to details necessary to make it a suc- 
cessful competitor in a drill is apt to enter 
upon any other branch of military study 
with the same thoroughness and success ? 


To be continued. 


WOMEN AND 


THEIR CAMERAS. 


BY MARGARET BISLAND. 


FROM A NEGATIVE BY MRS. TABER. 


rr anyone had told Monsieur Daguerre, 

+ when he pottered about his laboratory 
experimenting over the beloved sun 
pictures and painfully reproducing froma 
first copper plate the wonderful daguerreo- 
types, that less than forty years after his 
death hundreds, nay, thousands, of Ameri- 
‘Can women, mere amateurs, would be able 
to focus, develop and print photographs as 


a pastime, the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor in his buttonhole would have flut- 
tered with indignation while he expressed 
all his angry incredulity in one forceful 
French exclamation—* C’est impossible !”’ 

Before his death photography was but 
an infant art. Its whole strength was 
borrowed from his discoveries and proc- 
esses, the mechanism of which was most 
intricate, delicate and difficult, a secret 
of science whereunto only accomplished 
chemists might find a key opening to the 
very limits that the old Frenchman be- 
lieved he and his confrére, Niepce, had 
reached. But years bring many changes, 
and when Daguerre sneered at the Eng- 
lishman’s paper print and laid down his 
tools at the end, confident in the com- 
pleteness of his discovery, he forgot that 
the ingenuity of German and American 
minds was yet to be exercised for the de- 
velopment of photography and that Tal- 
bot’s paper negative might hold a clue the 
value of which he did not recognize. On 
that very clue Dr. Scott Archer traced his 
way from experiment to experiment till his 
hands found the process and chemicals 
with which he produced a result that 
shortly rendered the copper plate of Da- 
guerre useless and his name but a vague 
memory. There is not here sufficient 
space in which to elaborate on the gradual 
growth of photography up to its present 
state of perfection, but if any prophecy 
was made in those early days it has been 
more than fulfilled; for, beyond “ any 
possible, probable shadow of doubt,” wo- 
men with their cameras surpass all tradi- 
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tions and stand as the equals of men in 
their newly-found and now most ardently- 
practiced art. 

There never existed here, as far as 
known, any sense of rivalry between the 
sexes ; women have always been em- 
ployed in some important capacity in the 
photographic establishments. When per- 
haps ten years ago the novices first ex- 
perimented with the cameras as non-pro- 
fessionals, fully as many women as men 
learned to han- 
dle them. ‘The 
fancy for ama- 
teur photogra- 
phy came up 
like a mush- 
room over night 
as it were, and 
when the world 
awoke in the 
morning it was 
startled not 
only to find the 
awful eye of 
the unchartered 
lens gleaming 
from field, 
wood, moun- 


tain, lakeside, 
barnyard and 
front lawn, but 


that the head 
under the dark 
hood as often 
boasted _ braid- 
ed tresses as 
close - clipped 
locks. Indeed 
it seems as 
though for six 
thousand years 
woman has 
been nourish- 
ing a latent tal- 
ent to which 
she could give 
no expression 
with brush, paint or sculptor’s chisel. 
No supreme female artist has ever been 
developed with these. She waited and 
hoarded her strength and to-day she finds 
the medium through which she expresses 
her conception of art. “Our greatest paint- 
ers have been men; have we not a right 
to expect that our most famous photog- 
raphers will be women? This theory can 
be given color and foundation by care- 
fully tracing out in order the nature of 
those arts and occupations in which 
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women have since early times excelled ; 
add to this the keenly-developed instinct 
for the decorative and picturesque, their 
delight in the mere manipulation with 
their delicate hands of fragile objects, 
their love of finish in details, their well- 
known patience and, clearly enough, fact 
can be woven from theory and a truth 
demonstrated. Photography makes a 
strong appeal to woman for the reason 
that she may study and practice it in her 
own home, in 
the very cor- 
ner ot her 
room; yet it 
does not inter- 
fere with daily 
duties and 
pleasures by 
demanding of 
its disciples 
long, tedious 
courses of study 
and hours of 
unremitting 
practice to gain 
mere facility in 
the use of the 
camera’s parts. 
Photography 
appeals directly 
to a woman’s in- 
telligence, de- 
mands constant 
exercise of her 
powers of judg- 
ment, giving 
her in return 
rapid and beau- 
tiful reward. 
The photo- 
graphic genius 
need not be 
born with in- 
stinct ready to 
ripen into per- 
fection of skill, 
but in this day 
she can easily make herself one and in 
the highest degree expert. More than all, 
it is an art within the reach of women of 
modest means ; no expenses are entailed 
beyond the purchase of a good outfit, al- 
ways to be had for a moderate sum. 
Those who first owned cameras and de- 
veloped their pictures labored, in the pur- 
chase, handling and use of the same, under 
many inconveniences that have since been 
overcome by the inventive geniuses who 
rest not from their labors for the ultimate 
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perfection of photography in all its de- 
partments. If anyone wishes now to 
take pictures and cannot afford an expen- 
sive array of apparatuses to experiment 
with and a spacious, well-supplied labora- 
tory in which to work, they can for $10 
buy a small camera, its tripod and lens, 
with plates or films and supply of prep- 
arations for developing and _ printing. 
With this pictures can be taken of which 
one can feel reasonably proud. Its rec- 
ommendations to the beginner are num- 
berless, the tripod folds into a case no 
larger than that of an umbrella, while 
the camera, with its plate holder, achro- 
matic lens and book of data and formulas, 
slips into a box the weight of which is in- 
considerable. 

All this is to be had for $10, while with 
another bill for the same amount the re- 
mainder of the paraphernalia is supplied 
and left in the studio for use after expos- 
ures of the plates. In the selection of 
these tools no advice need be followed 
beyond the warning an ignorant pur- 
chaser should always heed and which will 
save her future expenses — deal with 
makers of reputation ; but to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, coax some amateur 


friend to overlook the outfit and _ pro- 


nounce upon its merits. The lens of a 
small cheap camera is not of course of the 
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finest grinding, though on an average 
they are good ; but if after first attempts 
at picture making the lens shows full of 
flaws buy one of superior quality and 
with the same box and plate perfect small 
photographs will be the result. 

In allthis no lessons are requisite, but 
a deal of cleverness and judgment must 
be put forth to take their place. Instead 
of an instructor, buy a book giving care- 
ful directions for the use of each portion 
of the camera and formulas for develop- 
ing, toning, printing and mounting, com- 
piled by an authority. By following this 
guide the amateur will find herself set in 
the right road, and after that all depends 
upon herself. First pictures are rarely 
entirely successful and often miserable 
failures ; not because all the explanations 
were not comprehended and the formulas 
followed apparently to the letter, but be- 
cause through indecision or nervousness 
some point was overreached in the desire 
to be thorough, or a process was not al- 
lowed to complete its work through fear 
and ignorance of the chemical properties. 
These pictures are in nine cases out of 
ten uneven, showing over exposures often- 
est that the pupil attempted to check. 
But after three or four such failures con- 
fidence comes, the heedful amateur finds 
where she may steer a clear course to 
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success. “Anyone can take a photograph,” 
says Mrs. J. N. Appleton, whose opinions 
on this question are of moment, “but to 
those who aspire to make artistic pictures 
I claim it means study of art principles, a 
constant outlook for subjects and com- 
binations, perseverance and hard work.” 

The first words of her counsel apply 
to that part of the process of picture tak- 
ing that seems most easy and interesting, 
for a selection and good impression of 
subject matter appears simple beyond 
words, and perhaps is when it is learned. 
There is positively no merit in bringing 


to the studio worthless matter that no- 


amount of skill in the dark room can en- 
dow with any value; therefore work well 
in the field, that the final results may be 
worth the effort. 

The studio need occupy but a corner 
of a family drawing room or one’s own 
private apartment, while for a dark room 
an empty unused closet often answers. 
If the beginner cannot avail herself of 
those advantages a club house offers, or 
cannot incur the expense of club dues 
that secure for one’s use the dark rooms 
and operating department, this is suffi- 


cient. But even if one does belong to 
one of these very convenient art organi- 
zations there are times when a dark room 
at home saves many a plate from destruc- 
tion, and work can be continued that 
would otherwise be lost. If the closet is 
not available a job carpenter can, at 
small cost, be directed to build a tiny 
little room, fit it with shelves, and per- 
haps by a clever arrangement of buckets, 
rubber tubes and tin pans construct a 
miniature sink, with running water, that 
materially aids a photographer in her 
work. 

Once she is given the camera above de- 
scribed, with a dark room and the corner 
studio, any woman can begin to make pic- 
tures ; views, portraits and exteriors may 
be experimented with, and, as is often the 
result, success with the first small camera 
inspires the amateur to force her way into 
broader fields with more complete and in- 
tricate equipment. Snap shooting is not 
satisfying to the artistic soul, and if any 
attention has been given to photography 
the woman who began with the Kodak or 
tiny detective is seldom satisfied until she 
is mistress of larger boxes and expensive 
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lenses and plates four times the size of 
those originally used. One well-known 
amateur says she cares little what make of 
camera she uses so long as it is simple and 
compact, with double swing and easy to 
carry. The question of lens demands 
more consideration, and so far she has 
found her two Voigtlander’s euroscopes 
of incalculable value and uses the bro- 
mide paper almost exclusively, for with 
careful development it will give her prints 
of soft tone or effects as brilliant as “ any- 
one of poor taste could desire.” 

A number of years back, when there 
were portions of America and Europe 
where the click of the amateur’s plate 
slide had not been heard and many de- 
velopments in photography were still to 
be made, an English woman, Mrs. Cam- 
eron by name, the wife of an official in 
the East India service, taught herself 
the process of photography, and in the 
East took her first pictures. She believed 
that by experiment she could learn the 
niceties of the processes, and in India, its 
cities and tropical forests, she found sub- 
jects on which to test her theories. 

From the Southern home she brought 
back to England photographs marvels of 


subject study, while those of flowers and 
views in the forests were unsurpassed by 
anything then known in photography. 
The tropical sunlight, white and search- 
ing, undimmed by any upper stratas of 
moisture, gave her the wonderful effects 
that the French have since caught in the 


same region. Beside her cleverness with 
the camera, Mrs. Cameron was a most 
charming woman, who drew about her 
home the gifted men and women of the 
day. Lord Tennyson, Darwin and Eng- 
land’s greatest minister of this century 
were among her chosen friends, and side 
by side with her Indian photographs there 
hung in her studio pictures of her famous 
companions who had sat before her cam- 
era. In portraiture she showed herself 
no less an artist than with the forest 
views, and at her death the photographs 
irom her studio were cast into a more 
convenient form of an album collection 
that is highly valued by its owner. 

In Austria the Archduchess Maria The- 
resa, a lady of the greatest physical and 
mental energy, who feels a deep and abid- 
ing interest in the self-imposed literary 
duties, charities and domestic cares of 
her life, is a patroness of the Austrian 
Society of Amateur Photographers. With 
true enthusiasm she keeps herself abreast 


of the never-ceasing improvements in 
cameras, and no German or Austrian 
maker of lenses but sends a superior 
glass of his grinding to the Archduch- 
ess to be tested and approved. Those 
of her pictures seen in the photographic 
exhibitions and displayed without any 
recommendation of her royal name called 
forth high praise from the judges and 
found a conspicuous place on the walls. 

But it is in the land of “colonels,” of 
clubs and cheap cameras that the amateur 
feels neither ashamed nor afraid to turn 
the bright eye of her “detective” on 
whatever in “the heavens above, the 
earth beneath or the waters under the 
earth” seems likely to make a good pic- 
ture and will sit for her but the shortest 
portion of an instant. She rarely asks 
anyone’s assistance or advice in the be- 
ginning, having all-supporting faith in 
her own ability to succeed in whatever 
she may undertake. She first belongs to 
a club of which there are at least three or 
four in each of our large cities, with a 
prosperous one in every small town. In 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Washington, Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco there are clubs that count almost as 
many women as men on their list of 
members, and often among the officers a 
woman accepts the duties of vice-presi- 
dent or secretary. The New York Cam- 
era Club was founded in 1888 for the 
purpose of advancing the art among 
amateurs and furnishing its members with 
such facilities forthe practice of photog- 
raphy as could not be secured conven- 
iently in their own homes. 

The club room on Fifth avenue occu- 
pies the second and third stories of a 
roomy house conve- 
niently situated for all 
the members. The 
meeting room, which 
looks out from its 
front windows on the 
avenue, opens by fold- 
ing doors at the back 
into a library, where 
the photographic peri- 
odicals and leading 
books on the art are 
piled in shelves and 
on the reading table. 

An optical lantern and 
gas with rolling screen 
before the double 
doors may be used by 
the members under 
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the supervision of the Lantern Slide Com- 
mittee, while desks, easy chairs, perfect 
quiet and the newspapers are provided 
for the sociably inclined. The upper floor 
is divided into operating rooms. The large 
central room is lighted from a skylight and 
supplied with lockers, screens and an en- 
larging and reducing camera. A printing 
room and laboratory extend across the 
front of the house, while five splendidly- 
equipped dark rooms divide up the back 
portion of this floor, with a special dark 
room, washing tank and closet built in 
the hall. There are seventy-two names 
on the membership list, and of these 
twelve are women residing in New York 
and active workers for and in the club. 
They were admitted when the organiza- 
tion first opened its doors, and when the 
April exhibition was held not one of the 
lady members but contributed examples 
of their work. Each one, it was plain 
to see, had wisely chosen for herself 
some specialty, and her effort had ap- 
parently been to perfect each process 
and subject before infringing on com- 
paratively unknown ground. Mrs. E. P. 


Lounsberry devotes her attention almost 
exclusively to portraiture, in which she is 


not excelled by any professional. Noth- 
ing could be more tenderly delicate than 
the flesh tints in a group of albumen 
print portraits, for though color only is 
lacking one can see the velvet quality of 
the white flesh, the subtle definitions be- 
tween the color of the eyes and hair in 
her picture of Miss Leonard. The pose 
of her sitters is something worth careful 
note by those whose trade it is to photo- 
graph, and as mindfulas sheis to bring out 
clearly the tender curves of a young girl’s 
face she draws strong and firm the out- 
lines in any masculine countenance before 
her lens. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie carried her cam- 
era to Scotland on her coaching tours and 
through Colorado one summer, the results 
of which were given at the exhibition in 
fourteen pictures. Albumen prints they 
were, nearly all taken from plates five by 
eight in size of a detective camera. From 
the pure, dry air of Colorado she caught 
some enchanting effects, pictures full of 
atmosphere, against which all the objects 
stood out in high relief, as is often the 
case in photographs taken in San Fran- 
cisco under favorable conditions ; and not 
less lovely than her American views were 
the “snap shots in Norway.” 

From old Cooperstown, filled with mem- 


ories of the great author, Miss Mary. E. 
Martin has brought a number of active 
and still life views on the medium plates 
of her detective camera, two of which are 
given as examples of her photographic 
work. So perfect is each in its own dis- 
tinctive type that comment scarcely needs 
to be passed to point out their excel- 
lences. The group onthe hill side have 
halted but a second apparently, and wheth- 
er they were posed or whether suddenly 
discovered in the sunny meadow uncon- 
sciously tempting an artist is not known, 
nor does it make much difference, so long 
as we can reproduce from Miss Martin’s 
photograph into OuTING’s pages ; it is a 
picture that for charming grace of com- 
position and naturalness of figures could 
not have been more admirably designed 
by a great color artist. 

What need of tints here? The sun- 
shine is white and strong and throws a 
sharp shadow across the child’s eyes that 
look out clearly from under her shielding 
hand. The sky isintensely blue; wecan 
see it above the hill’s brow, and the glare 
that beats down the baby’s eyelids is 
bringing out the faint gold of her soft 
hair. The same effects of color hold 
good in the second photograph, taken 
on an instant’s exposure in the brilliant 
midday sunlight. Miss Martin works with 
wonderful rapidity, calculating her expos- 
ures with a nicety that is astonishing. She 
develops and prints a great number of 
photographs every year, fixing and re- 
ducing many to plates for transparencies, 
yet her efforts are by no means confined 
solely to outdoor scenes with the detec- 
tive camera. In portraiture she does 
strong work, and now and then makes 
quaint experiments. To get a clear neg- 
ative by exposure in moonlight is the goal 
toward which she has been working. 
Again and again has her camera been 
set for exposures at varying lengths of 
time on fair white nights, but the results, 
though far from failures, have not yet 
brought the desired effects. Lightning, 
falling water, and magnificent mountain 
vistas have consented to give her a faith- 
ful likeness of their strange masses and 
outlines, and in moonlight she is deter- 
mined to at length seize success from 
many failures. 

The Chicago Camera Club is no less 
important in the class of work done by 
its members and the assistance in con- 
veniences it offers amateur photographers 
than the New York organization. Mrs. 
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A.C. McClurg and Mrs. N. Gray Bart- 
lett, both officers of the club, take excel- 
lent photographs and make lantern slides, 
as does Mrs. S. M. Cleveland, of Phila- 
delphia, who received a special medal at 
the Philadelphia photographic exhibition 
held in 1889. Miss Alice M. Longfellow, 
the daughter of the poet ; Miss Horsford, 
whose father is Professor Horsford, of 
Harvard College; Miss Delia Stickney, 
of the Cambridge High School; Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Miss Annie P. 
Richards and Mrs. Isabelle Barrows, all 
of Boston, with Miss Anna Chace, of 
Rhode Island, are but a few among 
women amateurs of reputation. 

Mention of Miss Catharine Weed 
Barnes as an amateur of great skill and 
originality is scarcely necessary, so well 
known and highly admired are her won- 
derful portraits and charming interiors. 
Her experiments with the camera are of 
additional value to her sister amateurs 
owing to the carefully-prepared criticisms 
and reports given by her in a leading 
photographic monthly. Mrs. J. N. Ap- 


pleton, a member of the Lynn (Mass.) 
Camera Club, again and again has print- 
ed pictures of faultless grace and beauty 


deservedly ranked high above the aver- 
age production of the lady amateur. 
There is one, however, whose name as 
a photographer is comparatively unknown 
to the outside world, yet should the neces- 
sity ever arise for her to seek a liveli- 
hood by the labor of her hands and brain 
the professionals would find a new and 
formidable rival in their field. Mrs. A. 
W. Julien, like many women, interested 
herself in photography and studied with 
care, until to-day she can no longer be 
called an amateur, but an artist. Every 
camera, from the tiny Kodak to the 
largest, brings forth by a touch of her 
hands beautiful results, perfect in outline 
and detail, in finish and development. 
She has looked carefully into the science 
of her art and has experimented to gain 
some effects which she believes are yet to 
be developed on her films and plates, and 
in her laboratory no process is left untried 
until she can bring out of blackness and 
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vague shadow’ pictures that are gems of 
photographic art. 

“On the Hill Side” is a fair example of 
what Mrs. Julien can do with her view 
camera out in the green forest of the 
Adirondacks, where the clear white air 
and sunshine of the mountains cut sharp 
outlines and touch objects on the plate 
with light and shade as valuable as colors. 
Though always intent on technical per- 
fection Mrs. Julien does not forget that 
in photography the subject is of rather 
more importance than in any other pic- , 
torial art. The photographer can com- 
bine but two neutral tints and must care- 
fully select the subject capable of bring- 
ing out the strongest contrast in light and 
shade against clear backgrounds. 

“On the Hill Side” is the result of such 
careful selection and is worthy of close 
scrutiny. Perhaps no other process ex- 
cept photography could have limned so 
clearly yet tenderly the lines of shadows 
playing across the tree trunks and falling 
like lace work over the gray lichen-grown 
rocks; the velvet quality of the grass 
and the texture of the very tree bark have 
been brought out in lines by the lens 
that for delicacy and faithful reproduc- 
tion surpass the most exquisite traceries 
of the engraver’s needle. 

With a good camera, a little pamphlet 
of directions and list of subjects to choose 
from, Mrs. Taber, too, started out alone 
on her experiments in picture making. 
How well she has succeeded the two ex- 
amples of her work given willshow. “All 
I have learned,” she says, “was by ex- 
perience, and some of my failures have 
proved the most amusing and interesting 
part of the work.” Her stout, compact 
little camera goes with her everywhere, 
and no subject or view is passed over till 
the lens’ bright eye has caught an im- 
pression of it for her future developing 
and printing. But the ladies mentioned 
here are but a very few among the many 
hundreds who each year progress farther 
in their studies of photography, for the 
advancement of which.they bind them- 
selves into clubs and are honored con- 
tributors of the photographic journals. 





FOX HUNTING IN 


BY D. A. 


Dip you ever 
go to a fox 
hunt in the 
Genesee V al- 
ley? 

No! Then 
you have 
missed one of 
the most 
healthful, most 
exciting, and 
most varying 

pastimes that is carried on in this country. 

And now some readers may want to 
know what and where the Genesee Val- 
ley is and who are its people. The val- 
ley takes its name from the Genesee River, 
which rises in the Northern Pennsylvania 
mountains, winds across New York State 
in innumerable curves, flowing through a 
gorge here, across a flat country there ; 
sometimes rushing for miles over jagged 
rocks with the rapidity of a mountain tor- 
rent ; sometimes flowing lazily along as a 
wide river, until at last emerging from high 
banks of rock and shale its waters are lost 
in Lake Ontario, at a point seven miles 
north of the city of Rochester. 

At the village of Mount Morris the 
Genesee River emerges froma gorge near- 
ly twenty miles long and enters the valley 
proper. Mount Morris might be called 
the northern limit of the hunting country. 
Three miles to the northeast and across 
the valley lies Geneseo, another model 
country village, with all the usual accom- 
paniments of such a place and several 
handsome country houses within or just 
outside its suburbs. Among them may 
be noted the home of W. Austin Wads- 
worth, the man to whom the Genesee Val- 
ley Hunt really owes its origin and the 
M. F. H. since the first run was enjoyed. 
Not far from the Wadsworth estate are 
“The Hampton ” and “ The Hermitage,” 
the residences of two families of Fitz- 
hughs. And fine old country houses they 
are, with their massive pillars, quaint old 
windows, broad, echoing corridors and 
antique furniture, putting the visitor in 
mind of the memorable mansions still to 
be seen in Virginia and the Carolinas. 

If he sees indications of Southern char- 
acter and customs about these places, he 
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will not be in the wrong should he 
surmise that the families are of South- 
ern descent. Sons and daughters they 
feel proud in being of the celebrated 
Fitzhughs whose fathers followed the 
hounds in the days when Washington 
himself thought it not undignified to take 
a cross-country run. A few miles farther 
to the south and one approaches “ Bel- 
wood,” the country seat of S. S. Howland 
and one of the finest in the United States. 
Mr. Howland, who is a son of the New 
York financier of that name, came to the 
valley in 1881, and was so pleased with it 
and its residents that he erected a model 
country house and stables capable of ac- 
commodating half a hundred horses. Pass- 
ing farther up the valley one comes to 
“The Poplars,” the home of John Hart- 
man, and one of the most prominent 
farmers in the country ; a man who has 
spent most of his life there, and is as 
keenly alive to its beauty and advantages 
as he was when the country was compara- 
tively new. Other places which may be 
named are “Glenwood,” the McNair 
homestead, and the residence of John 
Cone, another large farmer and ardent 
fox hunter. 

The head of the valley is the village of 
Dansville, the southern limit of the hunt- 
ing country, a cosy little town nearly 
twenty miles from Geneseo. 

Such is a brief description of the locality 
of the Genesee Valley Hunt. Something 
more should be said about its surface. 
The valley proper varies many miles in 
width. The hills on either side rise often 
to a height of 400 feet and over. At 


frequent intervals the hill sides are fur- 


rowed by deep ravines, nearly concealed 
from view by a dense growth of under- 
brush and small trees. Sometimes a per- 
son will find himself on the brink of a 
chasm fifty or sixty feet deep ere he is 
aware of it, so closely are they hidden. 
Pasture, woodland, cultivated fields alter- 
nate on the slopes, and the valley proper 
presents about every variety of land, not 
excluding a swamp. 

The fences are principally of the zig- 
zag pattern, made of split rails, and the 
straight fence of posts and rails. The 
horse must be a powerful animal which 
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can break the top piece on one of them. 
The post-and-rail fence is straight and is 
less feared, as it can be jumped straight. 
Very few wire fences are to be seen, how- 
ever, and a barb wire seldom or never. 
Indeed, so favored is fox hunting by the 
people generally that I believe the farmer 
who tried to place a barb wire around his 
lots would be considered the meanest man 
in the country and stand a fair chance of 
mob law. Stone walls are few and far be- 
tween. 

And the height? That is the leading 
question, as every cross-country rider 
knows. Fences have been cleared in the 
country at six feet. Very few are lower 
than four feet, many are four feet six 
inches. 

Here is what a man who had ridden 
with some of the best packs in England 
and who had been over grounds of the 
Long Island, Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts clubs said to the writer: ‘Since 
I’ve been here in the Genesee Valley I 
have been over some of the stiffest coun- 
try that I ever struck on a horse’s back.” 

When the rider gets after a fox that 
escapes after worrying him from 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon until g o’clock in the 
evening he eats his supper and tumbles 
into bed with a very small idea of his own 
ability and a very large idea of the fox’s, 
saying nothing about the horses and dogs. 
One day last fall they had just such 
a chase up in the valley. It was a wild 
fox hunt and the meet was called for 9 
A.M. sharp at a cross road near the sum- 
mit of a hill, onthe east side of the valley. 
Horses were saddled early and several of 
the Genesee members who had to come 
ten miles to the meet rode hacks in order 
to have their mounts fresh when the fun 
began. A quarter of an hour before the 
appointed time, the M. F. H., wearing his 
familiar slouch hat, appeared at the corner 
with as pretty a pack of fox hounds as ever 
awoke the echoes of acovertinthis or any 
other country. By twos and threes up 
came the riders; the first group were at- 
tired in the true costume, very tight, col- 
ored trousers, boots of enamel leather 
without a spot to mar their glistening 
surfaces, black cutaway coats showing a 
couple of inches of vest, collars of the 
most approved bend and four-in-hand ties 
of the latest imported tint. Their hats 
were of the black derby pattern, fastened 
to the back of the coat collar by a strong 
rubber cord. 

Of course they had spurs, principally 


for ornament, and these, with the polished 
stirrups, light leather saddles and bridles 
and ornamental bits, gave the whole 
equipment that appearance which you see 
in a saddler’s shop. Everything was ap- 
parently used for the first time. The 
horses of the two came in for not a little 
attention. One was a hunter from the 
North of Ireland, a horse with a pedigree 
as longas yourarm. And a beautiful ani- 
mal he was, thought several grooms, as they 
gathered round him and noted his points. 
Like the other two animals his coat was 
sleek as satin, and every indication showed 
him to be in prime condition. 

These men were gentlemen riders ; that 
is, they were not farmers, and had come 
from one of the neighboring cities. They 
kept their horses in Genesee and rode to 
the meets from the village. ‘“‘Therecomes 

!” exclaimed the whipper-in, and 
turning in the direction named a solitary 
rider was seen coming across the fields at 
an easy gait, taking the fences without re- 
spect to condition, age or size. And what 
a jumper was hishorse! The beast would 
go over the field with a graceful lope 
until within say thirty or forty feet of the 
fence, according to its height, then his 
pace quickened and over he went, just 
clearing the top rail, while his rider made 
scarcely an effort at “lifting ” him. 

The last comer was one of the farmer 
members of the hunt. His dress was 
careless, his horse’s coat lacked the sleek, 
shiny appearance of the others noted. 
His hat had a jam init. No gloves cov- 
ered his hands. His boots were ordinary 
leather, with no spurs attached. Hewore 
a flannel shirt and actually hadn’t a 
“crop.” In other words, he didn’t use a 
whip or anything else to protect himself 
from the trees and bushes. But he sat on 
his horse not like a Centaur—that is, too 
stiff—but as if he had never been out of 
a saddle since he was born. From the 
waist to the knees his body seemed rigid 
as iron, so firm was his seat. Above the 
waist his body was perfectly flexible, in- 
clining according to the gait of the horse. 
His legs hung easily, with the feet pro- 
jecting forward and pointing outward in 
the stirrups. Most of the time while rid- 
ing his left hand was in his trousers 
pocket, his right holding his bridle rein 
loosely and close down to the saddle. 
Such is a brief pen picture of a man who 
though riding at over two hundred pounds 
weight is counted as one of the best and 
most daring horsemen in the valley. 
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Soon two or three more farmers came up, 
none of them dressed with any decided 
care, and evidently none of them had 
worried as to whether he had rubbed all 
the mud off his boots or all the wisps from 
his horse. 

At last the hour for the start arrived, 
and the M. F. H. motioned to the hunts- 
men, who trotted down the road a few 
hundred feet with the dogs and turned 
into a piece of woods, in the centre of 
which was a ravine of which the foxes 
were very fond. Here the dogs started 
out ; the horses pricked up their ears and 
the riders, who had been laughing and 
joking as they idled along, became silent 
and took firmer positions in their saddles. 
Slowly but surely the pack worked its 
way, going over seemingly every inch of 
ground, sniffing at every rock, stump and 
hole, but still no cry was heard. It was 
a little tedious as the horses slowly picked 
along, now toiling up hill, now feeling 
their way down again, and when an open 
field was reached more than one leaped 
into it and followed the hounds along the 
edge of the woods. 

The ravine was covered, and not a sign 
of afox. “I guess we'll follow the top 
of the hill and work along toward *. 
We'll have lunch, anyway, if we don’t 
have the hunt.” Everyone seemed to 
agree with this idea expressed by the 
M. F. H., and the enemies of the four- 
footed chicken-thief continued on their 
way. ‘Toa novice it must have been, in- 
deed, wearisome. ‘This was the dark side 
of the sport, and his hopes were not 
buoyed up by the experience others had 
had. The fun was still in prospect, and 
when at the noon hour the party had ar- 
rived in front of a tasty, comfortable- 
looking house he alighted with the ‘rest, 
with a feeling of relief at touching the 
ground again with both feet. 

Fox hunting, even if you don’t. start 
reynard, will make almost any man hun- 
gry unless he is a confirmed dyspeptic, 
and he can’t be a hunter and dyspeptic. 
One or the other will have to give way. 
So when the host of the day—one of the 
members of the hunt—led them into the 
dining room, where stood a table loaded 
with plates of cold tongue, generous slices 
of roast beef, halves of chicken and other 
good things, not forgetting a big pitcher 
of sparkling cider and a decanter of some- 
thing of a more exhilarating nature, there 
wasn’t much said for about ten. minutes. 
The eatables disappeared with astonishing 


rapidity. Then out came pipes, cigars, 
and cigarettes as the men stretched them- 
selves about the commodious sitting room, 
in which blazed a cheerful grate fire. 
Then the conversation began on the 
proper seat on a horse; a new style of 
bit ; the winter wheat crop; the prospec- 
tive price of wool; the coming steeple- 
chase ; lockjaw in horses; Mr. Howland’s 
new pack of hounds; the Chicago jump- 
ing contest, etc. 

“T wish some of you fellows would go 
in there and gently whisper to Mr. Wads- 
worth that it’s after 1. If we’re going 
to get any run to-day we had better start 
pretty soon.” This from one of the 
younger riders, who was impatiently walk- 
ing up and down the road with his hunt- 
er’s nose nearly on his shoulder, broke up 
the luncheon hour. The crowd started 
for their horses, which had been given a 
bite of oats and a rubbing ; straps were 
tightened and readjusted, gloves put on, 
and in a few minutes the hunters were 
trotting leisurely up the road, the hounds 
huddling together in the van. Another 
ravine about a mile away, near the sum- 
mit of a hill on the east side of the valley, 
was chosen as a starting point, and there 
the hounds again began their search. A 
half hour of silence, then that sound of all 
sounds, a deep bay, was heard. One of 
the veterans of the pack had struck a 
fresh scent, and away he went and the 
rest after him. The horses started into 
a run as though electrified by the sound, 
and the nerves of the riders tingled as 
they rushed through the woods. Luckily 
the scent led up to fairly good ground, 
and for fifteen minutes matters were 
serene. Then arose the first fence —a 
five-footer to an inch—and soft ground to 
start from. The first man, one of the 
farmers, went straight at it and over all 
right ; then the next and the next. No. 


.4’s horse bolted, and so came the first fall 


of the day. Down he went in the mud, 
but was up and mounted again in a cou- 
ple of minutes, in time to keep company 
with the last flight. 

The chase was no young fox. Heknew 
the woods were the place for him; and 
everyone soon saw that the afternoon 
sport would make up for the morning’s 
idleness. On went dogs, horses and men, 
leaping a creek here, scraping through 
bushes there, grazing stumps and branches 
and occasionally spinning along an open 
field on the edge. Falls were becoming 
frequent. One horse had gone lame and 
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his rider had dropped out. Streaks of 
foam were beginning to appear on the 
flanks of the horses, but still they kept up 
without a moment’s hesitation. No one 
needed spurs. It was blood that was tell- 
ing now. 

“ He'll have to take the field if he keeps 
much farther this way, sir!”’ exclaimed the 
whipper-in tothe M. F. H. The latter 
nodded. He was too intent in watching 
ahead to utter a word. A moment more 
and the baying grew louder. Glimpses 
of open country could be seen. Thedogs 
knew well that their chances of taking 
the brush were becoming better with 
every step they took and increased their 
speed. Faster and faster tore the riders, 
and at last they were in view. The fox 
was going across a stubble field, making 
for another piece of woods a half mile 
away. He still had a good lead and sped 
over the ground so fast that he looked 
like a streak of red with his tail streaming 
out behind. If the dogs ran before they 
fairly flew now, and what a pretty chase it 
was! The horses redoubled their efforts 
and every rider, his eyes flashing and teeth 
set, braced himself for the supreme effort 
of the day. 


If they could only prevent him from 
entering those woods! 

But they couldn’t. 

Scarcely one hundred feet ahead of his 
pursuers the fox disappeared in the under- 


brush. The horses were pulled up and 
forced down to a trot, the dogs, now in 
the woods, relaxed their efforts and were 
busied in picking up the scent momen- 
tarily lost; then they opened cry again 
and started. But it was tough country. 
The wily barnyard poacher knew the 
place and in twenty minutes had thrown 
the dogs off the scent. 

It was now well along in the day, and 
men and horses were beginning to feel 
the effects of the chase. They had cov- 
ered over fifteen miles of country that 
day, including seventy fences by actual 
count, and to have the chase thus elude 
them was indeed a disappointment, and 
the dogs felt it as much as their masters 
apparently. They had done their best, 
but there’s nothing so successful as suc- 
cess, and they felt it instinctively. 

Another hour of toiling and scrambling 
through the woods and the M. F. H. call- 
ed a halt. What was the best thing to 
do, give up or not ? Several thought best 
to stop. Othersdid not. The result was 
that about half of the riders turned home- 


ward and the rest continued. Ina half 
hour another fox was struck and followed, 
but darkness had now set in and the pur- 
suit was reluctantly abandoned by the 
riders, although the hounds kept on with 
the huntsman until 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing. 

The above may give a partial idea of 
one of the hunts in the Genesee Valley 
which came as a heritage to the present 
generation from their fathers. In the 
early part of the century they were ac- 
customed to hunt with the dog and 
gun. 

The season in the valley is confined to 
October, November and December, un- 
less the snow becomes too deep in the 
latter month for a safe footing. Drag 
hunting occupies most of October, while 
the wild foxes, and there are plenty of 
them, are run in November and Decem- 
ber. Most of the members prefer wild 
fox hunting, and the other kind is ar- 
ranged more for the accommodation of 
New Yorkers and others who cannot be 
absent from the city more than a day or 
two, and who want to be sure of a run. 
A dozen hunts or more are scheduled on 
acard by the M. F. H., the meets coming 
first at one place then at another, until in 
the season the whole country has been 
covered pretty thoroughly. In connection 
with the hunt proper a steeplechase or 
two is arranged over about four miles of 
the stiffest country the rain ever fell 
upon, for in most cases a steeplechase 
falls upon a rainy day. 

Somewhere in “ Under Two Flags,” in 
which Ouida pays such a masterly trib- 
ute to cross-country riding in her power- 
ful and vivid descriptions, the genius of 
fiction makes the assertion that the 
English belles of the ballroom are in the 
main the women who are to be seen in 
the first flight after the hounds, fearless, 
cool headed, daring, graceful and superb 
riders. It may seem bold to substitute 
America, and that particular part of 
America located in the Genesee Valley, 
for merry England, but it is doubtful if 
there are any of the English ladies who 
can surpass these American cousins of 
theirs. 

Many of them own as their special pets 
fleet-footed hunters, and away they go 
like the wind. Over a dozen ladies are 
regular members of the Genesee Valley 
Hunt, and when possible enter in the 
sport with a zest only equaled by their 
fathers, brothers, husbands and sweet- 
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hearts ; gaining in that king of sports the 
self possession and courage which they 
must gain on the field, it lends them ad- 
ditional charms in other stations of life, 
and whether in the quietness of the home 
crcle or in the brilliant excitement of the 





“Tr you will start as early as that,” 
said Polly, “you needn’t expect me even 
to look out of the window as you pass by 
—provided you happen to come round 
this way.” 

Happen to come around this way, in- 
deed! I had not intended to come 
around this way, at least not until that 
moment. Now I should. And I knew 
that she would be there, too, ready to 
give me a last word as a text to think on 
as I ride. So without replying I only 
laughed at her, and as I looked back in 
the moonlight she was still standing at 
the gate. 

The morning sky was brightening 
every moment as I mounted and wheeled 
around Polly’s way. The sparrows were 
beginning to chirp, but no other sound 
stirred the still air except the occasional 
tinkle of the spring, and that delightful, 
almost inaudible, rumble of the bicycle, 
the sound that the rider feels rather than 
hears, as the machine spins over the 
smooth path. It is the inarticulate hum 
of the well-adjusted creature doing its 
perfect work and communicating its satis- 
faction to its happy master. 

There is a bond of delightful sympathy 
between the rider and his bicycle. The 
wishes of the one are the desires of the 
other. The machine does not seem to 
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reception room they are equally attractive 
and thoroughly American. 

Such is hunting in the Genesee Valley. 
To appreciate it in all its merits, you must 
take a trip up in Livingston County some 
fall and participate in it. 





BY 
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be an inanimate and senseless structure 
of steel rods and springs. It is not. It 
is a part of the rider. It becomes a liv- 
ing creature to which you can speak in 
the quiet places of the country road, and 
that responds with a gentle murmur telling 
of the willingness and the intention to do 
as it is asked to do, If the merciful man 
is merciful to his beast, the good bicyclist 
is a lover of his machine. You know that 
often when you have dismounted beside the 
way, and are standing with your face bent 
down against the saddle, and the wagon 
that you passed back yonder comes lum- 
bering along, and the driver says: “O, 
ho ! tired out are you ?”—then you know 
very well that you are not tired. You 
are not panting for breath. The machine 
is not weary. It and you areonly getting 
a little closer together in that delightful 
companionship that always exists between 
those that are alike in nature and in 
thought. The spirit of the wheel and 
the soul of the rider know each other, and 
all is well. 

The wheel murmured pleasing things 
as we spun over the smoothness of the 
path in the early morning light. <A too- 
long-delayed dodge under a low branch 
dashed a shower of dew drops, cool and 
sweet, against my face. A stem of the 
early golden rod swished against the 









spokes, and I saw a flash of yellow pani- 
cle as it leaped beneath the brake. It 
came around with the wheel a second 
time, but by my act of slowing up to 
keep the pretty thing in the spokes I de- 
feated my object and saw it no more. 

At Polly’s gate I dismounted, for a 
package was lying on the post. I almost 
expected to find Polly herself still standing 
where I had left her in the moonlight the 
night before. But she had been there 
recently, for the paper bundle was dry, 
while the wood beneath it was wet with 
the dew. And I knew, too, that it was 
intended for me, because it was marked 
“ Breakfast” in Polly’s plainest penman- 
ship. Could anything be more delightful 
than that? I doubt if you can imagine 
what a fine girl Polly is. You do not 
know a nicer one. But it is not my in- 
tention to say much about her. That 
might be like my foolish attempt at slack- 
ening speed to keep the bit of golden rod 
in the spokes. She is so thoughtful, and 
although she may at times be a little an- 
noying to one’s vanity and self apprecia- 
tion, a sensible fellow always takes those 
bitters with the sweets. But when she 
tells me that my hair is getting thin, or 
that my mustache is getting gray, or 
that she recognizes the seeds of the rheu- 
matism in my system, nobody could like 
such remarks. ‘They are needlessly per- 
sonal. There is no call for them, any 
way. And when a fellow gets mad at 
such silly talk, will laughing at him im- 
prove matters? I do not believe it will. 

However, the package was tied to the 
handle bar, for Polly had been thoughtful 
enough to supply an abundance of cord 
for that purpose. I very well know that 
she is peeping from the corner of some 
window, but it is useless to seek her or to 
stand gazing at the house like a hand- 
organ grinder anticipating a coin, al- 
though at this early hour the street is 
deserted. 

The trees in a regular sequence and in 
an even row beside the path cast long 
shadows in dusky bars across the field, 
like the lines on some gigantic music 
sheet or the wires of some great prostrate 
harp. As the cyclist glides under the 
branches his lengthening shadow seems 
to climb from bar to bar across the field, 
in a way that suggests the beating of the 
wires into silent vibration. It was a 
strange appearance, but only a combina- 
tion of a scarcely-risen sun, a row of 
trees, a level field and a slowly-moving 
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wheelman. ‘The musical idea is an after- 
thought, I confess. At the time the un- 
usual appearance called up the picture of 
a ghostly small boy performing with an 
unreal stick on a fence whose palings 
were shadows. You have heard that 
symphony on wooden pickets. You have 
doubtless played it. The playing of it is 
not unpleasant to the performer, and the 
symphony is never difficult to execute. 
To this day the sight of a long paling 
fence ‘makes you and me involuntarily 
pause to look about us for a stick. I own 
to the impulse, and you have no reason to 
deny it. : 

The road lies over the river. The cool 
breath of the September dawn is perfumed 
with an indescribable fragrance. All the 
dust and the smoke, all the bacteria and 
the fragments of the day’s work have in 
the night settled to the earth, and the air 
of the morning is pure and sweet. The 
river comes out of a mountain of mist ; 
with a surface like a mirror it shows it- 
self for a moment beyond the bridge, only 
to be lost again in the fog. But toward 
the sun the white cloud that fills the val- 
ley with a vaporous mass is growing thin ; 
it is breaking into heavy folds that are 
lifted for a moment to yield a glimpse of 
the water below, while the edges gleam 
with a pearly iridescence. Little wreaths 
of mist rise like puffs of smoke from the 
river’s face, and with many a twist and 
shiver trail off into nothing. Above the 
bridge and in its shadow those breaths of 
mist rise close together and often, and 
as a sunbeam touches them they flash into 
color for a moment, gleam, tremble in the 
warmer air and vanish. The foggy river 
and the rumbling planks seemed an un- 
canny combination, although a canoeist 
floated out of the mist and added that 
element of life whose absence made the 
scene so lonely. His coming brightened 
the cloudy landscape and cheered the 
wheelman loitering on the bridge. And 
with the canoeist came a flash of the sun 
that burst through the fog, and the day 
was born bright and beautiful. 

An old canal borders the river here and 
accompanies it for many miles toward the 
hills. But little traffic worries the surface 
of this ancient waterway, yet the bank is 
not to be disdained in a country where 
good roads are scarce. There is nothing 
to vex the rider worse than a few stones, 
the meeting with an excitable mule, a 
possible header into the water or an inter- 
view with a testy superintendent of canals 
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who knows the law and will sometimes 
take advantage of it to the cyclist’s dis- 
comfort. 

But I risked all these this morning and 
took the canal bank. How still the world 
was! The motionless water mirrored a 
little inverted concave of rosy cloud set 
in a frame of trees, whose leaves had al- 
ready been touched by that autumn ripe- 
ness whose very brilliancy is but the 
evidence of a work that is finished and of 
a death that is nigh. The water looked 
deep as heaven, pure as the blessoms 
of the convolvulus just opening on the 
banks. The rubber tire glided so smoothly 
and so still that I missed that pleasing cry 
of the pebbles crowding one another be- 
neath the wheel. I wished for the crunch- 
ing of the pebbles ; even the squeak of a 
dry bearing would have gratified me. 
Was the earth still sleeping? The trees 
arched over the path and so shaded us 
that the bicycle and I seemed to have 
parted with one of our usual accompani- 
ments, as the Peter Schlemihl of Chamis- 
so’s classic tale parted with his. 

The old canal banks were on both sides 
bearing trees so close and so dense in fo- 
liage that only a narrow strip was left 
above the water for the sky to shine be- 
tween. Riding so quietly beneath was 
like noiselessly gliding along the aisle of 
a dim and vacant cathedral. The bicycle 
moved slowly and the rider’s nerves tin- 
gled with that chill creeping that you, too, 
have felt at the reading of Isaiah’s majes- 
tic poetry, or at the exultant cry of the 
“Te Deum.” We were in the world, yet 
seemed out of it. The bicycle and I were 
the only living things beneath the clouds. 
Then a muskrat glided out of the weeds, 
and for a moment or two it and the wheel 
moved abreast, the animal cutting the 
smooth water into radiating ripples that 
shook the ribbon grass into slow waves 


and wrecked a floating chip. At the sharp , 


click of the spring the startled creature 
sunk and the bicycle and I were alone 
again. A snake hurried across the path, a 
squirrel darted upa tree trunk, so that I 
heard the clatter of his paws, a fish 
leaped, a bird whistled and whirred across 
the canal. It was morning at last ! 

The path entered the shadows under 
the birches and the maples, and beside 
the tangled thicket of shrubs and thorny 
smilax. Fronds of lemna sprinkled the 
water with their green spangles. The 
ribbon grass floated long and snaky from 
the dark depths. A belated pontederia 


held aloft its purple spike in a sunny spot. 
I dismounted and was leaning against a 
tree when I saw little Billy tearing along 
the path on his safety, as if getting to the 
end of the road was his only object in 
life. You are not acquainted with little 
Billy ? Then you have missed the know- 
ing of a small bit of humanity with a 
curly brown head, phenomenally slim 
legs and more impetuosity than is at 
times good for him. He is the little 
chap that used to delight in tearing past 
so close to me when we were riding to- 
gether that his pedal has more than once 
crashed against my leg in a way that was 
more surprising than agreeable, for it dis- 
arranged my stockings, bruised my flesh 
and made me mad. So at present when 
we ride together little Billy leads the 
way. I can seldom help laughing at the 
careless boy, even when he is provoking, 
and he takes advantage of my weakness. 

Lucky for me in this instance that I 
did, for he had but just called back that a 
house with a probable breakfast in it was 
within sight, when I took a header, and 
came within an ace, too, of taking it into 
the canal, a sight of which would have 
been great fun to my little friend. 

We had now passed beyond the region 
of the cool shade and those flowery mar- 
gins of the banks that confined the slug- 
gish canal. The sun had waked to his 
work, and little Billy seemed to be scorch- 
ing in more senses than one. He was 
surrounded by a cloud of steam, yet he 
rattled over the stones and left behind 
him a swath of golden rod panicles and 
of wild carrot umbels and of grass blades 
that, in the slang of the unregenerate bi- 
cyclist, bore witness to his “scorching.” 

An unpainted house stood on the bank, 
so close to the towpath that the twitch 
of any mule’s tail might almost brush the 
window as he passed. A very small 
house, and built on the side of the em- 
bankment so that the doorstep was belaw 
the path. It seemed as if it might have 
slipped down the sloping bank, or as if 
the canal had grown above it out of the 
earth, as the corky bark of certain trees 
will grow high out of a cut in the surface. 
I saw little Billy dismount there, at full 
speed as usual, and speak to a woman 
leaning against the door. She turned to 
me as I arrived in more leisurely fashion. 

“Did you hurt yourself when you fell 
back yonder ?” she asked. 

Now this simple question very much 
annoyed me. Is it possible, thought I, 
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that I cannot have even the luxury of a 
header without all the world’s knowing 
it? “It is none of, ” IT was hastily 
beginning, but a man with an ugly temper 
does well sometimes to try on himself the 
effect of a soft answer. It may turn 
away hisown wrath. It did mine, although 
I saw little Billy grin, and thereby I fear 
he cut a rod for his own back. He had 
slid his bicycle against the bank and into 
the depression between it and the house, 
while I was compelled to stand my “ Star” 
on itsown saddle, since there was nothing 
against which to lean it. The woman 
stepped forward the better to see my 
up-ending of the machine. Oh, bless the 
soft answer I gave her! 

It was not crape and silk that fluttered 
from the door post. It was a strip of 
black cloth with a bow of muslin at the 
top. The sun beat down out of that 
cloudless sky on a ‘sodden meadow, a 
dusty towpath with the sullen canal lap- 
ping the stones faintly under the bank. 
The melancholy cry of a crow came faint. 

“You needn’t mind,” the woman said 
with a smile. “TI try not to.” 

I could see little Billy’s freckles starting 
out sharply, as if each spot were being 
burned one by one into his pallid face. 
What could I say? What should I do? 
It was little Billy that did. He stood 
with his cap in his hand, the sunbeams 
glistening among his curls. 

“We would bring the child back if we 
could. We feel real sorry for you,” he said. 

The words were nothing, but they 
touched the chord that never vibrates ex- 
cept in sobs from a bursting throat. 

“Oh, don’t go,” she said. “I am glad 


you came. You see I am not crying very 
much now; only a little because I am 
glad you are sorry.” 

She did not ask us into the house, but 
I saw that the floor was bare and I caught 
a glimpse of a bed and a baby hand with 
its dead fingers folded around a single 
umbel of the wild carrot, 

She came out presently with a cup of 
coffee in each hand. 

“Tt is all I have,” she said; “ but you 
are welcome. We had breakfast early, 
for my man has gone to take his turn at 
the mules.” 

It was without cream or sugar, but it 
seemed like nectar to my tongue. I 
should have drunk it if it had been fot 
ditch water. Billy choked a little over 
his, but he returned the cup empty. 

As we wheeled into the path I heard 
her say, “I am glad you are sorry.” 

A kingfisher sat on a dead tree above 
the canal. Acricket chirped in the grass. 
A locust sprung his rattling cadence. A 
frog leaped into the water. A soft wind 
stirred the leaves and the sunshine was 
bright, but the gladness and the beauty 
had passed out of the day. Little Billy 
was riding slowly, a sure sign that some- 
thing was wrong. Just beyond us the 
path passed under a bridge. There he 
dismounted and waited for me. 

“That road goes round by the river 
and so home,’ he said. ‘I don’t like this 
towpath, it is getting too stony.” 

“So it is; and, besides, I—I—I didn’t 
intend to go much farther than this.” 

We looked at each other for a moment, 
we two hypocrites, whose hypocrisy was 
transparent. Then we took the road. 


THE PEBBLE AND THE STAR. 


In fabled age a pebble loved astar, 
That pierced with cheering ray primeval night. 
What to a senseless scard could be that light 
Through space unmeasured, straying thus afar ? 
Could’st thou aspire to such illustrious height, 
Presumptuous fragment of Azoic bar ? 
Or put thyself, a stone, upon a par 
With such exalted loveliness and might ? 
Know, then, the answer of the quondam stone, 
As with long ages passed, amid the blaze 
Of royal pageantry, that silent wooer, 
Outvying all, above a queenly throne, 
Flashing the starlit beams of pristine days, 
Shines forth a “ Mount of Light,” the Kohinoor ! 


HyLanpD C. KIRK. 








A CANOE 


TRIP DOWN THE CHIPPEWA. 


BY GEO, P. MATHES, 


N° section of the 

jj country is nat- 

urally so prolific of 

Ae good canoeing 

rivers as North- 

ern Wisconsin. 

Unfortunately 

msome of the 

aiprettiest of 

iy these streams 

have had to suc- 

cumb to the commercial instinct of the 

age and are closed to the canoeist on 

account of the logs which are floated 

down each season. But there still remains 

plenty of water for the canoeist who would 

mingle the picturesque with a spice of 

danger, and of this the lower Chippewa, 

from Eau Claire to the mouth,a distance 

of seventy-five miles, is one of the most 
interesting bits. 

“Keep to the right when you come to 
the mills, hug the sand bar close as you 
can,” was the parting advice of our friend, 
Judge William Carson, of Eau Claire, to 
M and I as we were about starting 
down the river with the intention of 
“running ” it to the mouth and then con- 
tinuing down the Mississippi indefinitely. 

Our canoe was a Racine lapstreak, 
whose name, JVagowicka, was a memory 
of tests as to seaworthiness in storms 
successfully encountered on the beautiful 
lakes of Southern Wisconsin. It was 
decked, with a six-foot cockpit, open un- 
der the deck forward, and a dry storage 
locker under the after deck. We expect- 
ed to be out one week. Our equipment 
was of the lightest, consisting of the 
clothes we stood in, a light overcoat and 
shawl in tribute to the sudden climatic 
changes, a small hand satchel containing 
toilet articles, and a rubber poncho for 
covering in case of storm. As we in- 
tended to find a lodging place each 
night at some of the river towns, our 
camp equipage was confined to a one- 
quart tin pail, which served as water 
bucket at all times and tea kettle at the 
noon camp. 

Our preparations for a start had not 
been made without setbacks. On arriv- 
ing at Eau Claire in the rain the night 
before we found that Meredean, which 


had been put down by the map makers 
as a good-sized village and was set for 
our first stopping place, consisted only of 
a mill and a boarding house for the oper- 
atives—all well enough for two male ca- 
noeists but hardly the place for a lady. It 
was two very blue people that sat in the 
hotel late that night discussing the situa- 
tion. 

“ Perhaps it will come right in the morn- 
ing,” said M philosophically, ending 
the talk, and it did. 

“T don’t like them,” said M 
grammatically, but with emphasis. 

“What?” I replied, with equal disre- 
gard for the laws of syntax. 

I was engaged in packing the canoe at 
the river’s edge. M stood nearby, 
gazing out over the river filled with float- 
ing logs. As I lifted my head she said, 
with a nicer regard for the construction 
of her native language, “ Those logs— 
they will run into us.” 

They did look bad, but this wouldn’t 
do at all, so I said, sharply, “* Nonsense, 
we will keep out of their way. Jump 
in.” 

There is one excellent quality about 
M ;as a crew she is superb. What- 
ever may be her inward qualms of spirit, 
she obeys orders promptly, reserving her 
arguments for a future time. Without a 
word she stepped into the canoe, pulled 
her big hat well down over her eyes, 
picked up her paddle and was ready. I 
dropped into my seat, we waited a moment 
for a section of a forest giant to sail 
majestically by, shoved off and, as we 
supposed, cut loose from civilization. A 


un- 


_few sharp strokes sent the light canoe 


into the middle of the river at a speed 
that made the logs, so dangerous look- 
ing from the bank, appear to be standing 
still. 

Just as we settled down to steady work 
I discovered that an old leak, which was 
supposed to have been stopped, had bro- 
ken out afresh. This caused my thoughts 
to revert to the sponge, that standby of 
the unfortunate canoeist, only to remember 
it had been forgotten. Here was a how- 
dy-do. ‘To be shipmates with a leak is 
bad enough in any event, but without a 
sponge, awful! Eau Claire had disap- 
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peared from sight behind a big bend. 
Happily for the success of our voyage 
the city has a suburb known indiscrim- 
inately as “Old Town,” or “Shawtown.” 
There we procured a sponge. As we 
neared Shaw’s mill below the city the logs 
which had been swinging down the left- 
hand side of the river suddenly headed 
for the opposite bank, and we could see 
them tearing down close to the mill at a 
race-horse speed under a ledge of rocks. 
This was the point against which we had 
been cautioned. The left bank swung 
out into the river in a long shallow sand 
bar. We dodged in between two logs, 
slipped astern of a third and a moment 
more were gliding by the bar in untrou- 
bled water. 

At the next bend we met a boisterous 
wind blowing directly up stream with a 
force that almost entirely neutralized the 
current. But we hardly noticed it for the 
first few miles in contemplation of the 
beauty of the scenery. We sailed along 
under the shadow of majestic hills whose 
rocky foundations came down in an abrupt 
line to the water’s edge, masked in flow- 
ing draperies of emerald green formed by 
nature’s tapestries of trailing vines. The 
wooded crests of the bluffs followed the 
river in receding billows until lost in the 
blue horizon. The left-hand shore was 
low and sandy. Between the fringe of 
trees that lined it we caught occasional 


glimpses of small farms with neat farm’ 


houses, much to our surprise, as we had 
expected to find nature only in her wild- 
est moods. These low banks we found to 
be more characteristic of the river than 
the stern, rocky bluffs. A little over an 
hour’s steady paddling and the stacks of 
the little hamlet of Porterville were silhou- 
etted like burnt matches against the sky. 

“There's a splendid place to camp,” 
cried M ,as we entered a broad, sunny 
reach beyond the village, pointing to a 
tempting clump of trees a half mile be- 
low. A stranded log furnished a conven- 
ient landing place, and a pile of mill ref- 
use, left high and dry from an earlier 
flood, gave us plenty of wood for a camp 
fire, which was soon burning merrily, while 
over it a kettle of tea sent a sweet savor 
into the air. We dined quite a/ fresco. 
The rubber poncho was table and settee. 
A stick rudely shaped from a bit of pine 
served as a spoon. A camp jack knife 
filled the void left by absence of knives 
and forks; but we were too hungry to miss 
table equipage. 


When we broke camp M suggested 
taking a “hitch” to a giant log that was 
floating down stream in majestic dignity. 
Her fears of these compagnons du voyage 
had disappeared long ago. A couple of 
strokes of the paddles and we were along- 
side. For the next few miles we drifted 
in a state of dreamy ecstacy. The waves 
rippled against the bow or side of the 
canoe as our tow swung in the current, 
giving to our light craft a rocking mo- 
tion as seductive as the lullaby song of 
babyhood days. The sun beat brightly 
down, his too ardent rays tempered by 
the breeze. Past cosy farm houses and 
along sunny fields where the waving grain 
was changing from the beautiful green of 
youth to the golden glory of maturity, 
by jambs of stranded logs piled high on 
lonely sand bars and under shady banks 
where the sweeping branches almost 
touched the water. 

By the time we were ready to take up 
paddles the wind had increased and came 
flying to meet us on waves tipped with 
white bonnets of foam. About the mid- 
die of the afternoon we struck what is 
known as the “long reach” to river men, 
for here the river flows in a straight 
course two miles or more, something 
elsewhere unknown. Down in the hori- 
zon, where the line of blue bluffs curved 
to the left, a low shanty appeared half 
sunk in the water, and wonderfully stimu- 
lated our curiosity. As we came nearer 
we found it was located on a sandy bar 
curving out into the river almost at a 
right angle. On the left hand, in the 
edge of the woods, was a row of tents. 
In front of the shanty were two men; 
one was engaged in the unromantic work 
of washing ; the other, a lithe young fel- 
low, straight as a pine, stood eyeing us 
with as great a degree of curiosity as his 
nondescript craft had awakened in our 
minds. In answer to our inquiry of what 
they were doing there Hercules answered, 
“ Rolling in ;” adding courteously, as we 
drew alongside, “ Won’t you stop?” 

“Yes, let’s,’ murmured M , un- 
grammatically, more interested in seeing 
the interior of the curious habitation 
than the construction of sentences. We 
rounded to and ran into a snug haven 
between the scow and another, that bore 
a close family resemblance to a Down- 
East “ gundalow,” without the mast. The 
young lumberman assisted M out and 
then hastened to lay a plank as a bridge 
from the shore to the shanty. Once in- 
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side we found ourselves in the dining car 
of acamp of river men engaged in roll- 
ing in stranded logs. 

The man at the washtub we found was 
the cook. As we sat chatting he wiped 
his hands on his apron and taking from a 
board a roll of white dough that would 
easily have filled one of his washtubs, 
cut off a piece and began molding it into 
loaves of bread. While M gladdened 
his German heart by discussing questions 
of cuisine I engaged Hercules in conver- 
sation. Our talk was interrupted by a 
storm that swept up suddenly from the 
west. The heavens opened and the rain 
came down in torrents, accompanied by 
blinding flashes of,lightning and crash- 
ing thunder. The storm lasted a half 
hour and then passed off over the bluffs 
in the direction of Eau Claire. After the 
rain stopped we re-embarked, for it was 
seven miles to Meredean we were told. 

“ How is the river ?”’ I inquired. 

“ All right except at Sebastopol. There 
is a bad eddy on the left-hand side at the 
point of the bluff. It is a nasty place and 
turned up a lumber raft a while ago. 
Keep to the right and you will be safe.” 

We swung out into the current, waved 


a good bye and sped on down the river. 

As we floated on through the fresh, 
pure air, enjoying the varying pictures 
presented by the windings of the river, we 
came upon the first of a series of natural 
curiosities known to the natives as “red 


banks.” These are high bluffs, running 
up at an angle of sixty or seventy degrees 
from the water’s edge. The face of this 
scarp is as smooth as if trimmed down by 
an enormous plane. Not a blade of 
grass, not a shrub or twig breaks the 
monotony of color, which in tint nearly 
resembles red ochre. The huge embank- 
ment catches the eye of the traveler miles 
away, and as he floats along under it he 
might well imagine himself passing the 
outer bastions of Walhalla. 

After passing the “banks” the wind 
began blowing in light puffs over our quar- 
ter, and the river being nearly free from 
logs we set the umbrella for a sail and 
went flying down between the wooded 
banks. This pleasant state of affairs end- 
ed abruptly at the next bend. I took up 
the double- bladed paddle and settled 
down to work. Anhour’s hard paddling 
against the wind brought us to Sebasto- 
pol, which is a bold, verdure-clad promon- 
tory that juts out in an uncompromising 
‘way, making the river take a short curve 


in order to escape. We gave the promon- 
tory with its suggestive name but a pass- 
ing glance. Near here was the famous 
eddy against which our friends at the 
shanty had warned us. Watching the 
logs, we saw that they were drifting slow- 
ly along until they arrived abreast the 
nose of the bluff, when they shot across to 
the other side of the river. As it had 
been found a good rule to take the con- 
trary side to the logs when escaping the 
current, we steered between the individual 
members of the fleet and plumped right 
into the danger we were trying to avoid. 

Looking over the bow I saw we were 
drifting rapidly toward the shore, girt 
with ragged boulders. About us the 
black water was seething and bubbling in 
an angry manner. If we were to con- 
tinue our voyage we must get out of there 
immediately. Paddles were plied vigor- 
ously. For a moment there was no re- 
sponse from the canoe. Looking over my 
shoulder I saw we were about holding our 
own. Then the canoe began to crawl 
slowly from the rocks, whose white teeth 
seemed longing for a chance at the cedar 
shell. A few more vigorous strokes and 
we were out of the dangerous pool. 
There was little time for congratulation, 
however, as the wind had freshened to 
half a gale and was stirring the river into 
amass of foam. For the next two miles 
it was work in dead earnest. When tired 
muscles were about exhausted and the 
sun was creeping discouragingly near the 
top of the western trees, two tall black 
stacks came into view across a narrow 
neck of land. A few minutes later we 
disembarked in the shadow of the mills, 
two very tired and hungry people. The 
only human being in sight was a lone fish- 
erman rowing in from the river. When 
he landed I asked, ‘Where will I find Mr. 

° * . 

Coburn?” This was the superintendent 


_of the logging company’s farm, to whom 


we had a letter of introduction. 

“Up at the farm” wasthe reply, in a 
pronounced Norwegian dialect. 

“ How far is that ?” 

“ About half a mile.” 

I looked helplessly at M 
her to drop. But M isa Mark Tap- 
ley in petticoats. “It will bea nice walk 
after sitting stillso long,” she said, sweetly. 
The lone fisherman assisted in getting 
the canoe out of the water and securing it 
on the bank, put the paddles in a place of 
safety and then piloted us to the farm, 
where we received a hearty welcome. 


expecting 


To be continued. 
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WOODCOCK SHOOTING IN CANADA. 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


pF it should so 

; happen that 

but one more 

day was to be 

spent by the 

writer a field 

behind the 

dogs, and to 

him was left 

the selection 

of the time of 

year and the 

variety of 

game to be shot, the choice would in all 

likelihood be “ woodcock,” and he would 

probably offer up an earnest supplication 

for a “regular Indian summer’s day with 

the leaves well down—and plenty of 

birds.” And if that prayer was answer- 

ed, as such sincere prayers should be, a 

very happy mortal would, when evening 

closed, carry home a very heavy shoot- 

ing coat and weariness would count for 
naught. 

Though considerably smaller than his 
European namesake, the American wood- 
cock (Philohela Minor) is, to my notion 
at least, the gamer and better bird, hand- 
somer in plumage, swifter of wing and 
more difficult to shoot—in fine, he ranks 
second only to that most peerless of all 
game birds, the quail, as an object of pur- 
suit, while upon the board he is the king 
of game, not even excepting the much- 
vaunted canvasback. As a toothsome 
morsel, perhaps a golden plover killed in 
September ranks next to a prime wood- 
cock, but as that is rather a question con- 
cerning your true epicure, it need not be 
further discussed at present. 

Few men, if any, thoroughly understand 
the ways of this shy, shade-loving, myste- 
rious recluse, the woodcock, for of all our 
game birds he is undeniably the most 
puzzling. One of the first of the regular 
migrants to return to us in the spring, and 
one of the first to pair and breed, his 
habitat may be within a short distance of 
a house, and yet the owners of the said 
house may know naught of it. In fact, 
woodcock are an unknown quantity to 
many people who can name offhand every 
other species of bird they see during a 
day’s walk, They may be well informed in 


the matter of warblers and others of our 
many beautiful visitors, but flush a wood- 
cock before them and ten to one the 
question follows : “ What kind of a bird’s 
that ?”” Show them a dead specimen and 
the odds are greatly in favor of its being 
dubbed “a snipe.” But the epicure, the 
sportsman, and alas! the market shooter 
know well-what he is, and the tyro will, if 
a brace or so are purchased, speedily learn 
that he is no ordinary bird, for there is 
usually less change left out of a dollar 
after a brace of woodcock are paid for 
than the purchaser expects. 

I have said that this species migrates 
early. In an old note book I find record 
of having flushed a couple in Western On- 
tario on March 4. No doubt that year 
they moved northward earlier than usual, 
and perhaps the middle of March would 
be about the average time of their arrival 
in that portion of Canada. Ofttimes there 
is a cold snap after they have come North 
and then the birds have a hard time of it 
until the weather moderates again. In 
bygone days it was a popular belief that 
woodcock lived by what was vaguely 
termed “suction,” but nowadays we 
know better than that, and understand 
that worms are the regular food of this 
species and of his nearest relatives. In- 
stead of trusting to “suction” (whatever 
that term may signify) the woodcock is a 
voracious feeder, and will haunt none but 
such soil as contains plenty of worms. 
When feeding, which is generally at night, 
the woodcock thrusts his long, sensitive 
mandibles deep into the moist earth after 
the worms he has located, and in so do- 
ing forms the multitude of small holes 
commonly styled “borings,” which will 
be noticed at once by the experienced 
sportsman when he enters a favorite feed- 
ing ground. To the ordinary observer 
these “borings” appear to besimply worm 
holes clustered together, but the lover of 
the gun reads such “sign” as the page of 
an open book, and by them and the white 
“ chalkings,” as the droppings of the bird 
are termed, he guesses the number of birds 
frequenting any given portion of ground. 

Lucky, indeed, is he who locates a 
broad expanse of moist, low-lying black 
soil, o’ergrown with docks and ferns and 
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tangled scrub and showing plenty of these 
“borings” and “chalkings,” for the 
chances are that the woodcock are there 
in good numbers. Frequently, if such a 
ground is bordered with heavy forest, the 
birds will feed in it and then retire for the 
day to the heavier covernearby. In such 
cases beat the lowland thoroughly, and, if 
few or no birds are flushed, try all along 
the edges of the woods, for the “sign” 
may generally be depended upon and 
good sport will in all probability reward 
the quest. Ihave frequently tried ground 
that was “bored ” and “chalked” all over 
in vain, and subsequently found birds in 
plenty lying in adjacent dry woodlands. 
Many of them showed masks of dry mud 
extending from the beak nearly to the 
eyes, obtained while probing after worms 
in the wet soil. In such instances the 
bird has sought the open to feed and re- 
turned to the shelter of the woods when 
satisfied. 

Like his cousin the snipe, the woodcock 
is given to disporting himself on the wing 
during the pairing season. But while 
the snipe may be seen in early spring 
driving about hither and thither like a 
drifting leaf high above the marsh, now 
rising away aloft and again swooping 


earthward like a falling stone, and “ bleat- 


ing” and “drumming” by turns, the 
woodcock prefers a half light, or no 
light, for his performance, and only so 
disports himself during the dusk of a 
spring evening or when the shades of 
night effectually conceal him. At such 
times the male utters a sort of squeak- 
ing cry, varied occasionally by a low 
quacking note, both of which sounds are 
intended to charm the ears of a female, 
though they are to us sadly lacking in 
musical merit. However, they answer 
the purpose of a song admirably when 
judged by a favorably-inclined critic. 
The woodcock makes a very shabby 


attempt at nest building; a slight de- 


pression in the fallen leaves of some 
shadowy wood or thicket serves as a re- 
ceptacle for the eggs, generally two in 
number. The young are at first queer 
looking, tottering, helpless things enough, 
but the mother bird takes rare good care 
of them. If surprised when the young 
are helpless she will simulate lameness 
fairly well in her efforts to draw off the 
attention of the intruder from her pre- 
cious charges. At times, too, she will 
utter a hollow, bleating note totally un- 
like the cry of any other bird I know. 


Surprise her and pretend to be misled by 
her feigned lameness for a while and then 
conceal yourself, keeping a sharp watch 
on the spot where the young are crouched, 
and you may see a very touching illustra- 
tion of bird love. 

She will return cautiously to her little 
family, and presently take wing again, 
fluttering heavily away to a more se- 
cluded nook, and if your eyes are keen 
you may see one of the youngsters held 
closely between her legs, for so she will 
surely bear them from the place where 
you discovered them. While she is gone 
creep silently nearer to the one she left ; 
she will be back anon and you may ob- 
tain a clearer view of her loving method, 
and if you do you are no true sportsman 
if your respect and admiration for her are 
not increased greatly. Your thorough 
sportsman is an observant and, on the 
whole, a kindly mortal, and though the 
same eyes that soften at this touching lit- 
tle picture of motherly devotion may peer 
with deadly keenness along the polished 
barrels later on when the game is strong 
and fleet of wing, yet the scene will be 
long remembered. But enough of ran- 
dom notes about this bird for the present ; 
now for the killing. 

Though woodcock are widely distrib- 
uted throughout Canada, the grounds 
where heavy bags can be made are com- 
paratively few. At several points along 
the St. Lawrence river and in the Mari- 
time Provinces good shooting is the 
rule, but the finest sport I have enjoyed 
was obtained in Western Ontario, upon 
the very grounds of which “Frank For- 
rester”” wrote so enthusiastically in the 
bygone time ere the murderous inventive 
faculty of man had planned that enemy of 
all game, the breechloader. In “ For- 
rester’s ” time the sport was indeed glori- 
ous, and upon some of his favorite grounds 
it is very good yet. 

In the vicinity of Algonac, at points on 
the shores of Lake St. Clair; upon Wal- 
pole and St. Anne’s Islands; near the 
town of Wallaceburg, in Kent County ; 
here and there on the Thames river, and 
in the wet woodlands of Essex County and 
about the head waters of Baptiste and 
Jeanette’s Creeks, shooting good enough 
for any reasonable man can yet be enjoy- 
ed—providing the pot hunters don’t clear 
the covers in advance of the season, a per- 
formance very usual a few years ago, but 
now, thanks to a better enforcement of 
the game laws, not so frequent. 
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“* AN EARLY LESSON.”’ 


At all the above-mentioned points early 
shooting is the rule. When the season 
used to open on July 1 great bags were 
made. I remember once seeing a mar- 
ket shooter from Detroit with thirty odd 
brace in his boat as a result of one day’s 
shooting on Walpole or St. Anne’s Isl- 
and—he wouldn’t tell me which—and a 
couple of guns can often score twenty 
brace or so in the Essex covers. Un- 
fortunately, however, the best grounds 
will in a few years be irretrievably 
ruined. Improved drainage systems are 
playing havoc with some of them, and 
this year the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
being opened for passenger traffic from 
London to Windsor, affords facilities for 
reaching the choicest shootings that will 
prove disastrous to the woodcock, or I’m 
no prophet. Canadian-like, I’m inclined 
to feel a bit proud of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, but I fear I’ll never be Christian 
enough to forgive it the sin of trespass- 
ing upon my favorite shootings. 
of a locomotive hooting through the 
country where a fellow learned to shoot 
and imagine what will be the result. Not 
so long ago, excepting the crack of the 
occasional gun, few sounds disturbed the 
stillness of those grand old woods save 
the gobble of a turkey, the whirr of a 
rising grouse, or the shrill whistle of a 
woodcock as he sprang before the point- 
ing dog. Other railways, like the Levite, 
passed by on the other side—this last re- 
morseless one tears right through. 

Still, I need not complain, for in truth 
neither the early shooting under the old 


Think. 


law—July—nor the present—August—has 
the same charm for me as the matchless 
sport to be had in the corn fields or 
wooded uplands later in the year. Then 
the birds are at their best ; the ones bred 
in the district have safely recovered from 
the exhaustive process of moulting, and 
are by then full plumaged and strong on 
the wing, while those already down from 
northern points are in their prime con- 
dition for the soon-to-be-undertaken flight 
to their winter sanctuaries in the distant 
South. The last week of September, the 
whole of October, and not seldom, in mild 
seasons, the first week of November are 
all good in Western Ontario. When 
Nature’s wizard hand paints the forests 
with the gorgeous tints of autumn ; when 
the sky is blue as a Toledo blade and the 
kindly haze of the Indian summer is 
drawn over all the landscape that we 
may not see too clearly the creeping death 
advancing behind all the pomp and 
bravery of colors blended about the death- 
bed of the falling year—then, and then 
only, may the cream of woodcock shoot- 
ing be had. Then the birds are fat, 
pink breasted and fit for Epicurus’ self 
to pass judgment upon. Then the scent 
is strong and they rise with a ringing 
whistle and dart away, no more like 
the fluttering quarry of two months back 
than the wriggle of a tadpole is like 
the leaping rush of a trout. No bat- 
like flight, but a dodging speeding that 
can only be checked by fast, fair shoot- 
ing. 

The weapon of weapons for such work 
is a sixteen - gauge hammerless of ap- 
proved make, modified choke in both 
barrels, and loaded with two and a half 
drachms of powder and half an ounce of 
number eight shot. Many will smile at 
this, but perhaps they have never tried 
such a gun. I have, and while of course 
it necessitates holding dead on, the kill- 
ing will be clean if ’tis held aright and 
handled quickly. In fact clean scores 
under such conditions mean artistic 
shooting, but what greater satisfaction 
than killing well without. taking unfair 
advantage of the game? And with a six- 
teen gauge, loaded as above, birds will 
not be mangled, as too frequently occurs 
when a heavier piece is carried. Better 
let three out of five get away unscathed 
than kill all and blow half of them to 
fragments. 

As for the dog, be he or she pointer or 
setter, let nose be good and staunchness 
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above reproach and a rattling day will 
result if the woodcock are to be found. 

Such a day was the last I enjoyed. May 
it be duplicated more than once this sea- 
son. The “ Doc,” as I will term him ;a 
noble roan setter, named Old Mark ; and 
myself were the attacking party, aided 
by two sharp-voiced little breechloaders. 
We were located at a comfortable farm 
house, and had intended to shoot two 
days, but the first was marked by one of 
those consistent and zealous rains that are 
common toward the close of September. 
On the second morning I was first astir 
and noticed with delight that the heavens 
had ceased to weep over our undertaking. 
“Doc” shortly came downstairs, singing 
sadly to himself—*“ Better dwell in the 
midst of alarms, than reign in this horrible 
place.” 

“Shut your croaking, old boy! It doesn’t 
rain in this horrible place any more. 
We'll have fun to-day or my name is 
Denis.” 

The rain had ceased some time before 
we knew it, and a brisk breeze had shaken 
all the water from the higher cover, 
though leaving the grass and shorter stuff 
still plentifully spangled with sparkling 


drops. Not one jot cared we for such a 
trifle. The dog could keep cool and in 





good working shape for hours under such 
conditions, and if we two got soaked to 
our waists it mattered not. We had been 
out together on too many bad days to 
worry about such small inconveniences. 

In brief time we had broken our fast 
with home-made bread and sweet milk, 
guantum suff., and were ready for business. 
The first ground to be tried was a large 
corn field near the house, on which a heavy 
crop was still standing. To avoid all pos- 
sibility of firing into each other in such 
high cover, and the better to see the birds 
when flushed, we worked with the rows, 
separating about forty yards and each 
keeping to the chosen line between two 
rows until the farther boundary of the 
field was reached. Now and again we 
hailed each other so as to keep about 
abreast, for it was impossible to see far 
through the corn, and as it towered a con- 
siderable distance above our heads we 
could not see over it. 

Shooting in such cover must needs be 
quick, and there is a certain knack about 
it. An old hand will shoot many times 
when he cannot see the bird at the mo- 
ment of pulling the trigger. He shoots 
just ahead of where he last saw the bird, 
for the soft corn stalks or waving leaves 
will not stop the shot to any serious ex- 


‘* ARE WE NOT BEAUTIES?” 
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tent, and by shooting rapidly and allow- 
ing for forward motion many a bird is 
knocked over when not a feather of it 
was visible. Such shooting is simply a 
sort of lightning calculation, and quite a 
number of men can make almost as good 
scores at it as they can in the open. 

Ere going far I noticed telltale “ bor- 
ings” in the mud, and soon the clinking 
of the ring on the chain collar of the set- 
ter warned me he was coming nearer. 
Sometimes a small bell is put on him to 
indicate his whereabouts, but if fastened 
round his neck with a string it is easily 
lost, and the collar makes noise enough 
without it. But a dog should never be 
hunted with a collar on except in corn, or 
stuff that will not hold him if fouled, as 
serious accidents may result. Soon the 
clinking ceased and I caught a glimpse of 
Mark standing motionless. 

“Good dog! Put ’emup!” 

A sudden trembling whistle sounded, 
repeated again and again, and I hastily 
emptied both barrels at two vanishing 
streaks of brown. One bird fell, but the 


second was missed clean, and a moment 
later “ Doc’s”’ double sounded, followed 
by the query : 


“ Get him?” 

“Tos.” 

“T got two; there’s a lot of them here 
I think.” 

And there were, for we had struck one 
of the right kind of days. Back and 
forth we worked the field, cracking away 
at everything seen or guessed at, some- 
times seeing a bird fall, ofttimes not 
knowing we had held straight until 
Mark would gravely march up with a 
dead beauty. He behaved most impar- 
tially, taking the bird to whichever man 
happened to be most convenient for him- 
self, for right well that old roan rascal 


knew that we were brothers in the craft 
and cared not how the dead were divided 
so long as the sport was merry. 

When that field was left, fourteen fine 
woodcock had fallen, and several others 
had flown clean away. Other fields 
yielded a few more, though none were so 
good as the first. Early in the afternoon 
we reached a dense swampy wood, bor- 
dered’ with thickets tangled like a chan- 
cery suit. It was beastly ground to work 
in, mud knee deep, with patches of open 
water here and there among the trees, and 
all around a reguiar snarl of interlaced 
twigs and branches. Plenty of birds 
were lying about the edges of this difficult 
cover, and by downright hard work a fair 
share of them were secured, though many 
shells were wasted. 

When the shadows began to lengthen 
men and dog were weary and willing to 
calla halt. Near the larger water pools 
we counted close to forty fallen to the 
two guns, and as we sat on a log to rest 
there came a sudden whish-whish of swift 
wings and a musical cry—“ O-eek-week- 
o-eek ”—directly overhead. 

“Wood duck, by the Lord Harry !” 

Crack, crack, crack, crack ; we saluted 
them with a rattling fusillade, and the lit- 
tle guns “pulled them down” famous- 
ly, five duck striking the water clean 
killed. 

We had blundered upon a rendezvous 
of a few of these superbly - plumaged 
beauties, and had chances at two other 
flocks before it became too dark to shoot. 
Eleven wood duck were added to the 
score, and then heavily laden we struggled 
over the perverse roots and through the 
darkened tangle of heartless thickets until 
the open was reached and with it easy 
going. A truly delightful drive home 
ended a flawless outing. 








YACHT CLUBS OF 
BY N. L. 


HOUGH not immediately con- 
nected with the Eastern Yacht 
Club, the cluster of yacht clubs 
in the neighborhood may be 
considered as having sufficient 

relation to it to receive notice. 

Indeed the Beverly Club, which was 
founded in 1872—Mr. Edward Burgess 
was its first commodore and Dr. W. F. 
Whitney its first secretary—is really an 
offshoot of E. Y. C., and is chiefly com- 
posed of members and the sons of mem- 
bers of the larger corporation. The pres- 
ent officers are John B. Paine, commodore ; 
George H. Richards, vice-commodore ; 
W. Lloyd Jeffries, secretary and measurer ; 
R. C. Robbins, treasurer. It isin one sense 
an annex to the older club, because it 
admits no yachts to its races over thirty 
feet in length, while the Eastern admits 
none under that length. The Beverly Club 
graciously permits large yachts to be en- 
rolled on its list, but they shall not be 
permitted to carry off its prizes, except 
in the large open regattas. ‘The member- 
ship numbers one hundred and forty and 
the list contains eighty-nine yachts under 
thirty feet long, and twenty-five over 
that size. Of the former class all are 
sloops, cutters and catboats. The signal 
e of the club is a pointed burgee — its 
width two-thirds of the length; the de- 
vice is a red five - pointed star in the 
middle of a white triangle, whose base is 
the luff of the signal; the rest of the 
flag is blue. The initiation fee is $5 
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and the annual dues the same. The 
catalogue is a very complete affair, giv- 
ing a table of allowances per mile, tide 
tables and a complete record of the re- 
gattas of the previous year. 

The club boasts of having sailed the 
five largest races, judged by the number 
of boats actually starting, ever sailed in 
any country, and of having sailed 156 
races in the eighteen years of its exist- 
ence. The following is a list of the five 
races mentioned above : 


Boats 
entered, 


Boats 
starting 


99 
114 
183 
136 
79 
Of the above the first four were open races 
for prizes offered by the club, and that 
of 1884 an open sweepstakes in which 
each boat was charged an entrance fee. 
In 1877: it appeared that a number of 
the yacht owners spent their summers on 
Cape Cod in the vicinity of Cotuit ; conse- 
quently the club established a series of 
races there, and a few years later the 
starting point was changed to Monument 
Beach. From that time the races have 
grown in size and importance and have 
resulted in building up a type of catboats 
which have swept the coast from Provi- 
dence to Boston, and have yet to be beaten 
in a heavy chop and strong breeze. The 
rudiments were there before the advent 
of the Beverly Yacht Club ; but the latter, 


Boats complet- 
ing course. 
81 
104 
145 
114 
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KIOWA, 


working jointly with the fishermen along 
the bay and giving five open races annu- 
ally, besides club races, has developed the 


type till the Surprise, Mucilage, Har- 
binger, Mist, Kiowa, and other Cape boats 
have established an enviable record. 

The open regatta of the club on 
August 16 last was especially interest- 
ing. The forty-footers’ race was sailed 
in a light southeast wind, and the AZzner- 
va won, beating the AZariguita eleven 
minutes and four seconds and the Gos- 
soon a little over fifteen minutes.’ There 
were fifteen entries in the thirty-foot 
class, including all kinds of boats, from 
the deep cutter to the sloop drawing 
only two feet of water. The race was 
won, much to the surprise of all con- 
cerned, by the sloop White Fawn. 

The smaller class of twenty-one feet 
and under counted ten centreboards and 
five keels. The Wanda won in the 
former and the Horne? in the latter class. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club, of Marble- 
head, is one of the most flourishing clubs 


in the country and has sprung into full- 
fledged existence with exceptional rapid- 
ity. It was founded in 1885 and incor- 
porated by special act of the Legislature 
in January, 1888. Its officers are: Com- 
modore, B. W. Crowninshield; vice-com- 
modore, C. H. W. Foster; secretary, 
Everett Paine; treasurer, J. B. Rhodes. 
Already it has three hundred and twenty- 
three members enrolled in its catalogue, 


and a handsome club house was com- 


pleted during the summer of 1888, facing 
the harbor, a quarter of a mile from the 
house of the Eastern Yacht Club. Its 
list already numbers one hundred and 
sixty-eight yachts. These yachts are 
divided into three classes, the first includ- 
ing boats of 25 feet sailing length and 
under 30 feet water line; the second class 
contains boats of 21 feet sailing length 
and under 25 feet water line; the third 
class has the boats of 16 feet sailing 
length and less than 21 feet water line. 
To the other features peculiar to the cata- 
logue of the Beverly Club the Corinthian 
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catalogue very happily adds the names 
of the builders of each yacht des- 
ignated by numbers and lays down a 
table of courses of the different classes, 
together with a tide table and a table 
of allowances. The signal is a pointed 
burgee, divided into three triangles, the 
one next to the luff being white, the 
centre red and the end blue. In the 
centre of the white triangle is a blue 
star, whose diameter is one-quarter the 
length of the luff. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club has nine re- 
gattas during the season, including the 
races for the cup and the pennant and the 
entertaining one called the Ladies’ Race, 
held in July, and presumably the most in- 
teresting and attractive of all. 

During the present season this club, in 
addition to its regular club championship 
races, gave a club tournament, which in- 
cluded three races on August 9, 11 and 
12, for the smaller classes of twenty-five 
and twenty-one feet, cups valued at $roo 
being offered as prizes. 

The Cape boat Suse won in the larger 
class, and the Madge and Hornet in the 
centreboard and keel classes of the twen- 
ty-one footers. The Hornet is a new cut- 
ter, designed and owned by Mr. John B. 
Paine, and appears to be destined to make 
her mark in her class. 

The midsummer series of races for the 
forty foot and thirty foot classes, on Au- 
gust 18, 19 and 20, were remarkably suc- 
cessful. The prizes were a $300 cup, 
given by Messrs. A. Hemenway and 
Bayard Thayer for forties, and a $125 
cup for thirties, given by a club member. 

The course was a triangular one of 
twenty-four miles, starting from Marble- 
head Rock. The first day’s race was 
started in a north-northwest breeze, and 
over the first two sides of the triangle in 
running and reaching the boats kept pret- 
ty well together, but after rounding the 
outer mark for the beat to windward for 
home the Gossoon and Minerva stood in 
on the starboard tack, while the lariguita 
and Ventura stood off on the port tack, 
which proved a lucky move, for the wind 
suddenly shifted to the southeast and 
they were running home with a fair wind 
long before the same favoring breeze 
reached their less fortunate rivals. The 
Ventura crossed the finish line first, with 
the Mariguita a minute behind, while the 
Gossoon and Minerva did not arrive until 
about fifteen and twenty minutes later. 

In the thirties the Sa/adin finished first, 
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followed by the Shark, Hawk and Almira 
in the order named. ‘The race of the 
next day turned the tables completely. 
The wind was southeast and held true 
throughout the race. This time the 
boats went to the southeast mark first, 
and the forties rounded in the following 
order: Gossoon, Minerva, Mariquita, Ven- 
tura, with less than five minutes between 
the first and last boats. Then, after an 
exciting reach to the second mark, they 
rounded in the same order, with about the 
same distance between them. On the home 
stretch the breeze freshened a good deal, 
but the same order was maintained, the 
Gossoon gaining a trifle, owing to the AZ7- 
nerva having sprung her topmast, which 
obliged her to take in her jib topsail. The 
Gossoon crossed the finish line first, but, 
having to allow the A/znzerva one minute 
and fifty-five seconds, lost the race by two 
seconds. The Mariguita finished about 
three minutes after the Gossoon and the 
Ventura five minutes later. 

On August 20 the sail for the cups took 
place, the A/znerva beating the Ventura by 
twenty-seven minutes, and the Saladin 
beating the Shar fifteen minutes. 


The Salem Bay Yacht Club was at one 
time quite a flourishing institution. But 
owing to unfortunate influences and the 
nearness of the other clubs it has of late 
led rather a dead-and-alive existence. 

If the Beverly and Corinthian clubs 
can be called the children of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, then the Pleon Yacht Club, 
of Marblehead, may be taken as a most 
promising grandchild. This was formed 
in 1886, of the younger sons and brothers 
of the members of the older clubs, the 
greater part of them being under twenty 
years of age, and the boats were limited 
to those measuring sixteen feet wa- 
terline and under. The club started 
with a membership of about twenty-five 
and fifteen boats, and now can show a 
list of seventy members owning sixty 
boats. Some of the older club men have 
joined and enter the tenders of their 
large yachts in the races. The officers 
are: Commodore, W. I. Palmer; vice- 
commodore, S. W. Sleeper; secretary, 
F. O. Poole; treasurer, F, B. Litchman. 

Such are the aquatic advantages of 
Salem Bay, such the facilities, attractions 
and enterprise of yachtsmen down East. 


Note—The illustrations are from photographs by the author. 
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ATHLETICS IN WASHINGTON. 


BY HERBERT JANVRIN BROWNE, 


HE projectors of Washington plan- 
*}|° ned to the full extent of their wis- 
dom. The capital, rising from 
swamps, has expanded magically back from 
the tidewaters of the Potomac. Growing 


not from within, but by a nation’s will, it 
has spread around the twin ganglia of 
Capitol and White House until it tops with 
beautiful villas and palatial residences the 
steep-sided amphitheatre of heights which 
clasps the city in a noble arc. Nearly a 
hundred miles of streets, whose exact lines 
mark the Pole star or stretch right angled 
to the east and west, intersected by diago- 
nals of magnificent avenues, are paved 
with smooth gray asphalt. Leagues of 
hard, well-kept roadways wind through 
the parks and Soldiers’ Home grounds, 
and a liberal policy of municipal expen- 
diture is surrounding the city with admir- 
ably - constructed highways. The roads 
that lead to Washington will in the future 
be as certain in their quality as the roads 
that led to Rome. The Potomac, which 
a few miles above roars and struggles 
through a narrow channel, spreads as it 
passes the city from 400 yards at George- 
town to a yellow mile where it meets and 
mingles with the tide below Long Bridge. 
This is a paradise for lovers of healthy 
recreation in the open air. Through the 
smooth streets glide thousands of bicy- 
cles and tricycles. Over suburban high- 
ways blooded horses under the saddle 
dash by showy but slower equipages of 
wheels and harness. The quiet drives 
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and water paths which intersect and par- 
allel Rock Creek feel the soft, sure pad- 
ding of mounted thoroughbreds. The 
Potomac glints with sails, and the Vir- 
ginia bluffs echo back the click of oars 
strained against rowlocks by sturdy arms. 
Bold canoemen paddle through floating 
ice in March and tire not till they meet 
the shore ice in December. Nor is the 
gentler sex debarred, In a hundred ten- 
nis courts she scores love games. The 
bicycle has been adapted to her needs. 
I can name you a score of ladies that 
will cross the country in a paper chase or 
take after a red fox with the boldest. 
Barge parties for twenty and gigs for 
two show her the pleasures of the upper 
landings, and she doesn’t scorn to handle 
a pair of sculls herself. 

The organizations which are outgrowths 
from community of interests in popular 
recreation are numerous in Washington. 
They take rank in solidity and strength in 
just proportion to the age and develop- 
ment of their respective fields. The Po- 
tomac, affording an aquatic highway for 


eight months out of twelve, has been 


traversed in turn by every variety of craft 
—the Indian canoes of the Pamunkeys 
and Patowmacks, the shallops and light 
trading brigs of the early Fairfax tobacco 
planters, the six-oared barges of the Wash- 
ingtons, Lees and Custises manned by 
stout blacks, the wooden frigates of the 
young republic and the iron gunboats of 
a nation aroused. It is now, save for a 
few schooners laden with lumber or ice, 
well abandoned to pleasure craft. 

The Analostan Boat Club is the oldest 
aquatic organization. Its nucleus was 


formed from the old Falcon Boat Club, 
which dated back into the early 4os, 
and of which George Washington Parke 
Custis was a member. To it also be- 
longed Richard Wallach, afterward may- 
or of Washington, Walter Lenox, Will- 
iam Patten and other solid citizens. 
It is over twenty-four years since the 
Falcons were succeeded by the Ana- 
lostans. Their half-century old eight- 
oared barge, which had reposed_peace- 
fully against the ceiling of the clubhouse, 
a precious relic, fell a victim to the dis- 
astrous flood of June, 1889, which swept 
the water front of the city like a river 
Goth, scoring every boating club with a 
heavy hand. The Analostans stood help- 
less on high ground and saw their beauti- 
ful house, with its magnificent equipment, 
swept into the river and then collapse, 
like a paper shell between two canal 
boats. But with commendable pluck, 
spurred by the prestige of age and repu- 
tation, they have rebuilt near the old 
ground at the foot of New Hampshire 
avenue what is conceded to be, from an 
architect’s standpoint, the most beautiful 
boat house in the South and one of the 
finest in the country. Devoted almost 
exclusively to social recreation and pleas- 
ure boating, the Analostan colors have of 
late years been seldom seen in regattas, 
though good racing material is included 
among its sixty active members. 

The Potomacs fairly contest with the 
Analostans in point of age. Soon after 
the close of the civil war a number of 
Georgetown gentlemen associated for 
aquatic recreation without formally or- 
ganizing or securing quarters other than 
of temporary character for storing their 
boats. Within a few years the spirit 
which brought them together caused the 
union to be placed upon more stable 
foundation, and on July 6, 1869, the Po- 
tomac Boat Club was organized. It at 
once took a leading position and has held 
it. From it the original Columbia Boat 
Club swarmed ten years ago, like a bee 
colony from its parent hive. Though the 
offspring has outstripped the older club 
in membership by developing into an 
athletic organization, the Potomacs are 
vigorous and prosperous. Over one hun- 
dred and fifty members are now on its 
lists, including some of the most suc- 
cessful and promising racing men in ama- 
teur circles. Its boat house at the foot. 
of Congress street, Georgetown, is the 
largest south of New York, standing 100 
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by 60 feet on solid stone piers. Its boat 
room is stocked with two eights, six 
fours, a gig, a large 
barge and four oth- 
er boats, the prop- 
erty of the club; 
besides some forty 
private boats and 
fifteen shells, the 
property of mem- 
bers. Its equip- 
ment in the way of 
rooms, lockers, 
baths and other ac- 
cessories of a first- 
class boat house is 
surpassed by none. 
The club property 
is valued at $25,- 
ooo. The recent 
development of the 
Columbias has in- 
duced the Poto-- 
macs to look after 
general athletics. 
To this purpose articles of incorporation 
of a wider scope have been filed, and fif- 
teen acres of ground secured on the Vir- 
ginia shore near Gravelly Creek, which 
have been laid out at considerable ex- 
pense. 

While the incorporation of general ath- 
letics is a wise step toward attaching the 
younger members of the club more close- 
ly, its bent is distinctively aquatic. The 
older members are devotees of boating, to 
the exclusion of other sports, and in a 
field as wide as is presented by Wash- 
ington there is good judgment in such a 
course. 

The club also holds numerous trophies 
of plate, its walls are hung with victorious 
colors, and its racing men can show most 
lavish fronts of individual medals. ‘The 
value of specializing its functions as a 
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boating club is seen in the roll call of its 
aquatic victories for the past few years. 
The affairs of the club are managed by 
a board of governors. The very capable 
and popular president, Austin Herr, ow- 
ing to the press of business and a contem- 
plated European visit, felt compelled to 
tender his resignation of that office. The 
board now is composed of S. A. Dough- 
erty, vice-president ; M. F. Finley, treas- 
urer; Oscar P. Schmidt, recording secre- 
tary ; William Hungerford, financial sec- 
retary ; Claude R. Zapponi, captain ; Louis 
A. Fischer, first lieutenant ; Jules P. Woo- 
ten, second lieutenant, and seven others. 
Strictly writing, the only organization 
in Washington devoted to general ath- 
letics is the Colum- 
bia Athletic Club. 
The transformation 
of the old Colum- 
bia Boat Club into 
the larger associa- 
tion involves an 
interesting history. 
The boat club had 
had a remarkably 
successful career. 
The insignia of its 
prowess were gath- 
ered in amateur re- 
gattas on every 
racing water from 
Watkins Glen to 
Richmond, and its 
commodious boat 
house was stocked 
with one of the 
finest collections of 
racing shells in the 
country. It would seem as if content- 
ment might have reigned. One evening 
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in the winter of 1886-7 Mr. Howard Perry 
read to a group of club men in their up- 
town winter quarters the rough draft of a 
proposed athletic club. 

The slight favor which it met stim- 
ulated further efforts. He polished his 
crude draft to more studied detail and 
tried again. It started discussion. ‘That 
was enough. The ball rolled to such 
good efféct that on April 6, 1887, the boat 
club reorganized into the Columbia Ath- 
letic Club of the District of Columbia. 
Its scope may be measured by quoting 
Article II. of the constitution : 

“The object of this club shall be to en- 
courage all manly sports, promote physi- 
cal culture and for social purposes.” 

Sixty-eight signed the constitution. The 
metamorphosis produced many changes 
in membership, forty-one of the old club 
men retiring. But their places were never 
vacant, forty-five new members entering 
at once, and indeed the retiring members 
have nearly all returned. Financial reor- 
ganization was based on the purchase by 
each member of a $25 second mortgage 
bond in lieu of an initiation fee. By Jan- 


uary, 1888, less than a year after the 
change, 204 active members and seventy- 


six non-residents were on the lists. An- 
other twelvemonth saw the club’s roster 
increased to 318 active and 112 non-resi- 
dent members. The active list is now 
nearly eight hundred, while the non-resi- 
dents increase the membership to over 
nine hundred. 

The new blood and life of the rejuven- 
ated club demanded expansion. From 
its cramped winter quarters on New York 
avenue it removed to 80g Fourteenth 
street. Rapidly outgrowing that location 
it again gathered its Lares and Penates 
and moved one block west to 815 Fif- 
teenth street, nearly opposite Vice-Presi- 
dent Morton’s palatial Shoreham flats, 
where it remained until the completion of 
its newclub house. With the proceeds of 
its second mortgage bonds the club pur- 
chased a lot at the junction of Ohio ave- 
nue, Fifteenth and D streets, fronting the 
White lot. Here it proposed to erect a 
club house, when that plan was upset by 
an offer from an unexpected direction. 

Hon. John R. McLean, the millionaire 
proprietor of the Cincinnati Auguirer, is a 
large holder of Washington real estate, 
and resides here a greater part of the 
year. Himself an athlete of no mean 
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prowess, he became the patron and bene- 
factor of the new club. He proposed to 


sell it a large lot on the south side of G 
street, beyond the State, War and Navy 
building, between Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth streets, with a side outlet on Eigh- 
teenth street, for $45,000 on twenty years’ 


time, with interest at 5 per cent. Fur- 
thermore, he offered to advance $25,000 
toward the erection of a house when the 
club should have expended a like sum. 
The liberal offers were accepted. As a 
leading member of the club said: “ Mr. 
McLean's spirited assistance made the 
club.” 

That the club’s finances are ably man- 
aged may be attested by a summary of 
its properties. The ground on which the 
house is located has doubled in value and 
represents $90,000 of capital. The struc- 
ture itself stands at $50,000, and its fur- 
nishings at $10,000, The boat house is 
valued at $10,000 additional, and the club 
has a lease and option on Analostan Is- 
land, which real estate is valued at $100,- 
ooo, making a round quarter of a million 
in which the club holds fees and equities. 

The ground on which the club house 
stands has an interesting history. When 
the British entered Washington in August, 
1814, and destroyed the public buildings, 
including the War, State and Navy de- 
partments, James Monroe, Secretary of 
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State and War, directed Disbursing Clerk 
Pleasonton, of the State Department, to 
preserve the public archives. The arch- 
ives of the State Department that official 
took to Virginia. When the British had 
retired the State Department rented a 
house owned by a Mr. Calder on the pres- 
ent site of the new club house, whereupon 
Tobias Lear, formerly private secretary to 
President Washington, bought the prop- 
erty and doubled the rent upon that 
much-enduring tenant, the Government. 

The department remained until in 1816 
it removed to the building known as 
the old Navy Department. Tobias Lear 
afterward occupied his speculative pur- 
chase as a residence, where he died sud- 
denly and was rumored to have com- 
mitted suicide. Later it was owned 
and occupied by Attorney General Wirt, 
and, in 1856, Count de Sartiges, the 
French Minister, tenanted it. Shortly 
after the close of the war an English 
gentleman, learning that all the States 
took care of their soldiers’ and sailors’ 
orphans, organized a trust for the same 
benevolent purpose in the District. The 
Calder estate was purchased and occu- 
pied to that end. The trust becoming 
exhausted, Garfield Hospital, by act of 
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Congress, obtained control, with title to 
the property. On its sale it fell into the 
hands of Hon. John R. McLean, from 
whom it has passed to the club. 

The ground is 160 feet front by 113 
in depth to a wide alley, with a projection 
to Eighteenth street 116 by 44. The club 
house is near the centre of the lot, a mas- 
sive structure 60 feet front by 113 in 
depth, of pressed brick and Seneca stone, 
The plans were prepared by one of the 
leading architects of Washington, Mr. J. 
West Wagner, a member of the club, af- 
ter a careful study of its requirements, and 
the building was constructed under his 
supervision. In the basement are bowl- 
ing alleys and a large swimming pool at 
the rear, with a Turkish bath attached. 
At the head of the large stairway on the 
main floor are reception rooms, the gov- 
ernors’ room, a drawing room with the 
library beyond, coat and locker rooms 





across the main hall, with dressing and 
store rooms to the rear. 

The floor above is devoted to billiard 
tables, whist rooms, a model café, a buf- 
fet, barber shop, a second locker room, 
with nearly three hundred lockers, and 
numerous bath and dressing rooms. An- 
other flight of stairs leads to the gym- 
nasium, 50 by go, fitted with every appli- 
ance and a twenty-lap running track in 
the gallery. In one corner is the instruc- 
tor’s room, at the rear are fencing and 
boxing rooms. At one side of the main 
building is contemplated an annex 44 by 
110, with a height of 22 feet. Its uses 
will be various, from a winter tennis 
court to a ballroom. 

The boat house, no longer alone but 
still high in the athletic affections of the 
club, is at the footof High street, George- 
town. It contains two eights, four fours, 


two gigs, one pair oar, a large number of 
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singles, six pleasure boats and a ten- 
oared barge built at a cost of $750 by 
Glass, of Philadelphia, -besides numerous 
boats, the private property of club mem- 
bers. Over the boat house is a large 
hall used for dancing, with all conveniences 
and spacious locker rooms. 

Straight across the river from the boat 
house is Analostan Island, the birthplace 
and residence of Senator James M. Mason, 
the Confederate envoy to Great Britain, 
who, with his colleague, Slidell, was tak- 
en from the Trent by the brave but im- 
politic Commodore Wilkes. His house 
is still standing, though dismantled and 
dilapidated. Here Webster, Clay, Cal- 
houn and Benton were welcome guests. 
After the war the island fell into disre- 
pute and was the resort of negro roughs 
and gamblers. It has now come into 
good hands, and to its best use, deprived 
as it is by location of commercial value. 
The river channel once ran south of the 
island, but gradually filled by floods and 
tides, the current swung to the north and 
a heavy causeway cut off the stream com- 
pletely, leaving at the rear a narrow 
marsh between the island and the Vir- 
ginia shore, a favorite resort of gunners 
when the reed birds come. 


The island, irregular in shape, half a 
mile in length and one-fourth wide, con- 
tains over one hundred acres above the 
bench mark of the highest floods, undu- 
lating, but with level stretches extensive 
enough for a ball field, a fine quarter- 
mile bicycle and running track, and ten- 
nis courts galore. Save for the indicated 
improvements, the island is wild and pic- 
turesque. Its verge is wooded with a 
scrubby growth of beech and hardwood, 
which has suffered severely from the 
savage attacks of every spring freshet. 
Above the landing some twenty rods the 
rotting hulk of a dismantled river steamer 
lies broken backed across a ledge fifteen 
feet above the tide, a significant reminder 
of the tremendous flood of June, 1889. Be- 
low the landing the ruined house of 
Mason’s ferryman is slowly crumbling. 
Across to the southern extremity of the 
island is the Mason house itself, while 
near it a 200-yard rifle range has been 
laid off, the trap shooters nestling from 
the sharp west winds further to the 
south. 

The club is strong in many directions. 
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Its boating contingent was until recently 
headed by Capt. W. Howard Gibson, who 
for years has been secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Oarsmen, 
and would rather row than eat. No bet- 
ter men pull oars than F. A. Nute, the 
famous stroke; J. C. Kondrup, R. H. 
Wade, J. R. Elder, or R. J. W. Brewster. 
If any one man ever did four men’s 
work and looked as if he weren’t moving 
at all it is S. W. Stinemetz, director of ath- 
letics. He captains as promising a string 
of youngsters as Senator Leland Stanford 
has in his Palo Alto kindergarten. 
Anyone who has ever seen W. E. Crist 
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“tories to 


pull out of a bunch of flyers spurting for 
the tape in a bicycle contest has seen one 
of the fastest and most graceful amateur 


riders in America.’ He has done his mile 
in 2:33 2-5, at Coventry, in the spring of 
1888, and holds the trophies of over one 
hundred victories. Philip S. Brown is a 
good second to Crist and one of the best 
distance riders in the country. He and 
Crist carried off the laurels in the great 
one-mile tandem tricycle event at Spring- 
field in 1885, winning in 2:45 2-5. If it 
were not for his reckless propensity for 
riding in front of the handle bars he 
would have added many more vic- 
his string than now adorn 
his successful career. L. S. Barber is 
another of the successful flyers on the 
club’s roster. No one can tell the possi- 
bilities of the bicycle, but if the sporting 
world wakes up some day and finds that 
the wheel has been driven a mile inside 
of two minutes it will be because Will 
Crist or Phil Brown or Lem Barber has 
taken a high-geared safety to the top of 
University Hill early some fine morning 
and let it go for all there is in it down 
the prettiest half-mile slope in the world 
and up the Fourteenth street grade be- 
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yond. There is better than two minutes 
in it and a fair chance for a broken 
neck. 

The club hails with delight the return 
to America of Mr. Alexander Greger, 








defend his dashing attacks.. He is a so- 
cial favorite, keeps a string of blooded 
horses, and drives around the city in a 
low-wheeled, rubber-tired Russian drosh- 
ky, with a Cossack on the box whose 
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Secretary of the Russian Legation, a gen- 
tleman of wealth and education, a daring 
cross-country rider and the most expert 
amateur swordsman this side the Atlantic. 
No one in the club has yet been able to 


whiskers look like the spoliation of a Skye 
terrier’s pelt. ; 
Either Dr. C. T. Reed, R. H. Wade, 
Barry Adams or Bobby Brewster will put 
on the gloves with anyone that comes, 
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and several tug-of-war, football and base- 
ball teams are afield. In S. J. King, of 
Princeton University, the club has a 
sprinter who is known all over the coun- 
try. He has done his too yards in even 
time and 220in 224%. He has run aclose 
second to Westing in New York, and his 
efforts have aroused the suspicion of 
many sprinters. 


The tennis contingent of the club has 


become a leading section. C. L. McCaw- 
ley, president of the Southern Lawn Ten- 
nis Association, is a leading member; Oscar 
A. Menocal, the District champion, stands 
at its head, but another year will put him 
to his mettle to keep down the many 
notable aspirants. 

It would be rank ingratitude and base 
neglect to pass by the Columbia mascot. 
He is a full-blooded brindle English bull- 
dog, whose tail wags to the name of Trott. 
Trott is a sailor. Few human beings have 
had the eventful career of Trott. Hehas 
been almost around the world with Lieut. 
S. H. May, U.S. N., who presented him 
to the club. Trott wouldn’t bite a bone 
without due provocation. 

“Trott looks like a seventy-four gun 
frigate,” says Lieutenant May, “ but, 
bless you, his guns are all Quaker guns !” 

The late president of the club was 
Lieut. C. A. Bradbury, U.S. N., who spent 
considerable of his time on the Euro- 
pean station with the flying squadron of 
evolution as navigator of the Yorktown. 
His absence was sincerely regretted by 
the club members. James F. Hood, 
the well-known equity lawyer,  suc- 
ceeded him. Secretary Howard Perry 
is connected with the Department of 


Justice. He is a member of the board 
of managers of the Amateur Athletic 
Union and its treasurer. He is also on 
the executive committee of the National 
Cross-Country Association of America. 
Treasurer Fred. Thompson is one of the 
best financial men in the club and is con- 
nected with the Citizens’ National Bank. 
Capt. W. H. Gibson is, as mentioned, sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Amateur Oarsmen. Mr. Geo. A. Atwater, 
chairman of the bicycle committee, is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the League of American Wheelmen. 

One word can be said of not only the 
Columbia Club, but of all the athletic 
associations of Washington: No taint of 
professionalism has ever appeared in any 
form or in theslightest degree. Amateur 
athletism in the District of Columbia is 
imbued with the fairest spirit of honorable 
emulation. 

All readers of sporting literature were 
familiar with the signature of the late 
H. H. Soules To him was due the inau- 
guration of canoeing on the Potomac. 
Though a cripple he was the most fear- 
less canoeman that ever wielded a paddle 
or refused to reef his sail. It was as early 
as 1883 that his single craft crept into and 
out of the swirls of the river. A little 
later Harry Dodge, now superintendent 
of Mount Vernon, joined him, and in 1884 
the Washington Canoe Club was organized 
with less than ten members. From its 
small but sturdy birth it waxed vigorous, 
prosperous, then split, yet again joined 
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hands under the name of the Washington 
Canoe Association. 

The flood of 1889—it is always The 
Flood here—gave the club a chance to 
show its mettle. Their floating boat 
house, anchored to the Analostan shore, 
hung skyward among the treetops. The 
whole weight of the current, with its load 
of dangerous débris, surged against it. A 
heroic band crossed to the island and 
camped to watch their property and to 
act at 4 moment’s notice. For four days 
they stayed through flood and rain, living 
on the rations which a few brother canoe- 
men got across at the risk of their lives. 
The boat house held. If it hadn't, the 
Spartans would have gone with it. It laid 
for some time under the shadow of Wash- 
ington Monument in safe water, waiting 
to be again towed into use. 

The club is now in a most flourishing 
condition. Its officers are President J. R. 
Lake, commodore ; Tom Barrington, vice- 
commodore, and Otis Goodall, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The first bicycle ridden in the District 
of Columbia was the property of a former 
secretary of the British Legation. It is 


not over fifteen years since it appeared— 


a sixty-inch wheel with solid steel back- 
bone, and it weighed over a_ hundred 
pounds. Even at that date the “ bone- 
shaker” velocipedes had gone into the 
garret of disuse. With the disappearance 
of rotting wooden pavements and the 
ousting of cobblestones in the 7os, the 
asphalt of to-day and the pavement of 
the future appeared. The connection be- 
tween an asphalt pavement and the use 
of bicycles is self evident to all who have 
seen one and mounted the other. 

The day is within conning distance when 
bicycles will be as numerous and cheap as 
sewing machines, and as universally used 
in America as skates on winter canals in 
Holland. When that day comes the health 
of America will improve, the death rate 
will drop a notch, and several medical 
colleges will nail up their doors. Over 
five thousand bicycles are ridden in Wash- 
ington and the number of riders is per- 
haps a thousand in excess, owing to 
extensive patronage of several large 
wheel-renting agencies. The first lady’s 
bicycle was built and ridden here. The 
conception of the U frame originated in 
Washington. Over three hundred ladies 
own and ride safety bicycles, so admirably 
adapted to their needs, and no accident or 
injury of limb, body or health to a lady 
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rider has yet been recorded. Bicycle 
jurisprudence has received several nota- 
ble decisions in the District courts from 
contests between plucky wheelmen and 
that distinct species of swine in human 


DOWN THE CAPITOL STEPS, 
(Reproduced from Outinc, December, 1889.) 


form, the “road hog.” Suffice it that the 
decisions have been “jug handled” in 
favor of the bicyclists. 

The Capital Bicycle Club is the princi- 
pal and oldest body of wheelmen in the 
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District, and is ranked by few, in age or 
membership, in the country. It was or- 
ganized over eleven years ago by pioneer 
wheelmen. It has had steady growth and 
numbers 125 members. Seven years since 
it moved into a fine club house on Fif- 
teenth street, between C and D. That 














amples of instantaneous photography of 
still more remarkable bicycling feats. 
One group covers the fancy riding of 
Rex Smith, the most graceful amateur 
gymnast that ever touched a wheel. He 
seldom indulges in the feats by which he 
won his reputation, but may occasionally 
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structure not only presents a pleasing 
architectural exterior, but is commodious 
and as charming as a private house within. 
The walls are hung with fine engravings 
and pictures in keeping with the spirit of 
the club. 

Among the extensive collection belong- 
ing to the club are some remarkable ex- 


be seen teaching a younger limb the pos- 
sibilities of the spidery web of steel. 
Here are Rex Smith and Will Robertson 
playing polo on Star bicycles. Here 
again the “ Twin Stars” riding down the 
marble steps of the Capitol. Another is 
a photograph of Robertson wheeling 
along the stone coping of Cabin John’s 
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bridge, barely eighteen inches wide and a 
hundred feet sheer above instant death. 

The social side of athletic club life has 
been strongly developed. The Capital 
Club hops have been as popular as its 
moonlight runs ; its race meetings, events 
to be looked forward to with eagerness 
and enjoyed with pleasure. Crist, Brown 
and Barber were developed as racing 
men under its winged wheel. The ruthless 
advance of building operations destroyed 
the fine quarter-mile track in Athletic 
Park, which compelled the club to take 
steps to secure for its members other 
grounds. 

The Washington Cycle Club, though 
smaller and younger than the Capital, 
with a membership of fifty, takes im- 
portance as the league club of the dis- 
trict. It was due to the spirited action 
of this club, then in its infancy, that the 
League of American Wheelmen held its 
annual meet here in 1885, one of the most 
successful in its history. Those who 
visited and participated in that event 
carried away not only pleasant memories 
of Washington streets, parks and other 
attractions, but a profound impression of 
the courtesy and hospitality of the ener- 


getic Cycle Club. 
The Columbia Bicycle Club, with sixty 


MRS, W. E. SMITH, L. A. W. 


members, is quartered on Pennsylvania 
avenue, near Four and a Half street, 
It is recruited largely from riders em- 
ployed in the Government Printing Office, 
and is in a flourishing condition. 

The Mount Pleasant Wheel Club, the 
Crescent Bicycle Club, of Capitol Hill, 
and the Georgetown Wheel Club aggre- 
gate a membership of nearly one hundred 
and fifty. 

Probably the only colored bicycle club 
in the United States, if not in the world, 
is located in Washington. It has a good 
membership, and appears to thrive like a 
black walnut tree. 

The Ladies’ Bicycle Club, organized to 
encourage the timid fair in attempting 
the innovation of riding wheels, rose rap- 
idly to over one hundred members. Hav- 
ing accomplished the object of its inau- 
guration it seems to have fallen into a 
trance. 

The 200 league wheelmen in the Dis- 
trict have the necessary local organiza- 
tion. George S. Atwater, of the National 
League racing board, is chief consul, 
N. Macdaniels vice-consul, and W. H. 
Stearns secretary and treasurer. E. De- 
maray is a member of the National League 
hotel committee. 

Washington may fairly challenge the 
country as a tennis city. Between three 
and four hundred courts testify to the 
popularity of the game. Thousands of’ 
its devotees can scarcely be persuaded to 
abandon the racquet and doff the white 
flannel with the first flit of snow. No one 
knows who laid out the first court, who 
owned the first racquet or played the 
first game; but the very first club to 
give fixed popularity to the game was 
organized in 1878, and was composed of 
leading members of the Metropolitan 
Club. 

Members of the British Legation and 
their families played lawn tennis on the 
grounds to the rear of the legation build- 
ing even earlier than that. ‘This first or- 
ganization was known as the Washington 
Tennis Club, changing its name after 
three years to the Arlington Tennis Club. 
Two of its members, Robert and Oris 
Brown, are now members of the Racquet 
Club. The second organization, and one 
which has club records running back 
over ten years, is the Maple Tennis Club, 
having numerous fine courts in Le Droit 
Park. 

Among its many members are W. E. 
Williams, Frank and Clarence McClel- 
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land, Frank Butterworth, Xandre Ginesi, 
J. McCawley and others. 

From two to two hundred organizations, 
with an active membership of over three 
thousand, indicate the growth of tennis 


during the last ten years in Washington. 
The Bachelor Club is the largest and most 


popular. It has a membership of forty- 
five and its five dirt courts at Seventeenth 
and P streets are always full. Many ex- 
citing District tournaments and several 
of the Southern L. T. Association have 
been held on its courts. The Columbia 
Athletic Club can muster seventy-five 
tennis players, and the Racquet Club has 
three fine courts at Twenty-first and P 
streets. The Mt. Pleasant, Tudor Place 
and Taviaque clubs are other leading 
organizations, but almost every vacant 
lot, every square, every suburban field 
has its court, and the game is arousing 
widespread interest. 

In no particular has there been such a 
radical change as in the character of the 
game. From the old easy return and cut 
serve the strong local players have, by 
contact with the cracks from other cities, 
developed into strong, rapid servers, with 
scientific strokes, and ability to return 
and place the most terrific volleying with 
accuracy and effect. Jack Pope, now in 
Nicaragua; Oscar A. Menocal, William 
Boag, Charles L. McCawley, Frank But- 
terworth, the Dudley boys, Xandre Ginesi, 
and a half dozen others I could name 
can-easily hold their own with anyone 


under championship form, and the next 
few years ought to develop an Ameri- 
can champion within the District’s three 
straight sides. 

Lying on the verge of that home of 
American horsemen, the South, Washing- 
ton has always shown more or less of 
activity in the saddle. The influence of 
West Point and the* army is easily de- 
tected in every other riuer who canters 
out Fourteenth street road or pulls up at 
Dumblane. Next to the military seat, 
prim and erect, the freer saddle of Vir- 
ginia has had its sway, the long-stirruped, 
high-pommeled, loose-reined carriage of a 
tournament-riding chivalry, trusting much 
to the sure footedness and sagacity of its 
half-bred stock, and holding eye and hand 
free for other purposes. 

It was only with the incursion of a large 
body of wealthy patrons of horseback 
riding that the English hunting saddle 
with its short stirrup and the accompany- 
ing crop obtained a hold some eleven years 
back. Since then this noble recreation 
has gained immensely in favor. A num- 
ber of wealthy gentlemen, headed by 
Secretary Whitney, about four years 
since promoted the building of a fine rid- 
ing academy, one of the most commo- 
dious and best equipped in the country. 
The stimulus which this institution gave 
to horseback riding will long outlive the 
organization which backed it. The acad- 
emy is now controlled by several wealthy 
Virginia horsemen, who intend to utilize 
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it in the interests of thoroughbred stock 
Taising, as an adjunct of their extensive 
breeding establishments. 

The only body at present worthy of the 
name of a riding club is the Dumblane, 
a cross-country riding club, whose head- 
quarters are at Dumblane, on the Tenally- 
town road, beyond what once was ex- 
President Cleveland’s estate. Mr. and 
Mrs. Howland, of Morrisania, New York, 
who spend a large portion of their time 
in Washington, have been the active lead- 
ers of the club. Mr. Howland is the 
proud owner of the half-bred horse On- 
tario, which won the high-jumping record 
at Chicago last fall. Colonel Neville, 
Hal and Rozier Dulaney and Messrs. 
Whitney, Knutt and Tidd-Pratt are among 
its active members. The existence here 
of a number of very daring cross-country 
riders, available for the nucleus of a wider 
organization, is the sure forerunner of 
such a riding club as few cities can possess. 

Washington has no suburban villages. 
Unlike the large cities of the North and 
East no fostered manufacturing towns 
abide beneath her eaves. Across the 
Potomac miles of land lie fallow, to the 
south as far as Fairfax Court House and 
west toward the Loudoun Hills. Rock 
Creek, within the District limits, is as wild 
and picturesque as the Yellowstone, and 
the red fox has his den within rifle shot of 
Brightwood, where Colonel Hoskins keeps 
a fine pack of hounds. The colonel rides 
like a thoroughbred himself and close at 
his heels come Gwin Tompkins— the 


well-known turf writer “ Greystone ”—Dr. 
Darling, Ed. C. Blunt, Dick Peters, Arthur 
Herbert and others. 

The contingent of the gentler sex is 
not to be ignored. Miss Nannie Bayard 
heads the list as the best rider in the ex- 
Secretary’s family. Miss May McCul- 
loch, daughter of Hon. Hugh McCulloch ; 
Miss Myers, Miss Alice Maury, Miss 
Ethel Sprague, Miss Annie Ayer, a 
daughter of the Argentine Republic, who 
learned to ride on the pampas, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Tompkins, the charming 
magazine writer, are at home in the side 
saddle, and can show the crack pupils of 
the academies the way across the stiffest 
stretches in the country side. Miss Ethel 
Sprague is a particularly daring and reck- 
less rider, a black-eyed, slight brunette of 
twenty, who inherits her mother’s grace 
and vivacity. She handles the foils, too, 
like an expert, quite as well as Miss Mc- 
Culloch, whose slender wrists contain 
cords of steel. 

It will be difficult to place the limits 
of recreative athleticism in Washington. 
Into every branch of sport its ramifi- 
cations extend. Five thousand are devo- 
tees of the wheel, three thousand of the 
net and racquet, not less than fifteen hun- 
dred are especially given to aquatics. 
Fully one thousand can hold a stirrup 
with more or less security. General field 
sports claim their hundreds, and the list 
slowly dwindles through the lines of 
lovers of rod and gun, archers and gal- 
lery shots to’ the end of the chapter. 
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TrovuT and salmon fishing is over for this 
season, and now the fresh-water angler who 
does not care to take up salt-water sport turns 
his attention to the black bass, muskalonge, 
pickerel, pike, pike perch, common perch and 
rock bass. For the angler who likes to shoot as 
well as fish the Lake Park region of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota will be found to afford 
excellent attractions, for here abound the bass, 
the pickerel and pike, the wild duck and the 
goose. The Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany has two pamphlets which are invaluable 
to the rod and gun handler and which are sent 
to any address free. These little books are 
entitled ‘‘Natural Game Preserves of North 
America’”’ and ‘‘ Wonderland,”’ and they give 
the sportsman full descriptions of the Lake Park 
region and many details regarding the popular 
routes to this great game paradise, 


EVERY traveler has noticed that railroads get 
rid of their old discarded ties by burning them 
up. The ordinary practice is to place them in 
piles as near the rails as possible and then set 
fire to them, tothe great annoyance and discom- 
fort of passengers. At the same time there are 
thousands of families on the line of the road 
who would be glad to take these ties away and 
use them for fuel.—New York Tribune. 


THE readers of OuTING looking for a warm 
climate for the winter will be glad to learn that 
the favorite resort, Hamilton Hotel, on Ber- 
muda Islands, has become a more desirable 
residence for this winter by reason of the estab- 
lishment of telegraphic communication with 
the outside world. We advise our friends to 
engage rooms in advance, as it is more than 
likely, on account of these improvements, that 
rooms in the Hamilton will be filled up early. 


SANTA Rosa IsLAND, in Pensacola Bay, 
abounds in wild turkey, black bear and deer, 
while the stunted oak fields about Pensacola 
offer quail and partridge, and wild-pigeon shoot- 
ing is unlimited on Live Oak plantation, across 
the bay. 


THE Hotel Champlain, at Lake Champlain, 
will remain open until November for the fall 
shooting. Regattas and tournaments, fishing 
and hunting, driving and dancing are still the 
daily pleasures at the lake, and the indications 
there are that the present season of outing will 
be a prolonged one. The hotel is provided with 





steam-heating apparatus and open 
fireplaces throughout, and was espe- 
cially designed for the comfort of 
guests in the autumn. 

THE usual number of persons are 
preparing to visit California for the 
winter. Those among them who made 
the trip last year are pleased to praise 
the great convenience in not being 
obliged to change cars throughout the entire 
trip, a convenience extended tothe traveler pat- 
ronizing the Santa Fé route. Trains leave Chi- 
cago every day for Los Angeles and the trip is 
made in less time, by twenty-seven hours, than 
by any other way of travel. Great reports on 
the matter of fur, fin and feather game are 
coming in from all parts of this splendid 
State. This news will, no doubt, be joyfully 
greeted by many sportsmen who go on their 
business vacation in the fall, and who would 
like to spend their annual outing in a country 
where there is plenty of sport and the game is 
abundant. All lovers of true sport recognize the 
far West as the sportsman’s paradise. 


Goop reports still come to OUTING of the un- 
usual attractions for sportsmen in the North- 
west. Chief among the lines of travel to that 
important and progressive section of the coun- 
try is that new route, the ‘‘Soo Line.’’ This 
link in the great transcontinental railways 
traverses the upper peninsula of Michigan and 
Northern Wisconsin—ground most alluring to 
the sportsman because of its abundant waters in 
lake, river and brook. It is unreservedly con- 
ceded that some of the best fishing grounds in 
the two States named are reached via the ‘‘Soo 
Line,’’ the choicest being within earshot of the 
trains that daily make the journey between Bos- 
ton and New York and St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis. 

There are trout streams all along the line, and 
the lakes are famous for their natural beauty 
and the abundance, quality and variety of their 
tenants. Big game also abound in many neigh- 
boring localities. In the vicinity of Gladstone, 
at the head of Lake Michigan, the fleet-footed 
deer has its habitat, and in season the prairie 
country of Minnesota and Dakota, contiguous 
to the western division of the road, abounds 
with chickens, brant, geese, cranes, swan and 
pelican. Tothe observer this is a paradise of 
natural history. Bird life takes possession of 
the prairies for weeks together, and from the 
tiny peeps to the lordly swan, earth, air and 
water are peopled with nearly all varieties of 
game. 


A TRAVELER says : ‘‘I was stopping with mine 
host Crittenden at the Cooper House, Coopers- 
town, and I said: ‘Where do you get such 
hams as these?’ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘ those are the 
Ferris hams; they are the best we can get.’ ”’ 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY’S SERVICE TO OTHER 
SCIENCES. 


REPORTS of the photographic convention of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain, which 
was held this year in the ancient city of Ches- 
ter, have reached America, and all speak in 
the highest terms of the able manner in which 
Prof. C. H. Bothamley, the president, conducted 
the proceedings. 

In his presidential address, which is a very 
valuable report and well worth reading * by all 
interested in photography, Professor Botham- 
ley summed up the progress which had been 
made in photography during the past twelve 
months. He spoke of the advance in ortho- 
chromatic or color sensitive photography, the 
new developers recently introduced, and an- 
nounced as the result of his own experiments in 
this direction the hitherto unrecognized fact 
that the maximum sensitiveness which the plate 
will show—or, in other words, the maximum 
detail obtainable by a given exposure—is the 
same for all developers and for all variations in 
the composition of one and the same developer. 
Different developers differ, of course, very con- 
siderably in the time required to make the 
maximum detail visible, and it naturally fol- 
lows that the gradations of the resulting nega- 
tives are very different. This, in a word, is 
exactly the nature of the difference between de- 
velopers, a difference in gradation and not in 
the maximum detail obtainable, provided, of 
course, that the action of the developer is 
allowed to continue for a sufficient length of 
time. 

Professor Bothamley also spoke of the inter- 
esting photographs which had been made dur- 
ing the year of celestial subjects, by means of 
powerful telescopes. One in particular he de- 
scribed which Mr. Isaac Roberts, of Maghull, 
near Liverpool, had made of the great nebula 
in the constellation Andromeda. This remark- 
able photograph shows that we have a new 
Saturn in actual process of formation. The 
condensed central mass and the system of long 
oval rings surrounding it are very clearly to be 
seen in it. The important bearing of this pho- 
tographic result on the nebula hypothesis will 
be quickly understood by astronomers. 

Photography is constantly serving the other 
sciences in various ways, and with marked suc- 
cess, though this cannot be said of the applica- 
tions of science to photography. Another val- 
uable result to science obtained by means of 
photography is Professor Pickering’s discovery 
that a certain star is really a double star, with 
its components too close together to be resolved 
by telescopes. This discovery was the result of 
observations on the variation in the definition 
of photographs of the spectrum of the star. It 
is well known that the camera will reveal the 
presence of a heavenly body which cannot be 
observed by even the most powerful telescope ; 
for on the sensitive dry plate, through a tele- 
scope, the accumulative effect of light from the 


* Published in the Photograph ic Times of July 18 and 25. 


distant star is invisibly recorded until an ex. 
posure long enough has been made to actually 
impress the image. The human eye, of course, 
can see no more at the end of one minute or an 
hour than it did at the first glance. 

W. I. LINcoLn ADAMs. 


* 
* * 


THE suburbs abound with amateurs, who are 
taking advantage of the waning days of our 
Indian summer. 


Two amateurs visited Governor's Island re- 
cently and took views of the cannon firing at 
sundown. 


F. HAmMeEtT Norton, of the New York Hera/d, 
has a picture of Police Captain Thomas Reilly 
in the act of landing a 4-pound black bass. In 
the view the fish is in the air, the picture be- 
ing taken as J/. Dolomiei was making his famous 
leap. 


A FINE collection of pictures made by °H. P. 
Robinson, of Tunbridge Wells, England, one 
of the best photographers in that country, is on 
exhibition at the new rooms of the Society of 
Amateur Photographers, 113 West Thirty-eighth 
street, New York. A large range of subjects is 
covered. There are over sixty platinotypes 
and silver prints in the collection, among them 
being some specimens of complex printing, 
pictures made by printing from portions of 
several negatives. 


Mrs. THoMas C, Piatt, wife of ex-Senator 
Platt, of New York, is an enthusiastic amateur 
photographer. She has a large collection of 
pictures of immigrants taken as they landed at 
the Barge Office, New York. No more pictu- 
resque subject could be chosen for skillful 
fingers and appreciative eyes. Her pictures of 
animals are superb. 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER has two daughters who 
have home photograph studios. They are of 
great assistance to their mother in her study of 
bird life. 


Mrs. SERGIuS SCHEWITSCH, who was the beau- 
tiful and romantic Helene von Racowitza, and 
who sailed for Russia recently, was one of the 
most successful of woman photographers. Her 


“specialty was the portraiture of children. 
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Mme. ALICE LE PLONGEON, who spent so 
many years in Yucatan studying the relics of 
the lost races, is a scientific amateur with the 
camera. She does more than make the ex- 
posure ; she develops the plates and film rolls 
herself. 


Mrs. Bruce Ismay is fond of marine scenes 
and characters, and delights to take shots along 
the city docks. 

KATHERINE WEED BARNES, Thurlow Weed’s 
niece, owns twenty-six different photographic 
cameras and has fitted up a most costly home 
studio. 

Mrs. J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, wife of the well- 
known artist, is an enthusiastic amateur. 
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YACHTING. 


WILLIAM FIFE, JR., who designed the J/inerva, 
must have been a happy man in the August 
races at Marblehead when he sat on the bonny 
little cutter’s deck and watched her win new 
laurels from the best boat that Burgess has pro- 
duced. It is a splendid record that she has 
rolled up during the season just drawing toa 
close and one that the Gossoon, or any other 
boat in that class, will find hard to beat. 

Early in the summer some yachtsmen were 
inclined to belittle the A/inerva’s performances. 
They said wait till she meets this boat or that 
one in such and such a breeze, and then you 
will see much different results ; but the A/inerva 
has met them all and defeated them under con- 
ditions of wind and water that were as fair for 
one as for the other. The Zivris, designed by 
William Gardner, and the Gossoon are the only 
ones that have defeated her, and then by only 
a small margin of time. She is undoubtedly 
the fastest all-round yacht of her class afloat to- 
day. 

Aside from the continual interest in the forty- 
foot class there has not been anything like as 
much racing as there was last season. In the 
schooner classes absolutely nothing has been 
done worth reporting, except in the case of Mr. 
Forbes’ schooner JJerlin, and the same may be 
said of the large sloops; but there has been 
more sport than ever in the catboat and small 
sloop classes, hardly a day passing without a 
race being sailed at some port on the coast or 
inland on the lakes, and this is commendable, 
for it has swelled the ranks of the practical 
yachtsmen, who thus learn to sail their own 
boats and become familiar with the shoals, 
rocks and tides of our harbors. 

More keel boats with outside ballast and less 
of the centreboard type have been the order of 
building. For of all the new boats turned out 
this year two-thirds of them are of the keel 
type. A revolution is certainly going on in 
yacht building, and racing results show that the 
limit of speed has not yet been reached. Yachts 
that were considered fast five years ago are, to 
use a popular phrase, ‘‘ not in it’’ with the boats 
of to-day in a thrash to windward and back. 
What with modern models, leaden keels and 
fine-fitting sails the fleet of 1890 is indeed a 
speedy one. J. C. SUMMERS. 

«% 

THE Ohio Yacht Club opened its new club 
house at Presque Isle, August 29, with a supper 
and a reception. 

Mr. W. P. Fowte’s Saladin won the 30-foot 
class race of the Beverley Club off Marblehead 
on August 30. 

AT the Fall River (Mass.) sweepstakes regatta, 
September 1, Commodore G. B. Pierce’s Hattie 
won in the sloop class, Mr. I. Richardson’s Jour 
Brothers in the class of catboats 24 feet and 
over, Mr. Johnson’s /ris in the class of catboats 
21 to 24 feet, Mr. E. Young’s Unknown in the 
catboat class 18 to 21 feet, and Mr. A. S. Mar- 
et Somerset in the class of catboats under 18 
eet. 


HEMENWAY cup race Off Marblehead, August 
18—4o-ft. class: Ventura, 3h. 59m. 59s.; Mari- 
guita, 4h. 2m. Is.; Gossoon, 4h. §7m. 16s.; JZi- 
nerva, 4h, 22m. 47s.; 30-ft. class: Saladin, gh. 
18m. 51s.; Shark, 4h. 30m. 39s.; Hawk, 4h. 
38m. 55s.; Almira, 5h. 2m. 8s. 

SAIL-OFF race of midsummer races of the Cor- 
inthian Yacht Club, off Marblehead, Mass., Au- 
gust 20—A/inerva and Ventura were the 4o foot- 
ers, which had each won a leg for the Hemenway 
cup, and the Saladin and Shark, of the 30 footers, 
were tied for the Corinthian Yacht Club cup. 
Minerva finished far ahead of Ventura ; Saladin 
finished while the Shark was a mile and a half 
off shore. J/inerva wins the Hemenway cup 
for 40 footers and Saladin gets the Corinthian 
cup for 30 footers. 

CARNIVAL race for 20-ft. catboats at Green- 
wich, Conn., August 23—Starters: Phyllis, of 
the Indian Harbor Yacht Club, and Ze/ica, of 
the American Yacht Club. Phyllis, leading from 
the start, won. 

CLINTON JAMES’ Undine, Edmund Throckmor- 
ton’s Genii and Forman Smith’s Perseus raced 
on the Shrewsbury, August 23, for the Neptune 
Club challenge cup. Undine won; Perseus 
second, and Genii third. 


FREDERICK GEBHARD’S cutter Jicen beat Paul 
Stevenson’s sloop 7hetis 13m. in a 32-mile race 
off Narragansett on August 23. 

Gossoon beat Minerva 20s. in a 20-mile race 
off Marblehead, Mass., August 23. 

EIGHTEEN-MILE race off Boston, August 25— 
Harbinger, 3h. 2m. 548.; Pilgrim, 3h. 3m. 39s.; 
Saladin, 3h. 6m. 8s.; Shadow, 3h. gm. 395.; 
Hawk, 3h. gm. 51s.; Albatross, 3h. gm. 58s. 

NINTH annual regatta Oswego (N. Y.) Yacht 
Club, August 25; course, 30 miles; special 
race for 50 footers. The schooner yacht Oriole, 
of Toronto, won. The Fife cutter Yama, of 
Oswego, won in the 4o-ft. class ; Katie Gray, of 
Oswego, won in the 35-ft. class and Amelia, of 
Rochester, won in the 30-ft. class. 


FINAL race between Minerva and Gossoon, off 
Marblehead, August 26—Gossoon won, beating 
Minerva 5%m. 

RAcE of 30-foot catboats, New York, August 30 
—Entered—W. B. Jones’ Phyllis, H. B. Sher- 
man’s Zelica and A. L. Hart’s Rival; course, 15 
miles; Phyllis won; other boats failed to go 
over the course. 

SECOND annual regatta New York Yacht 
Racing Association, September 1 — Winners: 
Class C, Dolphin, 6h. 29m. 36s.; Class D, 
Avalon, 6h. 2m. 45s.; Class E, Mergus, sh. 57m. 
46s.; Class F, Pavonia, 5h. 54m. 13s.; Class G, 
Millie, 4h. 51m. 23s.; Class 1, Lagle Wing, sh. 
Im. 328.; Class 2, Our Own, 3h. 50m. 345.; 
Class 3, Just Woke Up, 2h. 55m. 38s.; Class 4, 
Henry Gray, 4h. 51m. 37s.; Class 5, ‘Ripple, 4h. 
4m. 18s.; Class 6, Mora L., 3h. 4gom. 58s.; 
Class 7, Medena, 3h. 41m. 14s.; Class 8, 
Undine, 3h. 4m. 478.; Class 9, Bon Ton, 
2h. 43m. 52s.; Class 10, Gala Water, 3h. 35s. 


OPEN regatta at Bridgeport, Conn., Septem- 
ber 1: Winners—Class A, Clytie, 2h. gm. 48s.; 
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Class B, Amateur, th. 56m. 53s.; Class D, Rival, 
2h. 3m. 35s.; Class E, Hornet, 2h. 33m. 44s.; 
Class F, Alice, 2h. 25m. 7s.; Class G, Phyllis, 
2h. I2m. 44s. 


KNICKERBOCKER Yacht Club regatta, New 
York, September 1‘; course, 20 miles and return. 
Winners—Class 1, Vyssa, 7h. 47m. 50s.; Class 2, 
Alice, 5h. 52m. 30s.; Class 3, Wanita, 7h. 47m. 
15s.; Class 4, Linda, 7h. 34m.; special prize, 
Myra, 4h. 21m. 29s. 


SEPTEMBER I, Lynn, Mass., open regatta. Sec- 
ond class—Won by A. E. Jones’ White Fawn, 
2h. 59m. I2s.; third class (keel)—won by S. L. 
Saunder’s Emma L., 3h. 10m, 31s.; third class 
(centreboard)—won by Pierce Moody’s Hazard, 
2h. 33m. 42s.; fourth class (sloops)—won by M. 


H. Randell’s Zom Cat, 2h. 12m. 53s.; fourth 
class (keel)—won by R. M. Benner’s Astrea, 
2h. 38m. 59s.; fifth class—won by H. M, 


Faxon’s Rocket, 2h. 16m. 46s. 


SEPTEMBER I, second championship regatta 
Corinthian Yacht Club, sailed off Marblehead. 
First class—won by W., P. Fowle’s Saladin, 2h. 
18m. 35s.; second class—won by J. S. Poyn’s 
Jone, 3h. 13m. 57s.; third class—won by R. C. 
Robins’ Wanda, th. 49m. 48s.; fourth class— 
won by J. B. Payne’s Hornet, th. 35m. 46s.; 
fifth class—won by D. Follet’s Josephine, th. 
39M. 355. 

Brooktyn Yacht Club regatta, New York, 
September 1: Winners—Class B, A/ma, 4h. 21m. 
3s.; Class C, Manhattan, sh. 52m, 50s.; Class F. 
Faustina, 5h. 35m. 26s. 


THE Passaic Boat Club held its annual re- 
gatta September 30. 


RAcE for the North Shrewsbury River pen- 
nant, New York, September 4; course, Io miles: 
Winner, Thayer's A7d ; time, th. 28m.; Adatis 
second, 3m. behind; Zam o’ Shanter third, 4m. 
behind. 


SEPTEMBER 5, Quincy (Mass.) Yacht Club re- 
gatta: First class—Won by A. E. Jones’ White 
Fawn, th, 11m, 25s.; third class—H. M. Faxon’s 
Rocket, th. 12m. 39s. 


SEPTEMBER 6, Queen City Yacht Club, Toron- 
to, Ont.: 21 to 25 foot class—Won by Caprice in 
th. 39m. 24s. 

The Prince of Wales Challenge Cup—Won 
by Vreda,; time, 7h. 25m. 18s. 


THE Manhattan Athletic Club held theér first 
annual series of yacht races on September 13 
over the Larchmont course. Great success 
rewarded the first appearance of the athletes of 
‘the ‘‘cherry diamond”’ in yachting circles, and 
it is hoped that their regatta will become one of 
the regular annual fixtures, The results fol- 
low : 

53-foot class—C/ara (Dr. J. C. Barron), 1; 
time, 2h. 50m. 6s.; 40-foot class—A/ariguita (Au- 
gust Belmont, Jr.), 1; time, 3h. 1m. 38s.; 30-foot 
class—Lakshmi (Col. C, M, Leoser), 1; time, 3h. 
49m. 22s. 


E. R. CoLiins, who has made a trip on the 
Connecticut River on a naphtha launch, and 
who intends writing an account of his experi- 
ences for OUTING, has returned to New York 
and is now at work on his story. 


ROWING. 


TuE Pawtucket Boat Club has issued a hand- 
some programme of the Slater-Cotton centenary, 
which takes place at Pawtucket, R. I., Octo- 
ber 3. 


EIGHTEENTH annual regatta of the National 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen began on the 
college course at Lake Quinsigamond, Mass., 
August 14: 

Senior sculls—George J. Kirby, Pawtucket 
Boat Club ; Frederick S. Hawkins, Metropolitan 
Rowing Club; Charles E. Bulger, Mutual Boat 
Club, and William Caffrey, Lawrence Canoe 
Club, Caffrey won in 1om. 25%s.; Bulger sec- 
ond in 10m, 3134s.; Hawkins third. 

Senior single sculls—G,. O. Nettleton, Minne- 
sota Boat Club; Edward J. Carney, Institute 
Boat Club; E. Newton Atherton, Metropolitan 
Rowing Club, and A. P. Burrett, Argonaut 
Rowing Club. Carney won; time, 9m. 4Is.; 
Netleton, gm. 52%s. 

Third race of the junior single sculls—Joseph 
Wright, of the Toronto Rowing Club, and Albert 
C. Dowling, of the Crescent Boat Club, of Bos- 
ton. Dowling finished first in 1om. 313/s., while 
Wright’s time was 10m. 403s. 

The second heat of the junior single sculls 
had Albert E. Bennett, Worcester Boat Club; 
John K. Greenwood, Excelsior Boat Club; O. 
W. Dyer, Bradford Boat Club, and P. Lehaney, 
Albany Rowing Club. Bennett won; time, 
Iom. 5s. 

Senior four oars—Ottawa Rowing Club—A. 
F. May, bow; R.E. Watts, 2; H. Cameron, 3; 
P. D. Ross, stroke. Albany Rowing Club—R. 
Graham, bow; D.E. Cartin, 2; James Moran, 
3; J. Bowen, stroke. Argonaut Rowing Club— 
Walter F. Stewart, bow; George Higinbotham, 
2; F. H. Thompson, 3; A. C. Macdonell, stroke. 
Bradford Boat Club — Joseph Bergen, bow ; 
Henry F. Corcoran, 2; J. Mahoney, 3 ; John D. 
Ryan, stroke. Atalanta Boat Club—J. A. Demp- 
sey, bow; William Sau, 3; Max Sau, 3; G.C. 
Dempsey, stroke. Bradfords won; time, 8m. 
40%s.; Atalanta second in 8m. 43s., Argonauts 
third, Albany fourth, Ottawa last. 

Spurt race--James P. Fox, Crescent Boat 
Club; John E. Nagle, Metropolitan Rowing 
Club; William Caffrey, Lawrence Canoe Club ; 
Edward Carney, Institute Boat Club; George 
Freeth, Varuna Boat Club; E. Newton Ather- 
ton, Metropolitan Rowing Club, and George J. 
Kirby, Pawtucket Boat Club. Carney won in 
Im. 22%s., Caffrey second, Im. 23%s., Nagle 
and Kirby on equal terms for third place, Ather- 
ton fi th, and Fox last. 

At the final heats, on August 15, Caffrey won 
the senior single; time, Iom. 34%s. Bennett 
won the junior single; time, 1om. 29%s. In 
the junior four-oared shell race the Crescents 
won; time, gm. 30s. In the pair-oared shell 
race the Bayside crew won; time, 9m. 14s. In 
the eight-oared shell race the Atalantas won; 
time, 8m. 31%s. 


Races of Newburgh (N. Y.) Club, at New- 
burgh, August 22: 

Single scull 2-mile race—Won by Jos. Don- 
oghue in 18m. 3 3-5s. 

Double sculls—Won by the Donaghue brothers 
in 18m, 18s, 











AQUATICS. 


ANNUAL club regatta of the Bayonne Rowing 
and Athletic Association, New York Bay, Au- 
gust 23: 

Senior singles—C. H. Cooke and F. Wright 
started. Wright upset. 

Four-oared barges—Won by crew No. 1, com- 
posed of F. A. Beardsley, F. Wright, T. V. 
Kendrick, William McFarlan, J. W. Clarke; 
time, 4m. 35s. 

Pair-oared gigs—C. H. Cooke, E. Schofield, 
Jr., and A. C. Foreman beat J. W. Shreve, E. 
A. Schumacher and A. G. Garnaus three lengths 
in 4m. 

Tandem canoe race—Won by F. A. Beardsley 
and T. V. Kendrick in 6m. 5s. 

Four-oared shells—Won by the crew com- 
posed of F, Wright, C. H. Cooke, E. H. Ben- 
nett, E. Schofield ; time, 4m. 30s. 


TWELFTH annual regatta of the Nonpareil 
Club, Harlem River, New York, August 23: 

Junior singles—Won by H. W. Esray, with 
P. Roessle second ; time, 8m. Ios. 

Four-oared gigs — Won by crew No. 2—J. 
Craft, A. Butler, H. A. Loth, D. P. Nowlan and 
G. W. Ullman—with crew No. 4—H. W. Schnei- 
der, George C. Schneider, Edward Nicola, B. C. 
Boedecker and George R.Simpson-—second ; crew 
No. 3—H. Brenner, J. Boland, H. N. Herber, 
Charles H. Beck and H. Symons—was third, 
and crew No, 1—A. P. Brown, Oscar Brion, 
George Bates, Charles Fleck and J. Murphy— 
fourth ; time, 6m. 50s. 

Senior singles—Won by William Cody, with 
Harry Zwinger second ; time, 6m. 45s. 

Junior double sculls—Won by crew No. 1— 
P. Roessle and H. W. Esray; crew No. 2— 
George C. Schneider and John J. Kraft—and 
crew No. 4—Charles Schilling and Charles Fleck 
—-started but failed. 

Eight-oared shells—Won by crew No. 2—H. 
Brenner, George C. Schneider, B. Haas, H. A. 
Loth, J. J. Kraft, Thomas Wade, H. C. Boedeck- 
er, Edward Nicola and H. Nelson—with crew 
No, 3—J. Riker, A. P. Brown, Charles H. Beck, 
J. Boland, James Murphy, D. P. Nowlan, Charles 
Fleck, William E. Cody and G. W. Ullman— 
second, and crew No. .1—J. Gosch, H. W. 
Schneider, H.N. Herber, A. Butler, J. J. Murphy, 
Oscar Brion, D. Meehan, G. Bates and H. 
Symons—third. 


NeEwsurGH Athletic Club races at Newburgh, 
N. Y., August 30: 

Light double working boats—Won by J. F. 
and J. A. Donoghue, of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club, in 16m. 55 2-5s. Elmer Simpson and 
John Pollock, of the Whittler Athletic Club, 
Newburgh, finished second, and C. W. Mase 
and John E. Nagle, of the Metropolitan Row- 
ing Club, of New York, third, by 25 lengths. 

Single shells—E. J. Carney, of Institute Boat 
Club, Newark, N. J., won in 16m. 13 I-5s.; 
John E, Nagle, second; Geo. Freeth, Varuna 
Boat Club, Brooklyn, third. 

Races off Bergen Point, N. J., September 1: 

Senior eight-oared race — Entries—Arthur 
Kull Rowing Association, Elizabethport, N. J.; 
Potomac A. C., Washington, D. C.; Columbia 
A. C., Washington, D. C.; New York Athletic 
Club, Staten Island Athletic Club and Triton 
Boat Club, Newark. Columbias won in 4m. 
40 2-5s.; Staten Island, second; Potomac, 
third. 
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Junior eight-oared race—Entries—New York, 
Staten Island and Dauntless clubs; winners, 
New Yorks, in 4m. 49 1-5s.; Dauntless second ; 
Staten Island third. 


NEw ENGLAND Amateur Rowing Association 
regatta at Boston, Mass., September 1: 

Quarter-mile race—Starters—William Caff- 
rey, of the Lawrence B. C., and Frederick 
Hawkins, of the Metropolitan B. C., of New 
York. Won by Caffrey by two lengths in 1m. 
26s. 

Junior single-scull shells—Starters—Richard 
Laynd, Wachusett B. C., Worcester ; William 
Parton, Shawmut R. C.; M. J. Cloughterty, 
Central B. C.; John J. Rand, City Point R. A.; 
E. B. Richardson, Arlington B. C.; John Car- 
roll, Neponsett B. C.; A. C. Dowling, Crescent 
B. C.; Thomas Philbin, King Philip B. C., of 
Fall River; finish—Laynd, Dowling, Parton 
and Philbin, the others being stretched out in 
the rear. Laynd’s time was 15m. 5s. 

Five men started in the event for interme- 
diate single sculls. Thomas Higgins, of the 
Wachusett Club, Worcester, won; time, 14m. 
19s. 

The Metropolitan and the Toronto fours were 
absent, so the Bradford senior four won the 
prize in that class by default. 

Junior double scull race—Crescent B. C., Bos- 
ton—John A. Kelleher, Hugh Flanagan ; 
Riverside B. C., Cambridge—John Lynch, Ed- 
ward T. Hayes. The Crescents won by over 
three lengths in 14m. 38s. 

The Worcesters won the senior four-oared 
working boat race in 13m. 27s., with the Cen- 
trals 18s, behind. 

Junior four-oared working boat race was won 
by the King Philip crew by 16s. 

The Worcester senior single four won the 
race for working boats from the West Ends; 
time, 13m. 3234s. 

Caffrey and Hawkins contested in the 2-mile 
race for senior single sculls, and Caffrey again 
defeaied his rival; time, 13m. 3Is. 

The eight-oared shell race was easily won 
by the Bradfords from the Crescents by four 
lengths. 


NauTiLus Club regatta off Bay Ridge, Long 
Island, N. Y., September 6: 

Junior single gigs—Won by W. A. Kirkland ; 
time, 5m, 23 3-5s. 

Senior singles—Won by W. H. Van Benthuy- 
sen ; time, 5m. 25s. 

Junior doubles—Won by J. Schellenburg and 
D. S. Voorhees ; time, 5m. 22 I-5s. 

Match race between six-oared crews of the 
Nautilus and Pioneer boat clubs—W. Churnley 
A. Ribas, J. D. Phillips, J. Pennington, A. J. 
Andrews, D. S. Voorhees and J. Schellenburg, 
coxswain of the Nautilus Club, won by half a 
length. 

Junior four-oared gigs—Won by J. Schellen- 
burg, H. E. Dubois, C. W. Parmelee, W. A. 
Kirkland and Edward Mynotte; time, 5m. 
21s, 

Senior four-oared gigs—Won by S. Manley, 
A. Ribas, R. E. Dehnert, D. S. Voorhees, J. A. E. 
Ward. 

Eight-oared barge—Won by W. Rudd, H. E. 
Dubois, J. P. O'Connor, F. J. Murphy, P. E. 
Dehnert, F. W. Hellman, H. K, Cushman, 
J. D. Phillips and J. W. Stray. 
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CANOEING. 
FIXTURE, 
October 4—New York Canoe Club Regatta, New York. 
Tue CANOE IN Camp, 


THE eleventh annual meet of the American 
Canoe Association was quite as successful and 
popular as any previous one had been, though 
it was an experiment to locate it on salt water, 
as all previous camps had been held on fresh 
water, inland, where most of the canoeists live. 
The A. C. A. meets grow more attractive year 
by year; the attendance is larger, more men 
race and the love of the sport is increasing. 

The vastness of the undertaking to hold a 
canoe meet is little appreciated. The work has 
to be done by a few officers and the committees 
appointed by them, all working without salary. 
The meet is a camp. First a suitable site has 
to be selected which is more or less centrally lo- 
cated in a healthy country, on the water, which 
must be suitable for canoe racing. This site 
must be got for two weeks for nothing, as there 
is no renting or leasing fund available. 

There must be means of transportation to the 
ground for canoes, tents and luggage, as well 
as the canoeists themselves. Fresh water must 
be at hand and means of feeding 250 men. 
When the canoeists are cruising they can carry 
their own tents and provisions themselves, but 
when they come to a meet for a two-weeks stay 
they want a shore tent, with a board floor and 
other conveniences, and do not want to bother 
about cooking when all the time is needed for 
racing and fun onshore. Therefore a general 
mess has been the order of the day for a num- 
ber of years. A more perfect spot for a canoe 
meet camp could not be found than Jessup’s 
Neck. The owner, Mr. Scoville, gave the use 
of his land to the canoeists and did everything 
in his power to make the place attractive and 
convenient. He had the underbrush cleared 
up, a long pier out into deep water built, and 
wells dug to supply fresh water. The regular 
boat from New York to Sag Harbor landed 
passengers and luggage daily at the camp wharf 
and took them away again when the meet was 
over. A New York caterer had charge of the 
big mess tent. Many of the canoeists cruised 
to the meet and a number cruised home again, 
some of them sailing across the Sound to the 
Connecticut shore, while others went through 
the canal at Canoe Place into the great bays on 
the south shore of Long Island. 

The races, as usual, began Monday of the 
second week, and wound up on Friday morn- 
ing. Two events had to be postponed on ac- 
count of bad weather or calms, and three of the 
four sailing races were contested in heavy winds 
and big seas, which gave the canoeists abun- 
dant opportunity to show of what mettle they 
were made. Every event on the programme— 
seventeen in all—except the war canoe race, 
was worked off before Friday noon. There be- 
ing only one war canoe at the camp made it im- 
possible to have a race. The association will 
have in future to provide the regatta committee 
with a launch, asthe work of handling the races 
without it is very great. The signal code 
adopted by the commodore greatly facilitated 
communication between headquarters and the 
campers, and is destined to become a perma- 
nent institution. Cc. B. Vaux. 
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SAILING trophy race at American Canoe As- 
sociation meet, Jessup’s Neck, L. I., August 
21. Jones crossed nearly half a mile ahead of 
Gage, who beat Butler by halfalength. Ward, 
Quick, Goddard, Oxholm, D. Gessler, Vaux, 
Howard, Elliott and Douglas finished in the or- 
der named, Jones’ time, 1th. 15m. The trophy 
was won by R. W. Gibson twice in his canoes 
Vesper and Natus in 1886and 1887. In 1888 Mor- 
ton V. Brokaw in the Zc/ifse captured the prize, 
and last year Ford Jones, of Brockville, Canada, 
the present winner, won it. 

Paul Butler, of the Vesper C. C., won the 
seventh event; course, 4% miles; Oxholm, of 
Yonkers, second ; Ford Jones third. 

Shiras, of Cincinnati, won the Jabberwock 
Cup race; Andrews second. 


H. C. Warp of the Brookiyn Canoe Club, 
has sold his handsome canoe Starlight to Will- 
iam Wintringham, of the same club, 


THE first of a series of trials to pick a de- 
fender for the International Challenge Cup of 
the New York Canoe Club, sailed off Stapleton, 
S. I., August 29, resulted in a victory for Paul 
Butler, Vesper Canoe Club, in his canoe Wasp ; 
time (about 24 miles), 7h. 5m. 45s. August 30 
—Second trial won by H. L. Quick, Yonkers 
Canoe Club, in his canoe Uno; time (about 8 
miles), 1h. 15m. 36s. September 1—Final trial 
won by H. L. Quick, th. 35m. 21s. Champion- 
ship race—H. L. Quick, Yonkers C. C., canoe 
Uno versus Ford Jones, Brockville (Ont.) C. C., 
canoe Canuck.—Won by Quick on a foul. Jones 
finished first, crossing finish line 2m. 37s. ahead 
of Quick, but fouled first buoy and lost the race, 


LAKE HopaTconG was the scene of a novel 
contest on September 6, when Theodore A, 
Gessler in his canoe Wrath joined a yacht race 
for the silver cup of the Hopatcong Yacht Club 
and won by half a mile. Mr. S. G. Poole’s 
sloop yacht A/arguerite was second. 


SWIMMING. 


Dr. CHARLES B. PENROSE, ‘treasurer of the 
examining board of pensions, and Robert Ral- 
ston, both of Philadelphia, swam down the Del- 
aware River, from Philadelphia to Chester, a 
distance of 15 miles, August Dr. Penrose 
won in 5h. 5m. 


25. 


TENTH annual championship A. A. U. swim- 
ming contest off Nyack, N. Y., August 28: 

100-yards swim—First heat —H.T. Braun,N.Y. 
A. C., won; time,1m.5%s. Second heat—Will- 
iam Bull, N. Y. S.C., won; time, 1m. 7 4-5s. 
Final heat—W. C. Johnson, M. A. C., won; 
time, Im. 5 I-5s. 

Mile swim—A, Meffert, M. A. C., won; time, 
22m. 39 2-5s. 

THE English mile champion race between 
Nuttall and Finney was contested at Brighton 
August 31. Nuttall won in 28m. 7s. 


RoseErt T. FirzstmMons and Charles McDevitt 
swam 500 yards in the Harlem River Septem- 
ber 1. Fitzsimmons led throughout and won by 
Io yards. 


D. M. BARRINGER, of Philadelphia, swam 20 
miles in the Delaware on September 6. He was 
in the water 9 hours. 
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ATHLETICS. 


FIXTURES. 


October 1—Manhattan Athletic Club-Salford Harriers, at 
Detroit, Mich. 

Octeber 4—Manhattan Athletic Club-Salford Harriers, at 
Chicago, Ill. 

October 4—New York Athletic Club, open amateur meet- 
ing. 
October 11—Amateur Athletic Union, annual amateur 
championship meeting, at Washington, D. 

October 1:—Manhattan Athletic Club-Salford Harriers, 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 

October 18—Joint games of the Manhattan A. C. and the 
Salford Harriers, of England, at the Manhattan A. C. 
grounds. 

— 2o—Scottish-American A. C. games, at Jersey 
it 

October 25—Manhattan Athletic Club-Salford Harriers, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE season of track athletics is far advanced, 
though the most important event of the year is 
yet to come. The Amateur Athletic Union 
championship will be contested on October II 
at Washington, D.C. At this meeting many 
of the best American athletes will represent the 
colors of their respective clubs. A large pro- 
portion of the honors and prizes will probably 
be carried off by the New York and the Man- 
hattan athletic clubs, and the rivalry which 
now exists between these organizations (owing 
to their exciting race for the Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle plaque) will only serve to inspire their 
respective representatives to their very best en- 
deavors. The result will be fully recorded in 
the November OuTING. 

* 
* % 

THE Manhattan Athletic Club will send the 
following athletes to carry the ‘‘cherry dia- 
mond’’ emblem at the A. A. U. championship 
meeting in Washington, October 11: Fred 
Westing, M. Remington, A. H. Green, R. H. 
Allen and L. H. Carey in the sprints; F. L. 
Lambrecht, C. A. J. Queckberner and H. R. 
Allen in the weights; Zach. A. Cooper and 
A. F. Copland in the hurdles; and 3-mile 
run, A. B. George, W. J. McCarthy, W. T. 
Young, T. P. Conneff, F. F. Carr and W. M. 
Jack ; half-mile run, J. S. Roddy, W. B. Wood- 
bridge and A. B. George ; quarter-mile run, M. 
Remington, J. S. Roddy and J. C. Devereaux ; 
walk, E. D. Lange and C. L. Nicholl ; jumps, 
R. K. Pritchard. 


ENGLISH sports of the Sons of St. George, 
New York, August 13: 

1o0-yards handicap run—Final heat won by 
W. M. Craft, N. J. A. C. (2% yds.); A. J. May, 
West Side A. C. (6 yds.), second; J. G. Reiff, 
P, A. C. (7 yds.), third, and J. F. Buckwell (6 
yds.), fourth ; time, 9 3-5s. 

440-yards handicap run—Final heat won by 
C. M. Carbonnell, M. A. C. (10 yds.) ; G. Rehm, 
American A. C. (30 yds.), second, and S. Levy, 
Stuyvesant A. C. (25 yds.), third ; time, 52 2-5s. 

880-yards ecmeny A run—Won by W.S. French, 
(40 yds.); H. Clark, N. J. A. C. (23 yds.), second, 
and A. B. George, M. A: C. (scratch), third ; time, 
2m. 2s. 

Mile handicap run—Won by T. Owens, West 
Side A. C. (75 yds.); E. lle: Mila Ni: .). A. <. 


(10 yds.), second, and H. Kelly, P. A. C. (110 
yds.), third : time, 4m. 33 I-5s. 

3-mile handicap run—Won by M. Bent, — 
lyn Harriers (45s.); J. J. Rogers, N. JA 
(40s.), second, and A. Grieve, Yonkers A. C 
(35 yds.), third ; time, 16m. 31 2-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race (handicap)—Final heat 
won by F. F. Sliney, N. J. A. C.; E. E. Barnes, 
N. J. A.C. (1 yd.), second, and F. C. Puffer, N. 
J. A. C. (2 yds), third; time, 28 2-5s. 

Running broad jump (handicap)—Won by 
C. F. Reiff, P. A. C. (2 ft. 6in.), with an actual 
jump of 1g ft. 11% in.; M. J. Rush, West Side 
A. C, (2 ft. gin.), second, with 18 ft. 9% in. 

Obstacle race—Final heat won by W. H. 
White, A. A. C. (16 yds.) ; G. Bremberg (14 yds.) 
second. 

Tug of war, limit 650 pounds—Acorn A. A. 
team defeated Ivy A, C, team, pulling the rope 
out of their hands. 

The banner was won by the New Jersey 
A. C., with 23 points ; West Side A. C., second, 
with 11; Pastime A. C., 9; American A. C., 
8, and Manhattan A. C., 6 


HENRY JEWETT, of Chicago, a Notre Dame 
student, broke the hop, step and jump record of 
44 ft. 5 in. at Detroit, Mich., August 16, by do- 
ing 44 ft. 8% in. 

GerorGE DuFRANE, of Elizabeth, N. J., walked 
5 miles in 28m. 38%s. on August 17. 


W. L. Coupon, N. Y. A. C., hurled the 8- 
pound hammer 182 ft. and the 12-pound ham- 
mer 147 ft. 74% in., at Havre de Grace, on 
August 13. 


AMERICAN Athletic Club games, New York, 
August 23: 

75-yards dash (handicap)—Final heat won by 
J. M. Glenn, National A. C. (10 ft.), with J. B. 
Elliott, Brighton A. C. (12 ft.), second, and S. J 
Agnew, St. George A. C. (15 ft.), third; time, 
8 I-5s. 

Half-mile run (handicap)—Won by A. B. 
George, M. A. C. (scratch); J. Reid, A A.C. 
(15 yds.), second, and C. Marks, Richmond 
County A. C. (22 yds.), third; time, 2m. 5 I-5s. 

600-yards novice (scratch)—Final heat won by 
J. Tracy, A.A. A., with H. Pfeifer, A. A. C., 
second, and N. A. Baldwin, Riverside A. C., 
third ; time, Im. 24 I-5s. 

220-yards hurdle (handicap)—Final heat won 
by E. W. Goff, M. A. C., with G. Schwegler, 
N. Y. A. C. (scratch), second; E. E. Barnes, 
N. J. A. C.(1 yd.), third ; time, 27s. 

Mile handicap walk—Won by W.R. Burkhardt, 
P. A. C.(scratch); W. W. Scott, N. J. A. C. (40s.), 
second, and H. Hjertsberg, N. J. A. C. (15s.), 
third ; time, 7m. 2 I-5s. 

300-yards run (handicap)—Final heat won by 
G. Rehm ; J. Gray, Star A. C. (16 yds.) second ; F. 
F, Sliney, N. J. A. C., third; time, 34s. 

Mile run apg 4 ee by J. Madge, A. 
A. C. (ag0'¥ds.) H. Collins, P. H. (120 yds.), 
second, and J. eid, A. A. G. (as yds.), third ; 
time, 4m. 37 4-5s. 











OUTING FOR OCTOBER. 


2-mile bicycle race (handicap)—Final heat 
won by E. J. McLaughlin, Hudson County 
Wheelmen (140 yds.); F. Sternberg, Pastime 
A. C. (125 yds.), second ; E. A. Powers, River- 
side Wheelmen (110 yds.), third; time, 7m. 
2 4-5s. 


THE 
lowered by Jas. 
August 25; time, 25m. 22s. 
53s. 


New York Athletic Club games at Travers 
Island, August 26: 

1oo-yards handicap run, N. Y. 
First heat won by L. R. Sharp; W. H. Wright 
second, and P. Vredenburgh third; time, 
10 3-5s. Second heat won by G. Schwegler ‘ R. 
C. Fisher second, and A. W. S. Cockrane 
third ; time, 10 3-5s. Final heat won by Sharp ; 
Schwegler second, and Wright third; time, 
Ios. 

100-yards handicap run on turf, Leavitt cup— 
Won by W. H. Wright ; P. Vredenburgh second, 
and R. C. Fisher third. No time taken. 


MEMBERS’ games of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club, New York, August 27: 

1o0-yards run (handicap) — —Final heat won by 
M. Remington, with R. S. Kennedy second, 
and F. Westing third; time, 10 2-5s. 

Mile run (handicap)—Won by A. B. George 
(scratch), with T. P. Conneff (scratch) second, 
and W. M. Jack third ; time, 4m. 32 2-5s. 

220-yards run (handicap)—Final heat won by 
J. Dixon, with W. J. Dixon second, and E. L. 
Sarre third; time, 26 4-5s. 

Running broad jump (handicap)—Won by 
James Gibbons (3 ft. 6in.), by a jump of 18 ft. 
1 in.; E. W. Goff (1 ft.), second, with a jump of 
20 ft. 24 in. 

440-yards dash (scratch)}—Won by M. Reming- 
ton, with J. S. Roddy second, and J. C. Dever- 
eaux third. 

100-yards hurdle race (handicap)—Final heat 
won by Z. A. Cooper, with J. Dixon second; 
time, I5s. 


American 5-mile running record was 
Grant at Cambridge, Mass., 
; old record, 25m. 


A. C. cup— 


THIRD annual open handicap meeting of the 
New Jersey Athletic Club, at Bergen Point, 
N. J., August 30: 

100-yards dash (handicap)—Final heat won by 
W. E. Hughes, Pastime A. C. (6% yds.); F.C. 
Puffer, N. J. A. C. (4% yds.), second; R. S. 
Kennedy, Manhattan C, 
time, 10 2-5s. 

440-yards novice run (scratch)—Final heat won 
by CC. P. Scott, N. j..A. C.; 
Boston A. C.; third, J. J. Diviney, N. J. A. C.; 
time, 56 2-5s. 

220-yards hurdle (handicap)—Final heat won 
by A. Brown, N. J. A. C. (g yds.); second, F. 
F, Sliney, N. J. A. C. (12 yds.); third, E. E. 
Barnes, N. J. A. C. (5 yds.); time, 26 2-5s. 

Mile walk (handicap)—Won by C, L. Nicholl, 
Manhattan A. C. (5s.); W. R. Burkhardt, Pas- 
time A. C. (scratch), second, and F. Walker, 
Pastime A. C. (60s.), third ; time, 6m. 58 2-5s. 

300-yards run (handicap)—Final heat won by 
C. P. Scott, N. J. A. C. (18 yds.); second, J. S. 
Ruff, Pastime A. C. (19 yds.); third, R. S. Ken- 
nedy, Manhattan A. C. (20 yds.); time, 32 3-5s. 

Half-mile run (handicap)—Final heat won by 
A. B. George, Manhattan A. C. (5 yds.); sec- 
ond, J. J. Archer, Bath Beach A. A. (15 yds.) ; 


A. (8 yds. ), third ; 


second, F. Allen,- 


8 


third, J. E. Furbisher, unattached (50 yds); 
time, 2m. 3-5s. 

Running high jump (handicap)—Won by D, 
te 1 Boston A, A. (scratch), jump of § ft. 93/ 

; J. Fitzgerald, P. A. C. (4 in.), second, 5 ft. 

Bi in., and C. T. Wiegand, N. Y. A. C. (4 in.), 
third, £ ft. 5% in. 

14%4-mile run (handicap)—Won by E. Hijerts- 
berg, N. J. A. C. (a5 yds.); J. Reid, A. A.C. (35 
yds.), second, and H. Gray, N. J. A. C. (190 
yds.), third ; time, 7m. I5 4-5s. 


STATEN IsLAND Athletic Club open (scratch) 
meeting at New Brighton, Staten Island, Sep- 
tember 1: 

100-yards dash—Won by M. Remington, M. 
A. C.; Frederick Westing, same club, second by 
a foot, and P. Vredenburgh, N. Y. A. C., third; 
time, I0 2-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by J. E. Morse, 
Boston A. A., with a jump of 5 ft. Io in; 
Daniel Long, same club, second, 5 ft. 8 in. 

Half-mile run—Won by W. C. Downes, N. Y. 
A.C.,with A. B. George, M. A. C., second ; J.S. 
Roddy, of the M. A. C., third, and F. R. Peters, 
of the Boston A. C., fourth; time, Im. 58 4-5s. 

Throwing 56-pound weight—Won by Daniel 
Long, Boston A. A., with a throw of 31 ft. 3 in; 
M. O'Sullivan, N. J. A. C., second, 25 ft. 11 in. 
Long’s throw beat Mitchell’s old record, which 
was 30 ft. 1 in. 

120-yards hurdle race—Won by A. A. Jordan, 
N.Y. A.'C., with #. C. Putter, N. J. A. C., sec- 
ond, and Zach. Cooper, M. A. C., third; time, 
16 3-5s. 

2-mile bicycle race—Won by J. W. Judge, 
Riverside Wheelmen, with his club mate, Ed- 
ward A. Powers, second ; time, 6m. 53 2-5s. 

Quarter-mile run—Won by J. S. Roddy, M. A. 
C.; J.C. Devereaux, M. A.C., second,and George 
S. Estes, same club, third ; time, <2 2-5s. 

220-yards run—Won by M. Remingtwn, M. A. 
C.; P. Vredenburgh, N. Y. A. C., second, and 
R. C. Fisher, Jr., same club, third; time, 22 
3-58. 

2-mile steeplechase—Won by Ernest Hjerts- 
berg, N. J. A. C.; T. P. Conneff, M. A. C., sec- 
ond ; time, Iom. 50 4-5s. 


Acorn Athletic Association handicap games, 
open to members only, at Bay Ridge, N. Y., 
September 1: 

75-yards run (handicap).—Final heat won by 
C. O'Malley, Jr. (4% yds.), with F. M. Reilly 
(scratch), second ; time, 8 2-5s. 

Mile walk—Won by C. 
(scratch) ; time, 7m. 6s. 

880-yards run for novices (scratch)—Won by 
M. Bailey, with F. Rowie second; time, 2m. 
21s. 

Mile run—Won by Michael E. Healy (scratch), 
with Edward Edwards (scratch) second ; time, 
5m. 6 2-5s. 

Running broad jump (handicap)—Won by F. 
Barnard (9 in.) with a jump of 20 ft. 24% in.; 
Frank Reilly (scratch), Ig ft. 2 in., second. 

440-yards run (handicap).—Final heat won by 
F. Rowie (35 yds.), with John Jackson second ; 
time, 56%s. 

Putting 16-pound shot (handicap)—Won by 
M. S. Seelman, Jr. (3 ft.), with a put of 33 ft. 


O'Malley, Sr., 


11% in.; R. Cummings (3 ft.), with a put of 31 
ft. 7% in., second, and C. Vofrei (3 ft. 3 in.), 30 
ft. 6 in., third. 
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ATHLETICS. 


220-vards hurdle race (handicap)—Final heat 
won by F. M. Reilly (15 yds.), with C, O'Malley 
Jr. (5 yds.), second, and J. Hopewell (scratch) 
third; time, 28 4-5s. 

Obstacle race—Final heat won by C. O’Mal- 
ley, Sr., with J. Taylor second and J. T. Ed- 
wards third. 


RIversIpE Athletic Club (second annual 
handicap) meeting at Newark, N. J., Septem- 
ber 6: 

100-yards dash (handicap)—Final heat won by 
F. G. Guiwits, R. A. C. (5% yds.); second, 
A. J. May, W. A. C. (5% yds.); third, F. M. 
Reilly, A. A. A. (2 yds.); time, 104s. 

Half-mile run (handicap)—Won by J. D. Reid, 
A. A. C. (27 yds.); second, P. J. McMahon, 
P. A. C. (42 yds.); third, J. S. Roddy, M. A. C. 
(8 yds.) ; time, 2m. 4-5s. 

Mile walk (handicap)—Won by W. R. Burk- 
hardt, P. A. C. (scratch) ; second, C. L. Nicholl, 


. M. A. C. (38.); third, F. Ellis, A. A. C. (60s.); 


time, 6m. 49s. 

220-yards hurdle race (handicap)—Final heat 
won by J. M. Steinberg, A. A. C. (16 yds.) ; 
second, C. O’Malley, Jr., A. A. A. (16 yds.); 
third, J. C. Lally, P. A. C.; time, 28%s. 

Running high jump (handicap)—Won by C. 
T. Wiegand, N. Y. A. C. (3% in.), with a jump 
of 5 ft. 7 in.; second, F. Friedrich.(6 in.), with a 
jump of 5 ft. 4 in. 

Mile run (handicap)—Won by N. C. Madge, 
P. A. C. (105 yds.); second, P. J. Collins, P. H. 
(115 yds); third, A. D. Tompkins, R. A. C. 
(110 yds,); time, 4m. 29 I-5s. 

Quarter-mile novice (scratch) — Final heat 
won by J. McAuliff, W. A. C.; second, A. Wil- 
lershauser ; time, 56 3-5s. ‘ 

300-yards run (handicap)—Final heat won b 
|: Glen, N. A. C. (12 yds.); second, H. T. 

olton, R. A. C. (17 yds.); third, M. Reming- 
ton, M. A. C. (scratch); time, 33 1-5s. 


BROOKLYN now has another athletic club. 
The old tna Athletic Club has been reor- 
ganized, and these officers elected to serve until 
December 1: President, Al Rebas; secretary, 
H. A. Sibley ; treasurer, H. M. Smythe; cap- 
tain, A. F. Robinson; first lieutenant, Alvan 
Wise, and second lieutenant, James Connolly. 


THE second invitation members’ games of the 
Manhattan Athletic Club were held on the club 
grounds on September 10, with the following re- 
sults : 

1oo-yards dash—Final heat won by M. Rem- 
ington (1 yd.) ; second, R. S. Kennedy (7 yds.) ; 
time, I0 4-5s. 

Three-quarter-mile walk—Won by E. D. Lange 
(2s.) ; second, C. L. Nicholl (scratch) ; time, 5m. 
Q 2-58. 

220-yards hurdle race—Final heat won by J. 
Dixon, Jr. (12 yds.) ; second, E. W. Goff (5 yds.) ; 
W. H. Struse (3 yds.) ; time, 28%s. 

600-yards run—Won by C. M. Carbonnell 
(18 yds.); second, M. Remington (scratch) ; 
third, J. S. Roddy (scratch) ; time, 1m. 16 I-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by F,. L. Lam- 
brecht (scratch) with put of 4o ft. 24 in.; sec- 
ond, H. H. Janeway (2 ft.); actual put 37 ft. 
11% in. 

Mile run—Won by A. B. George (scratch) ; 
second, T. P. Conneff (scratch); third, F. F. 
Carr (25 yds.); time, 4m. 33 3-5s. 


BOWLING. 


THE bowling season will now soon open, and 
the devotees of this sport will shortly be hard at 
work on their alleys practicing for the coming 
winter's matches. Already some of the most 
ardent enthusiasts have begun to get into form, 
and the merry roll of the wooden balls is heard. 
While last year there were but fifteen entries 
for the club championship at the Academy 
alleys, it is expected that this year’s event will 
have over twenty entries, which will probably 
necessitate matches being rolled on five instead 
of three nights each week, The Academy alleys 
have béen changed and much improved. We 
may look for a most prosperous season. 


GREVE’s NIGHT OwLs will bowl this year at 
the Continental alleys instead of at Felsenkel- 
ler’s, as last year. 


THE Oriental Club’s team will this year con- 
sist of Tatterman, Everding, Early, Prince and 
Schwartzwald. 


THE bowling league of the New York branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association will 
soon begin its schedule. There were six 
branches represented in last year’s league, and 
the championship was won by the Railroad 
Branch. 


AT the annual meeting of the Crotona Bowl- 
ing Club the following officers were elected: 
President, J. M. Du Barry ; vice-president, J. 
P. Mason ; secretary, R. Vallender ; treasurer, 
C. Russell ; captain, E. B. MacLean. 


THE Harlem Wheelmen have organized a 
bowling team among their club members, and 
will probably join the Wheelmen’s Bowling 
League. 


THE Fidelia Club is at it again, and will, as 
usual, make all others hustie. The following 
officers have been elected for the coming sea- 
son: President, C. Rehm; vice-president, J. 
Gunst; secretary, T. Krieger; treasurer, B. 
Gunst, and captain, William Amann. 


THE Orientals and the Eccentrics have ar- 
ranged for a series of matches to be bowled this 
winter. 


THE fifth annual one-night’s fall tournament 
of the Spartan House will be bowled on Thurs- 
day, October 23. 


THE officers of the Eagle Bowling Club are: 
President, John Bergmann; vice-president, 
Peter Stecker; secretary, George Rode; treas- © 
urer, August Mayer, and sergeant at arms, 
John Corder. 


A SERIES of games will be held between the 
West Ends, Orients, Madisons, Kenilworths, 
Phoenix and Harlems, for the championship of 
the annexed district of New York. 





FENCING. 


IN a contest on September 10 between Staff 
Sergeant Major Morgans, of the Royal Military 
College, and Professor McGregor, of Cleveland, 
at Kingston, Ont., the victory was accorded to 
Sergeant Major Morgans by 15 points to 7. 











CYCLING. 


FIXTURES. 


September 20, 30 and October ara at Trenton, N. J. 

October 1—Tournament at Peoria, III 

October 4—Road race at Boston, Mass. 

October 4—Westchester County Fair, open races. 

THE month of September was a notable one 
for wheelmen. Many records were broken at 
the big meets, and Willie W. Windle, the Berke- 
ley Athletic Club’s hitherto unbeaten champion, 
was defeated. This was accomplished by A. A. 
Zimmerman, of the New Jersey Athletic Club, 
at the Peoria meet on September 12, in the mile 
(open) race, in 2m. 36s., which is one of the 
greatest events of the year in the cycling world, 

as Windle had always been a pretty sure win- 
ner in any scratch event he entered. 

THE pneumatic-tired wheel had an opportu- 
nity at the Hartford race meeting of showing 
its capacity for speed. H. E. Laurie rode it 
against time and covered a mile in 2m. 32 4-5s. 
A more remarkable performance than this was 
taking place almost at the same time in Eng- 
land, where W, C. Jones, on the Paddington 
cycling track, in a 5-mile run, made the first 2 
miles in 4m. 59 3-5s. This ungainly-looking 
tire has merits, under certain conditions, which 
manufacturers will do well to pay attention to. 
At the Stanley Show at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, in February last, which all Ameri- 
cans recognize as the great gathering of Euro- 
pean wheelmen and their specialties, the pneu- 
matic tire was the subject of universal atten- 


tion. ‘‘Gouty foot’’ as it was dubbed by a 
wit, its performances excited keen interest. 
* 


EpWaArD CHECKLEY, of Brooklyn, arrived at 
Chicago August 24 0n a safety bicycle, having 
made the trip from New York in 14 days, 6 
hours, 25 minutes. Former record, 14 days, 23 
hours, 30 minutes. 


THE annual championship races of the L. A. 
W. at Niagara Falls, August 26 and 27: 

Mile novice (ordinary)—G. W. Denison, En- 
glewood, Ill.,1; J. B. Fontaine, Philadelphia, 
2; time, 3m. 2s. 

2-mile safety (championship)—W. F. Murphy, 
district No. 2,1; P. J. Berlo, district No. 1, 2; 
Hayland Smith, district No. I, 3; time, 9m. 
Ig 4-55. 

Mile (3m. class)\—G. W. Denison, Englewood, 
Ill., 1; Robert J. Thorne, Chicago, 2; B. F. 
McDaniel, Wilmington, Del., 3; time, 2m. 53s. 

2-mile (ordinary A gH W. Win- 
dle, district No. 1, 1; A. B. Rich, district No. 2, 
2: N. H. Van Sicklen, district No. 4, 3; time, 
6m. 314s. 

Mile safety (handicap)—F. A. Wallace, Lynn- 
field, Mass. (50 yds.), 1; J. R. Hazelton, Phila- 
delphia (140 yds.), 2; W. B. Banker, N. Y. A. 
C. (30 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 33 4-5s. 

Mile tandem (championship)—W. F. and C. 
M. Murphy, district No. 2, 1; E. W. Sanders 
and A. J. Harding, district No. 4, 2; time, 2m. 
57 I-58. 

Quarter mile (open)—A. A. Zimmerman, N.Y. 
A.C. 1: W. S. Campbell, N-Y:A.C.,2; ©. P. 
Anthony, M. A. C., 3; time, 36s. 


Ge) 


5-mile safety (championship)—W. F. Murphy, 
district No. 2,1 ; Hayland Smith, district No. 1, 
2; W. W. Taxis, district No. 3, 3; time, 15m. 
50 4-5S. 

Mile (open)—W. W. Windle, Berkeley A. C., 
1; E. P. Anthony, M.A.C., 2; W.I1. Wilhelm, 
Reading, Pa., 3; time, 2m. 36 I-5s. 

Mile safety—P. J. Berlo, M. A. C., 1; W.C. 
Thorne, Chicago, 2; C. E. Kluge, N. Y. A. C., 
3; time, 2m. 45 4-5s. 

3-mile tandem (championship)—Campbell and 
Rich, district No. 2,1; Sanders and Harding, 
district No. 4, 2; Zimmerman and Bowman, 
district No, 2, 3; time, 8m. 31 I-5s., beating the 
world’s record previously held by Zimmerman 
and Bowman. 

Mile novice safety race—A. W. Palmer, Ham- 


ilton, Ont., 1; time, 3m. 39 2-5s.; John W. 
L avitt, Cleveland, 2; Louis Geyler, Philadel- 
phia, 3 


Mile ordinary (handicap)}—S. B. Bowman, 
N. J. A. C. (40 yds.), 1; time, 3m.; R. J. Thorne, 


Chicago (110 yds.), time, 3m. 2s., 2; W. F. 
Henry, Warren, Pa. (175 yds.), 3. 
Mile safety (3m. class)—E. J. Willis, New 


York A. C.,1; time, 3m. 13 3-5s.; G. A. Banker, 
Pittsburgh, 2; time, 3m. 22s. 

Mile safety championship—W. D. Banker, 
New York A. C.; time, 2m. 59 3-5s. 

Mile championship—W. F. Murphy, New 
York A. C., 1; time, 3m. 6s.; E. C. Anthony, 
M. A. C., 2; time, 3m. 6 1-5s.; A. E. Lumsden, 
Chicago, 3. 

4-mile safety (open)—H. E. Laurie, N. Y. 


A. C., 1; time, 1m, 28s.; P. J. Berlo, Manhat- 
tan A. C., 2; time, Im, 28 2-5s.; W. C. Thorne, 
Chicago, 3. 


¥%-mile ordinary—C, M. Murphy, N.Y. A.C., 
a ee Im. 26 4-5s.; A. A. Zimmerman, N. J. 
A. C., 2; H. A. Githan, Chicago, 3. 

ae salle safety (open)—W. F. Gassler, N. Y. 

A. C., 1; time, 4o 3-5s.; H. E. Laurie, N. Y. 
AG. 22 2. 4: Berlo, 2. 

5-mile ordinary championship—E. C. An- 
thony, M. A. C., 1; time, 23m. Ig 4-5s.; N. H. 
Van Sicklen,'Chicago, 2. 

Mile tandem safety (open)—William Van 
Wagoner, of New York, and C. S. Merrill, of 
Boston, 1; time, 3m. 18 1-5s.; W. F. Gassler 
and W. D. Banker, N. Y. A. C., 2; time, 3m. 
30%s.; E. D. Stendt and Charles Johnson, of 
Buffalo, 3. 

Mile team race—A. E. Lumsden, H. A. 
Githen and H. R. Winship, Chicago team, 9 
points; time, 3m. 7 I-5s. 

2-mile tandem safety championship—C. M. 
and W. F. Murphy, N. Y. A. C., 1; time, 6m. 


58 2-5s.; A. Beers and H. Hutchins, of Malden, 
Mass., 2; time, 6m. 58%s. 


OPEN cycling tournament at Hartford, Conn., 
September 1: 

Mile novice—C. R. Brewer, Hartford ; 
m. 7%s.; H. S. Wiegand, New York, 2; 
m. 10%s.; A. F. Miller, Brooklyn, 3. 

Half-mile safety novice—C. E. Stedman, 

Hartford; time, 3m. 13 1-5s.; E. C. Fowler, 
Hartford, 2; time, 3m. 14 I-5s. 
2-mile safety championship of Connecticut— 


time, 
time, 















H. B. Arnold, New Britain, I; time, 5m. I2s.; 
C. L. Sage, Hartford, 2; time, 5m. 12%s. 

Mile tandem safety (scratch) — —P,. J. Berlo, 
M: A. ¢., and’ C. E Kiage, N.Y. A: C.,. 2; 
time, 2m. 51s.; D. C. Shea and W. Harding, 
Hartford, 2; time, 2m. 52%s. 

Quarter-mile bicycle (scratch) — Final heat— 
A. B. Rich, N. ¥. A. G., 23 time, 35: o-58.; H. 
A. Githens, Chicago, 2; time, 35 3-5s.; E. C. 
Anthony, Taunton, Mass., 3. 

Mile bicycle (members of the Colt Club, of 
Hartford)—R. P. Lyman, 1; time, 3m. 12s.; 
A. C. Rese, 2; time, 3m. 12%s. 

Mile bicycle (3m. class)—C. A. Fenner, Mil- 
bury, Mass., 1; time, 2m. 4g\s.; J. A. Robert- 
son, Taunton, Mass., 2; time, 2m. 49%s. 

3-mile safety (lap)—Charles E. Kluge, N. Y. 
A. C., ©; time, 15m: 4346.,. 10 points; G. 
K. Barrett, Chicago, 2; time, 15m. 42 I-5s., 5 
points. 

2-mile bicycle (handicap)—H. A. Githens, Chi- 
cago (60 yds.), I; time, 5m. 32%s.; C. A. Fen- 
ner, Milbury, Mass. (40 yds.), 2; time, 5m. 
32 2-5s. Van Sicklen, of Chicago, who finished 
fifth, rode the entire distance in 5m. 33s., the 
record being 5m, 21 3-5s. 

Mile safety exhibition—This was an attempt 
of H. E. Laurie tobeat the American safety mile 
record—2m. 36s. Laurie, with the aid of a pace 
maker, rode the mile in 2m. 383s. 

Mile safety (scratch)—J. Berlo, M. A. C., 1 
time, 2m. 42 4-5s.; Hayland Smith, 2; time, 
2m. 43 1-5s.; W. Schumacher, B. A.C., 3. 

Mile bicycle (championship of America)—A. 
E. Lumsden, Chicago, 1; time, 2m. 443/s.; A. 
B; Rich, N. ¥..A..-C., 93 time, om. 458.¢ E. C. 
Anthony, Taunton, Mass., 3, by a foot. 

Mile bicycle State championship — H. B. 
Arnold, New Britain, 1; time, 3m. 4-5s.; C. L. 
Sage, Hartford, 2; time, 3m. I I-5s. 

Mile bicycle team—N. Y. A. C., 1, II points; 
Chicago B. C., 9. A. B. Rich, N.Y. A. C., 1; 
time, 3m. %s.; A. E. Lumsden, Chicago, 2; 
W. S. Campbell, New York, 3; N. H. Van Sick- 
len, Chicago, 4; H. A. Githens, Chicago, 5; L. L. 
Clark, N. Y. A. C., 6. 

Mile safety trial against record—H, E. Lau- 
rie, &% mile, 4os.; % mile, 1m. Igs.; 34 mile, 
Im, 58s.; I mile, 2m. 32 4-5s. 

Mile safety (handicap)—Final heat—C. L. 

Fox, Bridgeport (100 yds.), 1; time, 2m. 38 4-5s.; 
C. E. Kluge (scratch), 2; E. C. Fowler (120 
yds.), 3. 
Mile bicycle (handicap)—Final _— Wal- 
lis, Wilmington, Del. (80 yds.), 1; time, 2m. 
39 3-5s.; J. Van henndinnen, Poughkeepsie (120 
yds.), 2; A. B. Rich (scratch), 3 

Mile bicycle lap—E. C. Anthony, Taunton, 
Mass., 1, with 7 points; W. Van Wagoner, 
Newport, R. I., 2, with 6. 

2-mile safety (6m. 10s. class)—E. J. Willis, 
London, 1; yp 6m. 16 2-5s.; H. D. Hutchins, 
Malden, Mass., 

Mile tandem es (State championship)— 
W. Harding and D. C. Shea, Hartford, 1 ; time, 
3m. 6 2-5s.; H. B. Arnold and R, C. Mitchell, 
New Britain, 2. 

Mile bicycle (2m, 50s, class)—H. A. Githens, 
Chicago, 1; time, 2m. 54 4-5s.; C. L. Sage, 
Hartford, 2. 

2-mile tandem safety (handicap)—A. M. Beers 
and H. D. Hutchins, Malden, Mass. (90 yds.), 
I; time, 2m. 31 4-5s.; D. C. Shea and W. Hard- 
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ing, Hartford (90 yds.), 2; Hayland Smith, of 
Boston, and C, E. Kluge, New York (scratch), 3. 

Mile safety (3m. class)—F. A. Wallace, Lynn- 
field, Mass., 1; time, 2m, 59 4-5s.; E. J. Willis, 
London, 2. 

Mile ‘safety (trial against the record)—P. J. 
Berlo, time, 2m. 36 3-5. 

Half-mile bicycle (trial against record)—A. E, 
Lumsden rode a half mile in 1m, 13 2-5s., equal- 
ing the record. 

AT the eighth annual meet of the New York 
Division L. A. W., at Syracuse, N. Y., Septem- 
ber I and 2: 

Mile novice—C. E. Penny, Rochester, 1 ; time, 
3m. 1%s.; J. B. Paddon, Utica, 2. 

2-mile tandem safety (L. A. W. State cham- 
pionship)—Charles M. Murphy and W. F. Mur- 
phy, K. C. W., 1; time, 6m. 22 1-5s.; George B, 
Penn and Frank Gehle, Syracuse, 2. 

2-mile ordinary (open)—A. A. Zimmerman, 
N. J. A.C., 1; time, 5m. 48%s.; J. R. Hazel- 
ton, C. W., Philadelphia, 2; S. B. Bowman, 
Ny Aee:,:3: 

Mile tandem safety Oe A. W. State champion- 
ship)—C. M. and W. F. Murphy, N.Y. A. C., 
I; time, 2m. 43 te George B. Penn and 
Frank Gehle, Syracuse Cycling Club, 2; time, 
2m. 474s. 

Mile ordinary (3:10 class)—Charles A. Brady, 
Rochester, 1; time, 3m. 2-5s.; W. A. Parker, 
Rome, 2; time, 3m. 33/s.; W. F. Henry, 3. 

2 miles (L. A. W. State championship)—Will- 
iam F, Murphy, N. Y. A. C., 1; time, 6m. 
36%s.; A. F. Gassler, N. Y. A. C., 2; C.J. 
Iven, Rochester, 3. 

Half-mile dash, ordinary (open)—A. A. Zim- 
merman, N. J. A. C., 1; time, Im. 14%s. 
George W. Denison, Chicago, 2; S. B. Bowman, 
N, J. Ay C., 3: 

Mile ordinary (L. A. W. State championship) 
—W. F. Murphy, N.Y. A.C., 1; time, 2m. 55s.; 
C, J. Iven, Rochester, 2; time, 2m. 57s.; C. M. 
Murphy, N. Ws Ay Ga 3: 

Mile safety (open)—J. R. Hazelton, C. W., 
Philadelphia, 1; time, 2m. 55 4S; W. D. Banker, 
N. Y. A. C., 2; time, 2m. 55%s.; W. F. Gassler, 
N.Y. A. C., 3 

2-mile ordinary (6:20 class)—Dead heat be- 
tween A. F. Henry, Warren, Pa., and Charles 
A. Brady, Rochester; time, 6m. 30s., followed 
by L. A. Schoefer, P. A. C.; race finally be- 
tween Henry and Brady, former winning by a 
foot in 7m. 45s. 

5-mile safety (L. A. W. State championship)— 
Won by W. F. Murphy, N. Y. ; time, 16m. 
44s.; C. J. Iven, Rochester, 2; time, 16m. 44s. 

Mile novice safety—H. Ward Kelley, Lake 
View Wheelmen, Rochester, 1; time, 3m. 19 %s.; 
George Lloyd, Syracuse C, C, 2. 

Mile ordinary (L. A. W. State championship) 
—W.F. Murphy, N. Y. A. C., 1; time, 5m. 
sse.; C. M. Murphy, N. Y. A..C., 2. 

Half-mile safety (open)—-W. D. Banker, 
N. Y. A. C., 1; time, rm. 15s.; J. R. Hazelton, 
C. W., Philadelphia, 2; W. F. Gassler, N. Y. 
As Gig % 

5-mile ordinary (L. A.W. State championship) 
—W. F. Murphy, N.Y.A.C.,1; time, 17m. ¥%s.; 
C. M. Murphy, N. Y. A. C., 

Mile ordinary (open)—A. A. Zimmerman, 
N. J. A. C., 1; time, 2m. 39%s.; J. R. Hazelton, 
2; S. B. Bowman, N. J. A. C., 3. 

Mile safety (L. A. W. State championship)— 
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W. F. Murphy, N. Y. A.C.,1 
W. F. Gassler, N. Y. A. C., 2 

3-mile ordinary (open)—A. A. Zimmerman, 
J. A. C., 1; time, 1om. 27s.; S. B. Bowman, 
Mm: 3, an. 1, @. 

Mile safety 
Rochester, 1; 
Warren, Pa., 2. 

Half-mile dash, safety (open)—J. R. Hazel- 
ton, I; time, 1m. 14%s.; W. D. Banker, N. Y. 
A; C., 2; W. Ff. Gassler, N.Y; A.-C.; 3. 

2-mile team race—N. J. A. C., Zimmerman 
and Bowman—1, with 28 points ; time,6m. 4\s.; 
S.C. C., F. C. Baird and Frank Gehle, 2, with 
12. 

3-mile tandem safety (L. A. W. State cham- 
pionship)—C. J. Iven, of Rochester, and W. F. 
Gassler, of Niagara Falls, 1; time, 8m. 1os.; W. 
F. and C. M. Murphy, N. Y.A.C.,2. The Mur- 
phy boys continued the last 2 miles with pace 
makers and broke the world’s record for 4 miles, 
lowering it from 12m. 3s. to 11m. 12s., and 
the 5-mile record from I5m, 12s. to I4m. §s., 
the records having previously been held by Dan 
Albone and E. E. Glover, made in England in 
October, 1888. 

PHILADELPHIA Bicycle Club tournament, at 
Philadelphia, September 5 and 6: 

Mile safety (for novices)—Clark Linton, Ref- 
eree Wheelmen, 1; 3m. 23 I-5s. 

Quarter mile—A. A. Zimmerman, N. J. A.C., 
1; 42 3-5s.; C. M. Murphy, 2. 

Half-mile safety—J. R. Hazelton, 


; time, 3m, 1834s 


(3:10 class)—F. F. Kammer, 
time, 3m. ¥%s.; W. F. Henry, 


Century 


Wheelmen, 1; 1m. 26s.; W. F. Murphy, K. C. 
W., 2. 

Mile (3:30 class) —W. J. Kelly, R. W., 1; 3m. 
19 I-5s. 


2-mile team—Walk over for the Athletic 
Club of the Schuylkill Navy in 7m. 24 2-5s. 

Mile safety (handicap)—W. F. Murphy 
(scratch), I; 2m. 56 2-5s.; Berlo, 2. 

Half-mile ordinary—A. A. Zimmerman, 1; 
Im. 23s.; C. M. Murphy, 2. 

Half-mile safety (hands off)—W. J. Kelly, 1; 
Im. 30 2-5s. 

Mile (for 3:20 safety class)— W. J. Greer, 
S. C. W., 1; 3m. 8 3-5s. 

Half-mile tandem—Walk over for Murphy 
brothers, K. C. W., in Im. 30 3-5s. 

Half-mile safety (handicap)—F. Garrigues 
(70 yds.), 1; Im. 33 I-5s.; Willis, 2. 

Mile novice (ordinary)—Won by E. O. Roe, 
Columbia ee I; time, 3m. 25 4-5s.; W. T. 
Thornbury, Q. C. W. 

Match race (1 ‘mile) between W. I. Wilhelm, 
of Reading, Pa., and W. W. Taxis, A. C. S. N. 
—Taxis won in 3m. 14 I-5s. by 4 inches. 

Half-mile tandem—Walk over for W. F. and 
C. M. Murphy ; time, tm. 54s. 

Mile ordinary—A. A. Zimmerman, N. J. A. 
C., 1; 3m. 11 1-5s.; Wilhelm, of Reading, and 
Merrihew, A. C. S. N., closely following. 

Mile (3:10 class)—B. Frank MacDaniels, Wil- 
mington, I; 3m. 10 2-5s.; V. J. Kelly, Referee 
Wheelmen, 2. 

Quarter-mile dash—E, J.Willis, N.Y. A.C.,1; 
time, 43 1-5s.; W. F. Murphy, K. C. W., 2. 

Half-mile ordinary (handicap)—A. A. Zim- 
merman (scratch), 1; Im. 25 3-5s.; S. H. Craw- 
ford (50 yds.), Park "Avenue W heelmen, 2, and 
C. M. Murphy (scratch), K. C. W., 3. 

Half-mile tricycle —- Walk over for Taxis ; 
time, Im. 14 2-5s. 


Mile (3m. class)—E. W. Willis, 


N. ¥:. A.C. 
r; R. P. McCurdy, South End 'Wheelmen, 2: 
time, 3m. 12 2-5s. 

One-third mile (hands off)—W. W. Taxis, A. 


C.S.N.,1; C.M. Murphy, 2; time, 1m. 50 2-5s, 

2-mile safety (handicap)—Laurie, N. Y. A.C., 

; W. F. Murphy, K. C, W., 2, and Hazelton, 
c W., 3; time, 6m. gs. 

Mile ordinary (handicap)—A. A. Zimmerman 
(scratch), 1; 2m. 59s.; C. M. Murphy (30 
yds.), 2. 

Quarter-mile one-legged race—W.W. Taxis, 1; 
C. M. Murphy, 2; time, 57s. 

Half-mile (championship of Philadelphia)— 
J. R. Hazelton, C.W., 1; W. 1. Wilhelm, 2 (rid- 
ing under protest) ; W. W. Taxis, 3; time, Im. 
30s. 

Mile safety (colored championship of Penn- 
sylvania)— Won by W. Brown; time, 3m. 
33 _I-5s. 

H. E. Laurie, N. Y. A. C., established a 5- 
mile record for the track on the pneumatic 
safety, making the distance in 15m. 37s. 


B. K. Batpwin, of the Orange Wheelmen, 
won the president's cup in the 5-mile road race, 
September 6; time, 23m. 30s. 


THE annual meet of the Peoria Bicycle Club, 
which began at Peoria, IIl., on September 12, 
attracted wheelmen from far and near. It will 
be long remembered for three events. J. J. 
Barton, of Boston, broke the mile safety record, 
creating a new one of 2m. 37 I-5s. a 
Zimmerman, N. J. A. C., defeated W. W. 
Windle, B. A. C., in the’ mile open bicycle 
race in 2m. 36s., and W. F. Murphy, N. Y 
A. C., won the 5-mile safety championship of 
America in 15m, 26%s. Appended are the rec- 
ords: 

Mile novice—Charles E. Kingsley, of Chicago, 
I; time, 2m. 50 2-5s. 

Mile novice safety—E. A. Alfit, Peoria ; 
2m. 50 I-5s. 

Mile (open)—A. A. Zimmerman, N. J. A.C., 1 
W. W. Windle, B. A. C., 2; time, 2m. 36s. 

Mile open safety—P. J. Berlo, Boston, 1; 
time, 2m. 37 I-5s. 

Mile (3:10 class)}—Charles T. Kingsley, Chi- 
cago, I; time, 2m. 55s. 

5-mile safety (open) for the championship of 
America—Wm. F. Murphy, K. C. W., 1; time, 
I5m. 26%s. 

2-mile (6:20 class) safety—E. J. Roberts, Chi- 
cago, I; time, 6m. 7%s. 

Mile tandem—Campbell and Rich, of New 
York, 1; time, 2m. 57s. 

Mile (boys under sixteen)—Fred Orr, Peoria, 
I; time, 3m. 383¢s. 

2-mile (handicap)—Lester A, Halton, Omaha, 
I; time, 5m. Ios. 

2-mile safety (handicap)—George K. Barrett, 
Chicago, I; time, 5m. 20s, 


time, 


THE Wheelmen’s tournament at Meadville, 
Pa., September 9, resulted as follows: 

6-mile road race—Critchelow, I ; 27m. 

Mile novice safety—Hollister, 1; 3m. 314s. 

Mile bicycle—Henry, Warren, Pa., 1; 3m. 
20s. 


W. I. WILHELM, of the Pennsylvania Wheel- 
men, of Reading, has again challenged W. W. 
Taxis; of the Schuylkill Navy Athletic Club for 
the Pennsylvania bicycle championship. 
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EQUESTRIAN SPORTS. 


FOX HUNTING. 
FIXTURE, 

October 4 — Hunters’ Steeplechase, Hempstead Farm, 
Long Island. : 

Ar the drag hunt at Newport, R. I., August 11, 
the pack ran 5% miles within thirty minutes. 
Messrs. Ware, Kernochan, Havemeyer, Stewart, 
Bowdoin, Vanderbilt and Baldwin rode straight. 


THE chase of August 22, at Newport course, 
started from the Old Colony Railroad bridge to 
Buffum’s farm. The run was easy in the way of 
jumping, but fairly fast in pace. Master Ware 
was the only one to finish. 


THE Essex County Hounds opened their sea- 
son at Southampton, August 30, Mrs. C. Al- 
bert Stevens gave a luncheon to those who were 
present to see the hounds make the start of the 
year. Mr. Stewart made the cast. Mr. Page, 
Miss Metcalf, Charles Pfizer and Mrs. Stewart 
were the leading riders. The hounds ran again 
on September 1, when Mrs, Stewart was given 
the brush and Miss Metcalf the mask. On Sep- 
tember 3 Watermill was the scene of the meet, 
and on this date 7 miles were covered over good 
turf, with fine hunting timber on the way. Rob- 
ert Stevens on Sentinel and Miss Metcalf on Mr. 
Pfizer’s Bob did some excellent work. 


THERE was an enthusiastic meeting of the 
Rockaway Hunt when it inaugurated its season, 
September 6. There were fifteen riders in the 
field and twelve in the road division. The ride 
occupied an hour and a quarter’s time and the 
riders covered g or 10 miles. The Rockaway 
Club are meeting with great success in breeding 
their hounds. They ran two couples of their 
own breed in the meet of September 6 and the 
young dogs did nicely. 





COURSING. 


FIXTURE, 


October 21-25—Fifth annual meet of the American 
Coursing Club, at Great Bend, Kan. 

ALL who are interested in this time-honored 
pastime, and in rearing the greyhound, must 
have been greatly interested in the excellent 
article from the pen of Hugh Dalziel which ap- 
peared in the March number of OvuTING. But 
if they look for indications that this sport is be- 
coming popular in America they will be much 
disappointed, for the Kansas fixture seems to be 
the only really good event of the season. It is 
reported that since Conspirator came to these 
shores several other good greyhounds have been 
imported, and there is arumor that a white bitch 
with golden brindle marks, the image of the re- 
nowned Princess Dagmar, is in training near 
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New York, and may be heard of at the Great Bend 
meeting. The New York Legislature threw out 
the bill to prevent coursing being interfered with 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and a similar bill introduced by an in- 
fluential senator of the Legislature of New Jersey 
suffered a similar fate, but in this case there ap- 
pears to have been no antagonism; it was 
viewed rather as an act of special legislation. 


THE event in connection with the American 
Coursing Club, to be held at Great Bend, Kan., 
offers special inducements this year. It is the 
fifth annual meeting. 





COACHING. 


THE annual coaching parade, the leading so- 
cial feature of the White Mountain season, took 
place at Bethlehem, N. H., August 20. J. F. 
Cole, of New York, acted as grand marshal. 
R. J. Walsh, Secretary of State of Connecticut ; 
Robert Bonynge, of New York, and twelve other 
men were the judges. There were ten prizes 
given, the award being made by Charles J 
Bonaparte, of Maryland. Among the ladies 
who rode on the coaches the following from 
New York were noticed: Misses Robinson. 
Weeks, Ketcham, Leggett, Annan, Cantoni, 
Ferris, Burroughs and Farrel. Among the men 
were Messrs. Hopkins, Stuart, Nathan, De For- 
est, Furst, Tilton and Sayre. 

PARADE at Richfield Springs, N. Y., August 
26: R. W. Tailer, four in hand; F. D Beard, 
four in hand; Col. John R. Fellows, Mrs. 
Lawrence Chadwick, Mrs. E. M. Earle and 
Mrs. Newcombe, surrey; Lee Tailer, drag, oc- 
cupied by Mr. and Mrs. Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Perrine, Miss A. Levin, Miss Almy, Miss May 
Byrne and W. B. Blackweil; a unicorn cart 
contained E. B. Sheldon, Col. George Boker, of 
Philadelphia, and Miss Beard; J. H. Shultz, 
tandem; Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Townsend, tan- 
dem ; T. B. Kerr and J. H. Shult, surrey; T. 
R. Procter and Mrs. Col, Geo. Boker, of Phila- 
delphia, surrey ; Mr. Milligan and family, car- 
riage; Mrs. Pratt, representing Mme. De 
Barricos, victoria ; Mrs. Chas. F. Naething and 
Mrs. Conrad, T cart; Mrs. H. Casperfield and 
Mrs. Mott, victoria ; Miss L. Chatillon and Miss 
Mathey, carriage ; Mrs. J. P. Chatillon, car- 
riage ; Mrs. Gilbert Thornton and Mrs. Doughty, 
carriage ; Mrs. C. F. Zabriskie and Miss Wil- 
lard, victoria; Mr. and Mrs, Childs, coal box 
cart; Mr. Beard’s four in hand contained Mr. 
and Mrs. De Castro, Mr. and Mrs. C, M. Clarke, 
Mrs. Miller, Miss Elliot, Josephine Paul, J. R. 
Beard and David Lapsley ; the tally-ho Mohi- 
can contained E. M. Earle and the Misses Baiz, 
Pulsifer, Thomson, Davies, Earle, Bechtel, 
Bryan, Falk and Taylor; J. R. Franklin, car- 
riage; Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Earle and Miss 
Davies, carriage; Mrs. J. Baiz and children, 
carriage; F. Blumenthal, wife and children, 
carriage ; Dr. Aitkens, carriage ; Mr. Maurara 
and family, surrey ; Young Earle and M. Doel- 
ger, wagon ; Mrs. Pulsifer, village cart. 
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PONY RACING. 


Pony racing was greatly enjoyed at Newport 
on September 4 and 6. Close finishes were the 
rule. The races were nearly all sprints on a 
hard road, but none of the ponies was injured 
in the least. The officials were: Prescott Law- 
rence, W. R. Hunter, T. Hitchcock, Jr., and 
L. L. Lorillard, judges; Prescott Lawrence, 
F. M. Ware, measurers; secretary and treas- 
urer, J. L. Kernochan; W. K. Thorn, Prescott 
Lawrence, T. H. Hitchcock, Jr., and W. R. 
Hunter, stewards. The first race, on Septem- 
ber 4, was an open handicap for ponies 14.1 and 
under, 3 furlongs, and was won by Mr. Thorn on 
Postboy ; Mr. Vingut on Princess, second ; Mr. 
Gray on Starlight, third. Time, gos. Second 
race—Ponies 14.2 and under, heats two in three ; 
4 furlongs; handicap. Mr. Thorn on Chief- 
tain, 1 1; Mr. Keene on Wildcat, 2 0; Mr. 
Madison on Nina, 3 0. Time, 56s., 58s. Third 
race— Newport handicap, open to ponies 14.2 
and under, 5 furlongs: Mr. Vingut on Starlight 
won ; Mr. Smith on Betsy, second; Mr. Thorn 
on Roulette, third. Time, 1m. 11s. Fourth 
race—Handicap, open to all galloways and 
ponies 15 hands and under; 6 furlongs: Mr. 
Thorn on Chieftain won; Mr. Smith on Betsy, 
second; Hn. M. Herbert on Lelia B., third. 
Time, 1m. 32%s. Fifth race—Maiden ponies 
14.1 and under, to carry 170 pounds ; height al- 
lowance, 7 pounds to the full inch; 4 furlongs: 
Mr. Keene on Litttlke Minch won; Mr. Thorn on 
Surprise, second; Mr. Vingut on Princess, 
third. Time, 573s. On the second day, 
September 6, the first race was a handicap in 
heats, two in three; 3 furlongs: Mr. Keene on 
Betsy, 1 1; Mr. Thorn on Postboy, 2 2; Mr. 
Wright on Cowboy, 3 3. Time, gos., 41s. Sec- 
ond race—Handicap for ponies 14.2 and under; 
6 furlongs: Mr. Thorn on Chieftain won; Mr. 
Wright on Starlight, second; Mr. Madison on 
Nina, third. Time, 1m. 27s. 


F. L. Hitter, W. E. D. Stokes, R. L. Cutting, 
H. E. Howland, T. Gaillard Thomas and H. M. 
Hollister are again endeavoring to get the Legis- 
lature to appropriate $300,000 for the improve- 
ment of the Eastern bridle paths. 


POLO. 


MATCHES at Newport, R. I., August r2—Mor- 
ristown team—Benjamin Nicholls (captain), W. 
B. Lord, Henry Day and William K. Thorn. 
Scrub team—Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; W. Coch- 
ran-Sanford, Joseph Stevens and Columbus Cal- 
vert Baldwin. Thescrubteam won. The Har- 
vard team, consisting of R. L. Agassiz, C. C. 
Baldwin, J. A. Burden, Jr., and R. J. Crocker, 
then played a team consisting of Messrs. F. O. 
Beach, W. H. Vanderbilt, C. A. Havemeyer and 
W. C. Sanford. Harvard won. 


Morristowns versus Harvards, at Newport, 
August 18—Harvard—R. I. Crocker, C. C. 
Baldwin, J. A. Burden, Jr., and R. L. Agassiz. 
Morristown—G. L. Day, William Lord. W. W. 
Thorn, Jr., and Benj. Nichols. Total with 
handicap, Harvard, 11; Morristown, g. 


On August 22 the Morristowns and Myopias 
played. R. M. Appleton, captain; A. P. Gard- 
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ner, George L. Peabody and R. G. Shaw formed 

the Myopia’s team, which won by 7 to the Mor- 

ristown’s 4. 
AUGUST 23: 


Myopias versus Harvard, for 
Sanford cup. 


Myopias, 10; Harvard, 7. 


AuGust 25: Morristown versus Freebooters, 
for Cochran-Sanford cup. Freebooters—Fox- 
hall Keene, Edwin C. Potter and Joseph S. Ste- 
phens, 10; Morristown, 2. 


PRINCE GEORGE of Wales was one of the 
players in a spirited game at Halifax, N.S., 
August 27, between officers of the army and 
navy. His side—the navy—lost. Army, 6; 
navy, I. 


HOMING PIGEONS. 


IN the flight of the hamper of birds thrown up 
at Wilmington, Del. , belonging to the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Club, the bright bird owned by J. Car- 
dow reached his loft in 2h. 19m., while the 
bird belonging to S. Spangles was only Im. be- 
hind. 


THE Empire City Flying Club, of New York, 
records the return of three birds from Washing- 
ton, D. C., on September 1, in the following 
order: 

verage Speed 

per minute. 
1057.1 yards. 


Owner. Distance. 


T. F. Clarke, 
T. F. Goldman, 
J. W. Honsel, 


204.53 miles. 
1054.5 yards. 204.55 miles. 
1034.8 yards. 196.87 miles. 

The club prizes were awarded to the owners 
of the homing birds in the order named above. 


TWENTY birds made a flight from Philadel- 
phia to Brooklyn, N. Y., on September 7. The 
first reported at the eyrie of Mr. J. S. Iverson 
in just three hours. Two birds got home to the 
loft of Mr. J. Ballard 4m. afterward. Four of 
the five birds released by Mr. E. Riordan 
reached their home in 3h. rom. One of the 
entries of Mr. McIntosh arrived 4m. later, and 
the rest straggled in to their respective coops 
during the afternoon, 


THE Emperor of Germany employed homing 
pigeons to carry daily news to his palace in 
Berlin during the journey he lately made to 
England. 


Mr. ALFRED DE Cornova, a wealthy stock 
broker, and member of the New York Stock 
His 
home is in New Jersey and his office in New 
York, Every week or two he sends a hamper 
of his carrier pigeons to the city, so that any 
day when he does not come into town he is 
supplied with market quotations and other news 
through their agency. 
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FIELD GAMES. 


FOOTBALL. 


THAT thorough champion of all athletics, 
John Boyle O'Reilly, who has so recently joined 
the silent majority, said in one of his books, 
‘‘The whole country hangs in suspense over a 
college race or football game,’’ and all of us 
who go annually to the banks of the Thames or 
give up a Thanksgiving dinner every autumn 
only emphasize his words. Already we are 
beginning to whet our appetites in anticipation 
of the football season. But the players them- 
selves, who will in a few short weeks be the 
heroes, have this year gone even a step beyond 
the mark of previous seasons, in that they have 
devoted a portion of the summer vacation to 
preliminary practice. Those who complain 
that our university men are deteriorating, that 
the present fashions bring out men lacking in 
enthusiasm and blasé at twenty, should con- 
sider how much spirit and ambition these play- 
ers have who, at the call of their captain and 
for the sake of pre-eminence in a sport, are 
ready to give up the last two weeks of vacation 
for what is really hard work. The increase in 
the time devoted to football will give us the 
pleasure this year of witnessing a higher devel- 
opment of strategic points. 

Almost every captain has in the past had the 
feeling at the end of the season that had he a 
week or two longer he could perfect his plays 
to such an extent as has never before been 
accomplished. This sacrifice of vacation days 
will enable the captains of 1890 to make a test 
of this, and learn exactly of how much value a 
few additional days may be. While the actual 
improvement will not be great, there will surely 
be an increase in the methods of attack; and 
although we shall find the captains on the eve 
of the important matches longing for a few days 
more of practice, we, the ordinary spectators, 
will enjoy the increased diversity of plays. The 
rules have been but little altered, so slightly in 
fact that no marked change in the playing will 
be noticed through that agency, and players 
familiar with last year's rules will be at no loss 
to understand this year’s games, The rather 
greater protection vouchsafed to a man heeling 
a fair catch will perhaps improve the ability of 
half backs and backs to hold long flies, and will 
also save that involuntary groan that escapes 
one at seeing this defenseless individual tossed 
relentlessly over on the ground. 

The intercollegiate association has lost a valu- 
able member in the withdrawal of Harvard, but 
has learned a salutary lesson upon the subject 
of professionalism and has adopted stringent 
rules which, if lived up to, will prevent the en- 
croachment of that bane of the amateur. Har- 
vard’s football prospects in the way of a strong 
team and plenty of interest seem particularly 
bright, and although there may be no contest 
with Princeton there is no doubt that the game 
with Yale will be played and will prove a most 
exciting struggle. 

Teams outside of the association will be more 
numerous and far better trained than ever be- 
fore, as they have appreciated the need of skilled 
coaching and most of them are enjoying it. 
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There will also be something of a sympathetic 
quickening of players interested in other codes 
of rules than that of the intercollegiate; but as 
the classes of players are quite distinct these 
outside codes will not affect the majority of col- 
lege players any more than the professional 
baseball war has affected college and amateur 
baseball. WALTER Camp, 
* % 

THE football season at the University of Michi- 
gan opened on September 1, when all of the 
men who were candidates for the college eleven, 
returned to commence training. The candi- 
dates numbered fifty-one, and from this number 
a very good team has been chosen. During 
the summer monthsa small training room was 
fitted up by the football association. This 
seems to be the first great step toward produc- 
ing a well-trained team that has ever been taken 
in the history of the university, and it is hoped 
by the management that it will prove a profitable 
one. The men are now supplied with a train- 
ing table and are practicing daily on the campus. 
After a good, hard game every day each man 
is expected to run from 2 to 5 miles. 

Several games are now being arranged with 
other colleges, and if the Eastern universities 
can make suitable arrangements an Eastern trip 
will be taken, when all prominent colleges will 
be played inturn, The faculty has granted the 
team a two-weeks leave of absence in Novem- 
ber, and it is hoped that the trip East will be 
accepted by Easterners not as a ‘‘ game-win- 
ning’’ trip, but as one intended wholly for prac- 
tice. Football enthusiasm is growing year by 
year, and this one promises to be the most pros- 
perous ever known in that part of the country. 
A triangular league has been formed in which 
Evanston, the University of Wisconsin and the 
University of Michigan will be the three con- 
tending elevens. It is believed throughout the 
college that the cleven has an excellent captain 
in W. C. Malley, of the Wanderers Athletic 
Club, of Chicago, and the Detroit Athletic Club, 

«*s 

THE prospects for football this season are ex- 
cellent. The American Football Union has ar- 
ranged a schedule of games among the Staten 
Island, Crescent, Orange and New York ath- 
letic clubs. The union’s champions, the Cres- 
cents, will also play games with Yale, Princeton, * 
Harvard, Williams, Wesleyan, Columbia, Dart- 
mouth and University of Pennsylvania. 


THE Prospect Club, of Brooklyn, will have a 
team in the field this season. 


THE New Jersey Athletic Club are to be repre- 
sented in the union. 


A TEAM to play under English Rugby rules 
will be organized this season by F. W. Stiles, 
of the Kings County Cricket Club, 


THE latest addition to the association clubs is 
the New Rochelle Club, newly organized, with 
the following officers: President, J. R. Butter- 
worth; vice-president, J. Nimmo; captain, Jas. 








OUTING FOR OCTOBER. 


R. Conner ; vice-captain, Wm, Littlejohn ; treas- 
urer, James Burns; secretary, A. Pringle; 
executive committee, Messrs. A. Pate, William 
Kelly, H. J. Lovell, W. Jackson and Captain 
Conner. 

THE Irish Athletic Club have organized the 
following team to represent them during the 
season: Captain, M. O'Donnell; P. Powers, 
M. J. Hynes, P. Healey, J. Hurley, J. Hartnett, 
T. Breen, T. Savage, M. S. Barry, P. D. Dunne 
and J. Powers. 


THE outlook for a team to represent Columbia 
College in the football arena this year seems 
rather poor, owing to the difficulty in secur- 
ing grounds. Over forty students last spring 
agreed to go into active training for positions 
on the team, if grounds could be gotten, among 
them most of last year’s players. We sincerely 
hope they will succeed in securing grounds. 


THE Crescent Athletic Club have decided to 
organize a junior eleven, and have a largenum- 
ber of candidates now training for positions on 
it, under the captaincy of Clyde Notman. 


THE list of candidates who will train for the 
Columbia College team this year, if suitable 
grounds can be secured, includes: C. W. 
Trippe, J. A. Barnard, H. E. Tuttle, R. G. Dil- 
worth, J. K. Erskine, I. L. Chrystie, C. W. Cul- 
ver, H. B. Culver, C. W. Metcalfe, C. K. Beek- 
man, J. S. Langthorne, H. H. Wotherspoon, 
Jr., A. C. Hazen, Jr., F. Blossom, A. C. Gilder- 
sleeve, E. P. Smith, E. J. O'Sullivan, C. W. 
Rodman, Jr., C. Bartow, W. B. Thompson, 
F. A.. Lahéns, A. B. Patton, B. L. Sins- 
heimer, L. Timpson, J. B. Hanley, D. S. Voor- 
hees, J. H. Wolters, W. W. Menzel, F. Warner, 
H. W. Warner, G. S. Wright, H. S. Marquardt, 
J. C. Van Derveer, J. C. Travis, N. H. Lord, 
G, Frazer, W. P. Whyland and J. F. Crosby. 

THE Longfellow Club, of Ridgewood, beat the 
Thistle Club, of New York, at football August 
16, at Ridgewood, 3 goals to I. 


THE Crescent Athletic Club football team, 
which won the championship of the American 
Football Union last year, has been organized 
for this season with much the same men as last 
year. W.H. Ford retains the captaincy, and 
will play in his old position of centre rush. Be- 
hind the line will be Harry Beecher, quarter 
back; Wyllys Terry, and Duncan Edwards, 
half backs, and W. T. Bull, full back. All 
these men played in these positions last year. 
On the rush line will probably be Joseph and 
Fred Vernon, the four Lamarche brothers, G. 
H. Brown and C, H. Chapman. 


BASEBALL IN ENGLAND. 


Ir is now plainly evident that the efforts of 
the Spalding brothers to introduce our Ameri- 
can national game in England and to popularize 
itas one of England’s future field games, to 
rank side by side with cricket, lacrosse and 
football, is likely to be successful in the near 
future. The visit made to England by the 
Spalding baseball tourists in the spring of 1889, 
and the efforts to give the game a footing in the 
English counties which followed during the sum- 
mer of 1889 have borne good fruit, and the latest 
advices from the new baseball centre in England, 


Birmingham, dated 2nd of July, show that the 
league of professional baseball clubs organized 
in England has started its first campaign very 
auspiciously. The first week of the new league's 
championship series of games, which ended on 
June 30, closed with a record showing four clubs 
in the pennant race, hailing respectively from 
Derby, Birmingham, Preston and Stoke. Up 
to the close of the first week of the inaugural 
campaign in England eight games had taken 
place, and the result was a decided success for 
the Derby baseball team, that of Birmingham 
being second in the start, that of Preston third, 
and the Stoke nine last. The summary of the 
start in the pennant race shows the following 
figures : 

Clubs. Victories. Defeats. Plaved ne 
Demy, - « ». 5 fo) 5 1,000 
Birmingham, . 2 I 3 .666 
Preston, .. I 4 5 .200 
Stoke, fe) 3 3 .000 

H. C. CHapwick, 
**% 

THE Detroit Athletic Club won the Western 
A. A. U. championship with a record of eleven 
games won and three lost. This entitles them 
to play the winner of the N. J. A. C.-Columbia 
series for the championship of the country. 


On the New Jersey Athletic Club team, which 
won the Eastern A. A. U. championship, there 
are three of the famous Currie brothers. Some 
years ago the Currie boys organized a ‘* Currie”’ 
team, composed of seven brothers and two out- 
siders. 


Henry W. Stocum, Jr., the ex-champion lawn 
tennis player of the United States, is a great 
baseball enthusiast, and plays short stop on the 
Staten Island Baseball and Cricket Club’s team. 


Van ZANDT, who plays on the team of the 
Staten Island Athletic Club, throws a ball with 
more speed than nine out of ten amateur play- 
ers. For this reason his delivery from the 
pitcher’s box is quite effective. 


THERE has been much dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by the members of the New Jersey A. 
C. at their having to play the Columbia A. C., 
of Washington, a series of games before playing 
the Detroit A. C. for the championship. The 
Columbia team did not have to play a single 
ga ne before, as they had no competitors in their 
district for the honor of contesting for the cham- 
pionship, while the New Jerseys had to play a 
whole series against several other Eastern 


“teams. 


THE Englewood Field Club has a baseball 
team which is one of the best amateur ones now 
in the field. 


CRICKET. 


SEPTEMBER has been a busy month in all parts 
of the United States and virtually closes a very 
progressive season, Play, both in quantity and 
quality, has shown the improvement which 
naturally follows the practice and opportunity 
which the greater number of games played has 
insured. This phenomenal development of the 
interest in cricket indicates itself in many ways, 
and in none more remarkably than in the fact 
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that even now we seem to be in the foreglow of 
next year. In the buzz of the clubs there is 
already talk of an American team’s projected 
visit to Australia, while Mr. E. H. Crowhurst 
has arranged for the all-American team meet- 
ing the crack county elevens of England. 

Pa 

THE Manhattan Cricket Club, New York, is 
worthily led. It is not always that the captain 
of a team justifies his position as M. R. Cobb 
has this year done by making far and away the 
highest average. In his ten innings he scored 
270 runs, giving an average of 27, which carried 
with it the silver cup presented by the Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford, the president of the Metropolitan 
Cricket League. As an evidence of his bowling 
capacity it needs only to mention that in a re- 
cent match with the New Jersey Athletic Club 
he took 7 wickets for g runs. 

SOME very extraordinary bowling results have 
been shown this season. W. J. Wood, of the 
Kings County Club, bowled eight maiden 
wickets in one innings and 5 wickets for 6 runs 
inanother. M.R. Cobb, of the Manhattan, as 
we have stated elsewhere, took 7 wickets for 9 
runs, and G. Tuttle, of the Brooklyn Club, 4 
wickets in four successive balls. 

TWELVE players in the matches of the Metro- 
politan League made an average of 10 and up- 
ward in six Or more matches, viz.: 

M. R. Cobb, Manhattan, 27, T. G. Clarke, 
New Jersey A. C., 22.1; A. Wallis, Manhattan, 
18.1; J. Rose, Manhattan, 15.4; T. W. Strat- 
ford, New York, 15.1; F. W. T. Stiles, Kings 
County, 13.4; S. A. Noon, Manhattan, 12.9; J. 
H. Lacy, New York, 12.4; H. Manley, Kings 
County, 12.2; F. J. Prendergast, Manhattan, 
11.2; C. W. Lowe, Bedford, 11; C. Franklin, 
Kings County, 10.4. 

W. H. THompson, of the Staten Island Club, 
in the match against the Merions, at Livingston, 
S. 1., made a score of 103. 

THE cricketers of Detroit have had their 
hands full with a week’s cricket at Chicago, 
where they played the Wanderers, the St. 
George, the Ridgeland and Cicero (a team of the 
Chicago Cricket Association), and the Chicago 
Cricket Club, a pretty good record for a week’s 
work. 

NEw JERSEY v. Berkeley, August 14 at Ber- 
gen Point, N. J.: New Jersey, 151 ; Berkeley, 84. 

STATEN ISLAND v. Hamilton, at Livingston, 
N. J., August 14: Staten Island, 123; Hamil- 
ton, 104. ‘ 

THE interstate cricket match between Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island was played at 
Pawtucket, August 16, when the former team 
won by 62 runs and 2 wickets on the first 
innings. 

THE Manhattan Athletic Club team defeated 
the Bedford Club August g, gI to 42. 

THE New York Club defeated the Kings 
County Club on August 9g, 50 to 36. 

THE Amateur League Cricket Club, New 
York, defeated the Brooklyn Cricket Club Au- 
gust 9, 48 to 4I. 

THE second elevens of the New York and 
Kings County Cricket clubs played a tie game 
in Prospect Park August g. Each side scored 
65 runs. 


GAMES. 


Ir is a pity that C. G. Turner, of the New 
Jersey A. C., did not finish his innings ot 86 
when playing the Berkeley A. A. He might 
have topped the goand the 103 of W. H. Thomp- 
son, of the Staten Islafid Club; the go of M. R. 
Cobb, of the Manhattan, and the 105 of S. Law, 
of the Merion. 


Ir is a sure sign of good grounds as well as 
good play when two men can stay together as 
long as F. S. Fitzroy and G. C. Thayer, of the 
Staten Island C. C., who made over 100 be- 
fore being parted in their match with the Ama- 
teur League C. C.; but this was beaten by S. 
Law and C. Haines, of the Merion, who made 
175 before they were parted. 


GAMES in Central Park, New York, August 23: 
Manhattan v. New York: Manhattan, 121; New 
York, 55. Cosmopolitan second eleven v. New 
Rochelle : Cosmopolitan, 45 ; New Rochelle, 21. 
New York second eleven v. Y. M. C. A. of Har- 
lem: Y. M. C. A., 51 ; New York, 44. 


At Prospect Park, Brooklyn, August 23: Bed- 
ford v. Cosmopolitan : Cosmopolitan, 77; Bed- 
ford, 28. Manhattan club second eleven v. 
Brooklyn first eleven: Brooklyn, 118 ; Manhat. 
tan, Ig. 


Kincs County v. New Jersey, at Bergen 
Point, N. J., August 23: Kings County, 100 ; 
New Jersey, 35. 

Kincs County v. Berkeley, in Brooklyn, 
August 28: Berkeley, 102; Kings County, 88. 

GaMES on August 30: Berkeley A. A. v. Cos- 
mopolitan, at Morris Dock: Berkeley, 106 ; Cos- 
mopolitan, 70. Kings County v. Amateur 
League at Prospect Park: League, 101; Kings 
County, 49. Manhattan v. Paterson, at Pater- 
son, N. J.: Manhattan, 48; Paterson, 45. Har- 
lem v. New Rochelle, in Central Park : Harlem, 
33; New Rochelle, 18. Brooklyn second eleven 
v. Kings County: Brooklyn, 83; Kings County, 
40. New York v. Rest, in Central Park: Rest, 
61; New York, 54. Fort Hamilton v. New Jer- 
sey, at Fort Hamilton: Fort Hamilton, 43 ; New 
Jersey, 38. 


LACROSSE, 


In the first day’s play of the Montreal Club 
against the South Boston Lacrosse Club, at Bos- 
ton, on September 12, T. Blakeley, for the Bos- 
ton club, took the first goal in 1om.; D. Joyce 
took the second for the same clubin 2m. The 
two next goals fell to the Montreal club, and 
the winning goal was thrown by J. Walls, for 
the Boston club. 


BRIDGEPORT v. Manhattan Athletic, at Bridge- 
port, Conn., August 23: Manhattan, 7; Bridge- 
port, I. 


Toronto v. Cornwall, at Toronto, August 23: 
Toronto, 4; Cornwall, 2. 

STATEN IsLAND v. Jersey City, at West New 
Brighton, S. I., August 30: Staten Island, 4; 
Jersey City, 1. 

NEXT year will see lacrosse teams of the 
Staten Island, Manhattan, Corinthian, Brook- 
lyn, Demott, Jersey City, New Jersey, New 
York, Crescent, College of the City of New York 
and New York University in the field. 
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FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


SHOOTING. 
TRAP FIXTURES. 


September 30-October 1—Henninger and Hahn's second 
annual tournament, Havana, IIl. 

September 30-October 3—Middlesex Gun Club’s sixth 
annual tournament, Plainfield, N. J. 

October 15-17—Forester Gun Club's semi-annual tourna- 
ment, Davenport, Ia. 

November 1ro-15—J. A. R. Elliott’s fourth annual tourna- 
ment, Kansas City, Mo. 


SHARPTAILS AND BLUE, 


WE had tried the old places in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, but everywhere drought or prairie 
fires had made them barren. So we drifted on 
Westward in our pleasant hunting car, wiring 
ahead to agents of the railroad to find a few 
days’ shooting. Jolly enough we were, the four 
of us and the four dogs (I had nearly said the 
four other dogs), the weather perfect, the 
scenery changeful and sometimes grand. But 
we were out for grouse and were bound to find 
them. On the fifth day out we found them. 
Leaving the Northern Pacific at Spokane, we 
ran down into the newly-settled Palouse Val- 
ley—a valley of golden stubbles of oats and 
wheat and flax, of wild timothy and native 
clover. Here, on the grandest stubbles ever 
ranged, bordered by the most delightful foot 
hills ever climbed, we found the sharptails 
swarming on all the cultivated lands and the 
blue grouse abundant on the rising ground. 
Two rather fast-ranging ‘‘ wagon’’ pointers to 
find the coveys and two close-working setters to 
work up the single birds afforded three guns all 
too many sharptails before high noon made 
shade and luncheon grateful. Seventy-one 
grouse in five hours! Capital sport, with a 
splendid quarry ; for this bird, though called by 
the natives a ‘‘ prairie chicken,’’ is a better bird 
for the sportsman than our pinnated grouse. 
It is more alert, rises more promptly, flies faster 
and, like Florida quail, with a dropping flight. 
A beautiful bird in the rising covey, a perfect 
bird as a single. 

After siesta we took to the hills, using only 
the close-ranging setters, one of them a fine 
Russian. Four hours’ hard work brought seven- 
teen blue grouse to the bag. This is a royal 
bird, both to the sportsman and the epicure. 

The sportsman who follows this bird needs 
the sure, quick eye of the ‘‘ partridge’’ shooter 
of the Pennsylvania hills, with this advantage, 
that the blue grouse lies well to the dog and af- 
fords a perfect though difficult shot as he rises, 
or rather ‘‘ rockets’’ from the ground to seek 
sanctuary in the depths of the red fir forests of 
the mountains. 

Eighty-eight birds! A day to remember; 
and to repeat—please fate. 

None wasted either, for the station agents of 
the pretty towns we passed through in the 
evening took all the surplus. 

No man in this party ever shoots and then 
wastes his game. The temptation is great in 
this country, but the game butcher belongs toa 
bad breed. 

And alas ! we know too many of that breed. 

FELLOWCRAFT. 


‘ 
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Frank Ciass, of Pine Brook, N. J., and Fred- 
erick Lumbreyer, of Larchmont, shot a “live 
bird’’ match on August 20, at Newark. Lum- 
breyer won with a score of 93 ; Class, 88. 


EMERALD CLUB versus Washington Heights 
Club, at New Dorp, S. I., August 20. Ten men 
on each side, 10 birds each. W. H. C., 74; 
Emerald, 69. 


Joun RuGGLes SLack, of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
scored the first deer in the Adirondacks this sea- 
son. He ‘‘jacked’’ a yearling buck on the 
Limekiln a few minutes after midnight on 
August 15, the last date of the close season. 


CHAS. WINGARD easily defeated young Philip 
Daly, at Long Branch, N. J., August 25; 100 
birds, 30-yards rise; scoring 70 to his oppo- 
nent’s 56, 


In a match of 25 live birds between F. Class 
and G. Griffin, at Pine Brook, N. J., on August 
27, Class killed 18 and Griffin 17. 


THE justly-celebrated Dr. Carver beat his 
own record in Hamburg, August 31, by 4m. 
20s. in breaking 1,000 glass balls with a rifle in 
exactly thirty-four minutes. 


FISHING. 


THE season of salt-water fishing is at its best. 
Reports of great catches come in from all the 
resorts, and exceptionally favorable are those 
sent from Staten Island’s eastern shore and the 
New Jersey coast. Striped bass, weakfish, fluke 
and the other less sought after species are being 
taken in abundance. September OUTING re- 
views famous resorts near New York. 


TWENTY-SIX flukes, two blackfish, twenty-three 
young bluefish, nine skates, four sharks and 
dozens of eels and little fish were caught by 
four sportsmen, September 6, off the old dock at 
Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, in a half day. 


E. H. SANFORD took a 50-pound striped bass 
at Narragansett Pier recently. 


THE trout outfit offered by the Duluth Herald 
to the angler taking the largest trout the present 
season in the waters tributary to Duluth, Wis., 
was won by Samuel Stover with his 5%-pound 
specimen. 


HowarpD P. FROTHINGHAM, of New York, in 
one outing early in August caught three black 
bass weighing together 203 pounds, at Lake 
Hopatcong, N. J. The separate weights were 
744, 634 and 6% pounds. A 7%-pound speci- 
men is the largest caught in the vicinity in the 
past two years. 
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KENNEL. 


FIXTURE—BENCH SHOW, 


October 6 to 1:—Ninth annual dog show of the Danbury 
Agricultural Society, at Danbury, Conn 


FIELD TRIALS, 


November— Second annual field trials of the Brunswick 
Fun Club, at Brunswick, Me. ‘ 

November 3—Fourth annual field trials of the Indiana 
Kennel Club, at Carlisle, Ind. ; 

November 3—Second annual field trials of the Canadian 
Kennel Club, at Chatham, Ont. 

November 17—Twelfth annual field trials of the Easter 
Field Trials Club, at Otterburn Springs, Va. 


SETTERS VERSUS POINTERS. 


SINCE the publication of our February number 
with an article from the pen of Mr. Edwin H. 
Morris there have been many references to it in 
the sporting press, generally of a laudatory na- 
ture. Several mentioned it in correspondence, 
and the admirers of the setter generally have been 
stimulated to renewed action. The Irish Setter 
Club’s reorganization and the vigor exhibited 
by those who pin their faith to the Gordon have 
led to the formation of an English setter club, 
and only recently we find an offer to wager on 
the records of different setters of this kind sent 
by a noted English breeder to the owner of a 
dog which defeated his old favorite at New 
York. This will probably have the effect of con- 
clusively proving that the illustrations selected 
were those of the best of their species. There was 
alittle jealousy expressed regarding the ‘‘ choice 
of dogs to illustrate the gallant reds,’’ but Mr. 
Morris was fully indorsed when Elcho, Jr., 
came forward and defeated the best dogs of 
to-day. One mistake was made in the list of 
prize-winning bitches which it would be well to 
correct. The article should have referred to 
Laura B., and not Lora B. 

The Reverend O'Callaghan states ‘‘that the 
question as to who bred Plunket has long been 
put beyond a doubt, as I presented the dog to 
Mr. Macdona in 1868,” 

There has been much said of late regarding 
the comparative merits of the pointer and the 
setter. It may be taken as an established fact 
that the boom which was made in favor of the 
former has well nigh exhausted itself, and there 
are grave doubts as to whether the pointer is 
the dog for the Eastern and more settled States, 
and some question whether the advantages he 
possesses over the setter for prairie work are 
not counterbalanced by the developments and 
improvements made by the breeders of the 
various kinds of setters. That the pointers 
did not make as good a showing as their 
long-haired rivals at some of the field trials is 
beyond dispute, and with regard to the bench 
shows it would be difficult to find three pointers 
to equal the three best English setters now on 
exhibition in America. Besides, as a reserve 
force, the Irish and Gordon setters would now 
be able to make an excellent showing. 

* BRONX. 
* * 

THE fall circuit of dog shows was opened by 
an exhibition in connection with the Wilming- 
ton, Del., annual fair; it was well attended. 
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REV. RoBerT O’CALLAGHAN, the famous 
Irish breeder of setters, has sold his well-known 
Irish setter Inchiquin to John J. Scanlon, of 
Fall River, Mass. 


In scanning the list of coming events the 
Brunswick Fun Club’s trials seem to offer a 
good opportunity to those with limited time lo- 
cated in the East. The members are always 
pleased to welcome strangers and to show not 
only that their State affords both varied and 
plentiful sport, but also that the Maine boys are 
** jolly good fellows.”’ 


THE more pretentious field trial fixtures will, 
of course, draw gems from kennels far and 
near, not only in America, but this year Eng- 
lish dogs are expected, and it will be our inter- 
esting duty to record with what success they 
compete with the American dogs. 


THE renewed interest in Irish setters has in- 
duced the St. Cloud Kennel, of Tremont, N. Y., 
and the Hudson River Kennel, of Yonkers, to 
enter some dogs at the coming trials, and a 
young breeder of Pittsburgh is reported to have 
similar intentions, The results will be watched 
with the keenest interest not only by breeders 
of Irish setters, but by those who pin their faith 
to the Gordons, who have hitherto not had cour- 
age enough to compete with the English setters 
and pointers. 


THE famous pointer Lad of Bow, one of the 
favorites of the Westminster Kennel Club, died 
of paralysis on August 18. 


THE official judges recommended by the 
American Spaniel Club are as follows: S. R. 
Hemmingway, New Haven, Conn.; Charles H. 
Mason, New York; C. M. Nelles, Brantford, 
Canada; E. M. Oldham, Mamaroneck, Conn.; 
James Watson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. West, 
Camden, N. J.; J. P. Willey, Salmon Falls, 
N. H.; A. C. Wilmerding, New York. Those of 
the pointer club are F. R. Hitchcock, New 
York ; John S. Wise, New York; J. M. Tracy, 
Ocean Springs, Miss.; Charles Heath, Newark, 
N. J.; George W. La Rue, New York. Those of 
the Gordon Setter Club are: J. L. Campbell, 
Simcoe, Ont.; H. Clay Grover, New York; H. 
Malcolm, Baltimore, Md.; I. T. Norris, Balti- 
more; J. W. Orsor, Downieville, Col.; Major 
J. M. Taylor, New York, and F, T. Washington, 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 


THOMAS JOHNSON, of Winnipeg, Man., owner 
of the setter Manitoba Belle, and C. A. David- 
son, of Detroit, owner of the English setter 
Voker, will enter their dogs in a field trial for a 
cup at the close of the International Association 
in November. 





MEDFORD 
FANCY GOODS CO., 


NEW YORK. 
(@r-SEE PAGE XXIII. 
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TENNIS. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 


THE tennis season for 1890, now closing, has 
been the most successful one in the American 
history of the game. Not only has the season’s 
play developed many new players of promise, 
but the general average of skill has been raised. 
One of the most important events of the season 
—the intercollegiate championship—has yet to 
be played, after which rackets will be laid 
aside and the football field will become the 
centre of interest. Though many important 
events precede it, the climax of the season 
is always reached at the completion of the 
Newport championship event. This is the 
American tennis player’s Mecca. As in the 
case of the annual feast at the Moslem’s 
“*sacred city,’’ the finest talent from all parts 
of the country turn their faces toward the 
championship goal and begin their annual pil- 
grimage to Newport, by way of Wentworth, 
Nahant (or Bar Harbor) and Narragansett Pier. 
This year O. S. Campbell was the successful 
man, and he now holds the enviable title of the 
champion singles tennis player of the United 
States. There has also been another important 
event—the Canadian championship—completed 
during the early part of September. This was 
won by E. Tanner, of Buffalo, though many of 
the best Canadian players were unable to com- 
pete for it. Thus the championship of the in- 
augural tournament of the National Tennis As- 
sociation of Canada goes across the border to a 
United States player. 

Par 

THE first tournament held by the Canadian 
Lawn Tennis Association for the championship 
of Canada began on the grounds of the Toronto 
Lawn Tennis Club on September 2, and con- 
cluded on September 5. The weather was all 
that could be desired and the grounds were in 
perfect condition, reflecting great credit on the 
club. Unfortunately, for several causes the play 
was not up to the standard shown at the pre- 
vious championship tournaments held by the 
Toronto club. Many of the best Canadian 
players were unable to attend the meeting, and 
there were fewer entries from the States than 
usual. 


The match between Tanner and Plummer was 


probably the best in the tournament, Plum- 
mer’s placing down the side lines being admir- 
able, but he lost the match finally—the ball, on 
nearly all the points lost by him, hitting the net 
an inch from the top. Tanner played well 
throughout, and when allowed to get on the 
service line did great execution, being marvel- 
ously quick and active. In the doubles the 
play was even more below the average of recent 
years ; the same causes that prevented so many 
of the best players playing in the singles pre- 
vented them entering for the doubles. The 
final match was, however, very close and in- 
teresting, Swabey playing an especially good 
game, though both Griffin and Smith hardly 
played as well as in the earlier matches. 


GAMES. 


Next year the championship tournament is to ° 
be held in July, a much more convenient date for 
Canadian players than September, and the’ 
members of the association earnestly hope that 
some of the best American players will make a 
point of contesting. It has not been definitely 
decided where it will be held, but the probabil- 
ity is that the Toronto club grounds will be 
again selected, being probably the best grass 
courts on the continent, with the additional 
advantage of having twoexcellent cinder courts 
which can be used in case of wet weather. 

The scores follow : 


Singles—Preliminary round—H. G. MacKen- 
zie (Toronto L. T. C.) beat G. McDougall 
(Ramsay L. T. C.), by default; R. A. Bailey 
(London L.T. C.) beat C. R. Hamilton (Victoria 
L. T. C.), 6-3, 7-5 ; A. M. Kirkpatrick (Toronto 
L. T. C.) beat R. W. Matthews (Park L. T.C.), 
6-2, 3-6, 7-5; W. Smith (Buffalo L. T. C.) beat 
A. L. Peiler (Victoria L. T. C.), 6-4, 6-1. 

First round—Bailey beat MacKenzie, by de- 
fault; W. Alexander (Park L. T. C.) beat C. 
Swabey (Victoria L.T.C.), 6-4, 6-1; V.C. Brown 
(Park L. T. C.) beat C. Wheeler (Buffalo L.T.C.), 
4-6, 6-3, 6-2; E. Tanner (Buffalo L. T. C.) beat 
A. E. Plummer (Toronto L. T. C.), 6-4, 10-8; 
Kirkpatrick beat Smith, 6-1, 6-3; E. S. Griffin 
(Victoria L. T. C.) beat R. S. Wood (London 
L. T. C.), 6-0, 6-0; S. A. Jones (Victoria L.T.C.) 
beat J. H. Moss (Park L. T. C.), 6-2, 9-7; O.R. 
Macklem (Toronto L. T.C.) beat E. J. Rykert 
(St. Catherines L. T. C.), 6-3, 6-4. 

Second round—Alexander beat Bailey, 3-6, 
6-4, 6-4; Tanner beat Brown, 6-2, 6-2; Kirk- 
patrick beat Griffin, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4; Macklem 
beat Jones, 6-2, 6-0. 

Third round—Tanner beat Alexander, 7-5, 
4-6, 6-4; Macklem beat Kirkpatrick, 4-6, 6-3, 
6-1. 

Final round—Tanner beat Macklem, 6-2, 
6-3, 6-3. 

Doubles—First round—Hamilton and Mat- 
thews beat Wheeler and partner by default; 
Swabey and Griffin beat Jones and Rykert, 6-3, 
6-3; Tanner and Smith beat Wood and Bailey, 
6-3, 6-1; Alexander and Blackwood beat Kirk- 
patrick and Williams, 5-7, 7-5, 6-2. 

Second round—Swabey and Griffin beat Ham- 
ilton and Matthews, 6-1, 3-6, 6-1; Tanner and 
Smith beat Alexander and Blackwood, 6-1, 6-2. 

Final round—Tanner and Smith beat Swabey 
and Griffin, 3-6, 6-4, 6-4, 7-5. 


EpwarD L. HALL, the younger brother of the 
secretary of the U.S. N.L. T.A., is rapidly 
improving his game, and bids fair to become 
one of the ‘‘cracks’’ next season. 


THE pretty courts of the Hotel Rafael, at San 
Rafael, Cal., were again crowded on September 
8 and 9g, the occasion being the championship 
tournament of the Pacific States Lawn Tennis 
Association. The events were ladies’ singles 
and the open doubles championship of the 
Pacific States. The entries in both events were 
thoroughly representative players, and the win- 
ners can safely be said to be the best in that 
part of the country. The playing was excellent 
throughout the tournament, and a marked im. 
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provement was noticed over last year’s work. 
Miss Wilkinson, the winner of the ladies’ sin- 
gles, is a comparatively new player, but showed 
great skill in her play. Messrs. McGavin and 
Tobin, the winners of the doubles, are well 
known in the Western tennis world as scientific 
players and richly deserve their hard-earned 
laurels. The scores follow: 

Championship doubles— First round — Bee 
and Wilberforce (California L. T. C.) defeated 
Cooke brothers (unattached), 6-1, 6-3; Hubbard 
and Haight (Lakeside L. T. C.) defeated Ran- 
som and Allen (University L. T. C.), 6-0, 6-3; 
Sanborn and Breck (L. L. T. C.) defeated Has- 
kin and Morris (U. L. T. C.), 6-4, 6-3; Yates 
and Kilgarif (C. L. T. C.)} defeated Wheaton 
and Griffin (L..L. T. C.), 6-3, 6-2 ; Hoffman and 
Bates (East Oakland L. T. C.) defeated Hartley 
and Smith (Sacramento L. T. C.), 6-2, 6-0; 
McGavin and Tobin (C. L. T. C.) defeated 
Stewart and Dickey (L. L. T. C.), 6-1, 6-1; De 
Long brothers (unattached) defeated Folger and 
L. Haight (L. L. T. C.), 6-4, 2-6, 6-3; Magee 
brothers (C. L. T. C.) defeated Allison and 
Adams (unattached) by default. 

Second round—Bee and Wilberforce defeated 
Hubbard and Haight, 10-8, 5-7, 7-5; Yates 
and Kilgarif defeated Sanborn and Breck, 6-4, 
6-3; McGavin and Tobin defeated Hoffman 


and Bates, 6-0, 6-2; Magee brothers defeated 
De Long brothers, 7-5, 6-3. 

Third round—Yates and Kilgarif defeated 
Bee and Wilberforce, 6-3, 8-6; McGavin and 
Tobin defeated Magee brothers, 5-7, 6-2, 6-1. 

Final round—McGavin and Tobin defeated 
Yates and Kilgarif, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3, 8-6. 


Ladies’ singles— Preliminary round— Miss 
Walker (San Rafael) defeated Miss Bayley 
(Oakland), 6-0, 6-1; Miss Wilkinson (Berkeley) 
defeated Miss Morgan (Cal. L. T. C.), by de- 
fault. 

First round—Miss Walker defeated Mrs. 
Younger (Alameda) by default; Miss Wilkin- 
son defeated Miss Gibbs (C. L. T. C.), 6-1, 6-4. 

Final round—Miss Wilkinson defeated Miss 
Walker, 6-2, 6-3. 


THE first annual tournament of the Westfield 
Athletic Club, of Westfield, N. J., will take 
place on their grounds October 2, 3 and 4. 


AMONG the visitors who enjoyed the matches 
for the Canadian champicnship on the grounds 
of the Toronto L. C. were seen many of the 
fair sex, whose gay costumes lent additional 
charm to the handsome club grounds. Some of 
these fair enthusiasts were: Miss Small, Miss 
Hagarty, Miss Tully, Miss Green, Miss Bald- 
win, Miss O’Brien, Mrs. Tanner, of Buffalo ; 
Miss Griffith, of Niagara Falls; Mrs. Fargo, of 
Buffalo; Miss Shanly, and Miss Yarker. 


TOURNAMENT of the Middlesex County Ten- 
nis League at Somerville, Mass., on September 
1 and following days: 

Preliminary round—Joyce beat Keyes by de- 
fault; Carter beat Bailey, 6-0, 6-2; Coit beat 
Reed by default. 

First round—Proctor beat Crocker by de- 
fault; Wellington beat Sheafe, 6-1, 6-4; Bixby 
beat Joyce, 6-3, 6-5; Baldwin beat Coit, 6-3, 
6-0; Fitz beat Richardson, 6-3, 6-5; Lincoln 
beat Farnum, 6-5, 5-6, 8-6; Carter beat Wood, 
6-1, 6-1; Shaw beat Stevens, 6-0, 6-3. 

Second round—Wellington beat Proctor, 4-6, 


GAMES. 
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6-5, 6-4; Bixby beat Baldwin, 6-4, 6-5; Lin- 
coln beat Fitz, 6-3, 6-2 ; Carter beat Shaw, 6-0, 
6-3. 

Third round—Bixby beat Wellington, 6-3, 
6-2; Carter beat Lincoln, 6-3, 6-3. 

Final round—Bixby beat Carter, 6-1, 4-6, 6-3. 


A MATCH between George Wright and his 
ten-year-old son Beals and Willis Farrington 
and his eleven-year-old son Jack was played 
on the court of Mr. Paul Butler, at Belvidere, 
Mass. The games were very close and inter- 
esting throughout, the Farringtons winning 
each of the three matches. The scores follow: 

Jack Farrington beat Beals Wright, 7-5, 6-3. 

Willis Farrington beat George Wright, 6-4. 

Willis and Jack Farrington beat George and 
Beals Wright, 6-1. 


THE third annual tournament of the Delaware 
County Tennis League was held August 30 and 
following days on the grounds of the Sunnyside 
Tennis Club at Lansdowne, Pa. This league 
is composed of the Castanea, of Media, the 
Ridley Park, the Sunnyside, of Lansdowne, and 
the Secane clubs, and has had a very successful 
existence. The present tournament was largely 
attended, the play was ofa high order of ex- 
cellence, and great interest was manifested in 
the matches. 

Ladies’ singles— Preliminary round — Miss 
Millie Dreka (Secane) beat Miss Caroline C. 
Biddle (Sunnyside), 6-2, 6-3; Miss Mary C. 
Bunting (Sunnyside), a bye. 

Final round—Miss Bunting beat Miss Dreka, 
1-6, 6-5, 6-5. 

Gentlemen’s singles—Preliminary round—C. 
M. Bunting (Sunnyside) beat H. B. Bartow 
(Secane), 6-5, 6-5; F.M. Pile (Secane), beat 
H. L. Fox (Ridley), 6-3, 6-1; H. H. Patterson 
(Secané) beat F. E. Miller (Sunnyside), 6-3, 
6-1; Morgan Bunting (Sunnyside) beat Wilson 
Young (Ridley), 6-2, 2-6, 6-2; H,H. Pigott 
(Secane), C. Tete, Jr. (Secane), W. C. Biddle 
(Sunnyside) and W. C. Powell (Sunnyside), 
byes. 

First round—Pigott beat M. Bunting, 6-3, 6-3 ; 
C. M. Bunting beat Pile, 6-2, 6-3; Tete beat 
Patterson, 6-2, 6-3; Powell beat Biddle, 6-1, 
6-2. 

Second round— Pigott beat C. M. Bunting, 
5-6, 6-2, 6-2; Tete beat Powell, 6-1, 6-2. 

Final round—Tete beat Pigott, 6-4, 6-2. 

Gentlemen’s doubles — Preliminary round— 
H. B. Bartow and H. H. Pigott (Secane) beat 
F. E. Miller and A. H. Rudd (Castanea), 6-1, 
6-1; C. Tete, Jr., and F. M. Pile (Secane) beat 
M. and C. M. Bunting (Sunnyside), 6-4, 5-6, 
6-5; H. L. Fox and Wilson Young, Jr. (Ridley), 
beat H. H. Patterson and J. H. Oliver (Secane), 
6-3, 6-4; W. C. Biddle and W. C, Powell (Sun- 
nyside), a bye. 

First round—Bartow and Pigott beat Fox and 
Young, 6-4, 6-1; Powell and Biddle beat Tete 
and Pile, 5-6, 6-2, 6-3. 

Final round—Bartow and Pigott beat Powell 
and Biddle, 2-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

Mixed doubles—Preliminary round—Miss A. 
R. Mendenhalland W. P. Mendenhall (Castanea) 
beat Miss Marion Cooke and C. M. Bunting 
(Sunnyside), 2-6, 6-3, 6-5; Miss Millie Dreka 
and J. H. Oliver (Secane) beat Mr, and Mrs. F. 
E. Miller (Sunnyside), 6-1, 5-6, 6-1 ; Miss C, C. 
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Biddle and W. C. Biddle, and Miss M. C. Bunt- 
ing and Morgan Bunting (Sunnyside), byes. 

First round—Miss Biddle and Mr. Biddle beat 
Miss Mendenhall and Mr. Mendenhall, 6-4, 2-6, 
6-1; Miss Dreka and Mr. Oliver beat Miss Bunt- 
ing and Mr. Bunting, 6-4, 2-6, 6-5. 

Final round— Miss Dreka and Mr. Oliver beat 
Miss Biddle and Mr. Biddle, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4. 

CiuB championship in gentlemen’s singles 
and doubles at the Rochester Lawn Tennis 
Club, September 1 and following days: 

Singles—First round—M. A. Chase beat Law- 
rence Fitch, 6-1, 6-2; J. P. Bowman beat W. B. 
Lee, 6-2, 2-6, 6-2; L. S. Ward beat Lawrence 
Angel, 6-1, 6-3; Frank Macomber beat E. B. 
Nolan, 6-0, 6-3; L. Chase beat W. J. Curtis, 
6-4, 6-3; John Kingman beat J. H. Hopkins, 
6-4, 7-5; R. M. Kendrick beat G. T. Curtis, 
6-3, 4-6, 6-3; John Howe beat Henry Edson, 

I, 6-4. 

Second round—Ward beat Macomber, 6-4, 
6-4; Bowman beat L. Chase, 6-2, 1-6, 6-3; 
M. Chase beat Howe, 6-1, 6-4; Kingman beat 
Kendrick, 6-2, 6-1. 

Third round—Kingman beat Bowman, 6-2, 
4-6, 6-1; Ward beat M. Chase, 6-4, 6-2. 

Final round—Ward beat Kingman, 6-3, 6-8, 
6-4, 6-1. 

Doubles — Preliminary round — Ward and 
Angel beat Chase and Chase, 6-2, 6-1; Curtis 
and Curtis beat Macomber and Howe, 6-8, 6-2, 
6-3. 

First round—Bowman and Lee beat Curtis 
and Curtis, 6-4, 4-6, 6-1; Ward and Angel beat 
Hopkins and Edson, 6-1, 7-5. 


Final round—Ward and Angel beat Bowman 
and Lee, 6-2, 6-3, 6-0. 


THE ladies’ branch of the Staten Island 
Cricket and Baseball Club have offered a chal- 
lenge cup to be competed for annually by the 
lady players of their club. Among the entries 
for this year’s tournament for the trophy are: 
Miss L. D. Voorhees, Miss Bailey, Miss M. A. 
Alexander, Miss H. Stone, Miss Worth, Miss 
Hoag, Miss Foster, Miss Le Duc and Miss 
Alexander. 


CROQUET. 


NATIONAL Croquet Association’s ninth an- 
nual tournament, at Norwich, Conn., August 
Ig to 23: John Jenks, of Norwich, was award- 
ed the first prize in the second division and 
Charles Greenslit, of Philadelphia, the second 
prize. Third division—H. N. Spaulding, Town- 
send Harbor, Mass., first; G. W. Macpherson, 
Trenton, N. J., second. First division—E. C. 
Strong, New London, first ; and Abraham Wam- 
bold, of Staten Island, and Charles Jacobus, of 
Springfield, Mass., tied for the second prize. 
Wambold retired and William Nash, of Norwich, 
contested with Jacobus and won. 


QUOITS. 


SouTH BROOKLYN v. Terrace City, at Yonkers, 
August 16; eight men onaside. Terrace City 
won, I17 to 79 points. 

AuGusT 25, at Brooklyn: 41-point game be- 
tween T. Dewhurst and J. Whittles ; Dewhurst, 
41; Whittles, 36. J. McFarland v. F. Dorans ; 
McFarland, 41; Dorans, 26. J. Carey v. J. 
Kennedy, in a 15-point game; Kennedy, 15; 
Carey, I4. . 
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ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS, 


Clay Pigeon.—Gustave Griffin, of Newark, 
N. J., killed 23 live pigeons out of 25 in a 
match August g with William Green, of Kearny, 
N. J., who killed 15. 


W. /. Peters.—Dixon Kemp's “‘ Yacht Architec- 
ture’’ enters very fully intothe particulars of ship 
building, and it has several chapters on centre- 
board yachts. 


G. P. Grow.—Herbert E, Laurie, amateur 
champion safety rider of England, came to 
this country about two months ago, since when he 
has competed in many wheeling events, and has 
created several records on the safety wheel with 
a pneumatic tire. Laurie holds the amateur 
record of the world for three-quarters of a 
mile of 1m. 56s.; also from 3 miles to 21, in- 
clusive, his time for the latter distance being 
59m. 48 4-5s. He accomplished the latter 
records at Long Eaton, England, on August 
31, 1888, riding against time. 

A. A. B.—Matterson and Brown rowed at 
Sydney, N.S. W., August 8, the former win- 
ning; time, 20m. 38s. 

Single Stroke.-—The annual two-weeks meet of 
the American Canoe Association began at Jes- 
sup’s Neck, L. I., on August 8, 


W. S. Grey. — The American sloop Stedia, 
designed by A. C. Smith for J. A. Vasvonhage- 
stein, of Holland, won some fine races in the 
Old Country. In the first of a series she lost ten 
minutes by accident and yet passed the winning 
mark only one minute behind. The second 
race, Ig miles, was sailed June 24. Result: 

Elapsed Corrected 


Time. Time. 
a6. 6 OM 8. 


3 32 26 3 32 26 
3 23 44 3 21 59 
3 47 OL 3 39 40 


Racing 
Tons. 
. 28.00 


. 23.50 


Name. 
Sirene, cutter 
Miagi, yawl . 
Isis, cutter . . . . 14.00 
Stella, centreboard . 13.00 3 28 54 3 20 42 
Girofla, centreboard . 12.00% 4 OI 32 3 52 53 
Hellie, centreboard . 11.06 3 39 22 3 29 53 

Third race, June 26: 18 miles dead before the 
wind; light wind and rain; the last 5 miles 
wind strong ; all boats took in club topsails and 
spinnakers. 

Elapsed 


Time. 
Name. ; i. 2 i ee S&S 


SiMe . . « « + 09 36 og 36 
LOS a ae 23 46 22 
Isis Mista Me? Sen 27 «28 20 


Corrected 
ime. 


ERE So rg gg 08 24 00 


Ct 21 13 13 
Raeue sk sk Ig 51 10 
The fifth race was started with housed topmasts 
and close hauled sheets. 
Elapsed Corrected 
Ti ime. 
Name. H. Ss. H. S. 
Sirene 4 45 4 45 
Mirage . ce 24 4 27 
ee | 57 4 49 
ER fete: ers wee 02 4 58 
CC. SF. 30 5 57 
LO Se ee 52 4 23 
The Stedla was just off the ways and green 
in every way; all the boats except the two last 
named are much larger—the Fife boat being 3 
feet longer. 
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